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Preface 


The very first question that may arise in the mind of the reader is — 
what is the use of digging the past in this scientific age? The answer 
is that science is not the be-all and end-all of life. Every country has 
its own civilisation and culture; these are rooted in the past. It is 
particularly so in the case of India where civilisation dawned 
millennia before Christ. That the cultural heritage of India has not 
lost relevance even today is admitted by many wise people. The 
veteran indologist, Basham says, in his The Wonder that was India : 

The sages who meditated in the jungles of the Ganges 
Valley six hundred years or more before Christ are still 
forces in the world. — p. 487 

Thus, we see that Indian philosophy is not ‘speculative nonsense’ as 
some detractors characterise it. Nor was ancient India ‘the brooding 
east’ as some think. The Bhagavad Gita, or the Gita, as it is 
popularly called, has been highly extolled by the great German 
philosopher, Humboldt (1767-1853) as “the only truly philosophical 
peom in all the literatures known to us”. Another renowned German 
savant, Schopenhauer (1788-1860) observed that the Upanisadhad 
comforted him in his life and would comfort him while dying. 

There are evidences to prove that the Manu-smrti exercised 
influence on the Persian law at the time of Emperor Darius (sixth- 
fifth century bc), as also on the laws of Kandy in Ceylon (Sri Lanka) 
and ofBurma (Myanmar). Some countries of South-east Asia, parti- 
cularly Java, appear to have had Manu’s influence on the legal system. 

Coming to pure literature of ancient India, suffice it to say that 
the famous German scholar, Goethe (1749-1832) saw, in the drama 
Abhijhdna-s'akuntalam of Kalidasa (c. fifth century ad), the “young 
year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline”, and what is more, “the 
combination of heaven and earth”. 
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Ancient Indian works, written in Sanskrit, are not merely 
literary curiosities, not only of antiquarian interest. Some of them 
have made notable contributions to the history ofhuman knowledge. 
For example, it was in the Rgveda dating back to about 2000 years 
before Christ, that for the first time, the plant world was declared 
to be endowed with life. In the domain of mathematics, India was 
the first country to have the concept of zero, and introduced the use 
of so-called Arabic numerals (1, 2, etc). In geometry, some of India’s 
concepts may have antedated even Pythagoras (sixth century bc) of 
Greece. In the realm of medical science, it was India that gave the 
world the concept of tridosa, i.e., wind, bile and phlegm as the basic 
constituents of the human body. The ancient Indian methods of 
yoga have been universally accepted as very effective means of 
curing psychosomatic ailments. Plastic surgery was, perhaps, 
foreshadowed by rhinoplastic surgery of ancient India. 

In realms of art and architecture, ancient India left an indelible 
impress on the cultural history of the world. 

Thus, we see that there is enough of justification for delving 
into ancient Indian works. The cultural profile of ancient India is 
too vast to be described in a single volume. For the general reader, 
we have selected the most important and interesting topics. Each 
subject has been dealt with in a brief compass, and in a language 
which is generally free from jargon. There is no pretension to 
exhaustive treatment; it can, however, be claimed that no important 
aspect of a matter has been left out. Ancient Indian Sastras are 
replete with technical terms. For the facility of those who want to 
study any Sastra, we have added a fairly exhaustive Glossary in 
which the Sastras concerned have been indicated. 

Finally, a Select Bibliography of each of the subj ects, dealt with 
in the work, has been added; this will facilitate further study and 
research. 

My labour will be amply rewarded if this work serves as a 
kaleidoscope through which the reader can see the colourful scenario 
of ancient Indian culture changing hues from age to age. 

Buddha Purnima S. C. Banerji 

1405 B.S. 
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Vedic Literature 


Indian civilisation dawned in an unknown age. The Indus Valley 
Civilisation is generally believed to date back to a period around 
2500 BC. The recently unearthed ruins of Mehergarh in north-west 
India (now Pakistan) bears witness to a still earlier civilisation. We 
have no written record of these two ancient civilisations. Some 
seals, discovered in the Indus Valley, reveal what seems to be some 
sort of writing. But, it has not yet been deciphered. 

jflgveda 

The Rgveda is the earliest written record, known hitherto, of the 
Indo-Europeans. It is written in a script and language which are 
intelligible to us . Its study reveals the dawn of a finished civilisation, 
but no twilight. It is obvious that such an advanced civilisation 
could not be possible without a long period of development. 

AGE 

There is wide divergence of opinions about the age of the Itgveda. 
While some assign it to a stupendously ancient period. Others 
would bring it down to a ludicrously modem epoch. M. Wintemitz, 
an eminent authority, steers clear of these two extremes, and 
suggests about 2000 BC as the time of origin of this Veda. 

CONTENTS 

It contains, in the popular Sakala recension, 1028 hymns including 
the supplementary stanzas. The RV contains ten Books, called 
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Mandalas each of which comprises sections called Anuvakas. Each 
Anuvaka is divided into some hymns, called Suktas. A sukta 
consists of several stanzas called rk s. The rks are composed in 
different metres. The words are accented. The three accents used 
are udatta (acute), anudatta (grave) and svarita (circumflex). Udatta, 
etc., are not stress accents, but pitch accents which are musical. 
The metres are determined by the number of syllables, not by short 
and long vowels as in classical Sanskrit. It should be noted that each 
sukta is attributed to a sage, called rsi. The word rsi is derived from 
the root rs to see. According to tradition, the rsis did not compose the 
hymns, but saw them revealed by divine beings. 

The hymns are mostly addressed to deities such as Agni, Indra, 
Varuna, etc. The deities are generally personifications of natural 
phenomena such as the sun, wind, etc., and are represented as 
possessed of anthropomorphic traits. There are some abstract 
deities too, e.g., s'raddha (faith), manyu (anger), etc. 

Generally, the deities were conceived as benevolent conferring 
various benefits on the worshippers. Malevolent deities like Nirrti, 
Krtya also are conceived as doing mischief in various ways. 

The Vedic text was regarded as very sacred; so much so that 
even a slight mistake relating to accent or syllable was believed to 
cause disaster to the reciter and to destroy the intended effect of a 
mantra, e.g., killing of the enemy ensured by a sacrifice for this 
purpose in which the above mantra was used. So, various methods 
were devised for preserving the Vedic text intact in every detail. 
The most popular device was called pada-patha in which every 
word is separately written showing the constituents of compounds 
and the accents on the vowels in each word are indicated. 

SECULAR MATTERS 

Besides the religious hymns, there are several hymns which may be 
called secular. Prominent among them are as follows: 

Wedding hymn, X.85 

Funeral hymn, X. 14-18 

Gambler’s lament, X.34 

Didactic hymn, X.117 
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Riddles, 1.164, VII.29 

Frog hymn, VII. 103 

The most important among secular hymns are what are called 
Dialogue hymns. For example, dialogues between Yama and his 
sister Yarn! (X.10), king Pururavas and celestial nymph Urvasi 
(X.95). 

Such hymns were probably the precursors of the narrative 
literature in later Classical Sanskrit. According to some scholars, 
the above dialogues foreshadowed the drama in Classical Sanskrit 
literature. 

Certain hymns (e.g., X.107, 117), which are partly religious and 
partly secular, are called dana-stutis which contain eulogy of 
donors of gifts. These hymns have some historical value in the sense 
that they mention the full names of the donors and seem to be based 
on facts. Besides, these hymns contain some information about the 
genealogies ofthe sages and donors concerned. In them, some tribes 
and their habitats also are mentioned. 

Secular matters, including magic, are also scattered in various 
contexts of this Veda. For example, hymns 11.42, 43 contain 
prognostications. 1.191 mentions mantra for protection against 
poisonous creatures. X.145 contains mantra for relief against the 
trouble created by a co-wife. Some hymns, e.g., V. 55, X.58, 60, 183 
contain mantras for inducing sleep, security of life, getting a child 
respectively. 

It should be noted that there are about a dozen hymns in which 
philosophical ideas are set forth. Among such ideas are speculations 
about the universe, creation of the world, life after death, a single 
all-pervading soul, etc. The Creation Hymn contains the following 
ideas in the words of Griffith: 

Nor aught existed then, nor naught existed, 

There was no air, nor heaven beyond. 

What covered all? Wherein? In whose shelter was it? 

Was it the water, deep and fathomless? 

Among the secular matters is the mention of some diseases 
sometimes with their cures; this is important for the history of 
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Ayurveda. The main diseases, mentioned, are as follows: 

1. Ajaka — (VIL50.1) stated to be caused by a poison. 

2. Apacit — According to Bloomfield, it is the same as apaci, 
found m medieval works, and explained by commentators 
as gandamala (inflammation of glands of the neck). 

3. Harimana (1.50.11,12) — appears to be jaundice. Sun’s 
rays are stated to cure it. 

4. Hrdroga (1.50.11) — Heart-disease the nature ofwhich has 
not been stated. 

5. Slpada (VII. 50. 4 ) — Its nature has been stated neither in 
the text nor in the commentary 

6. Yaksma (1.122.9, X.85.31, etc.) — Probably consumption 
1.122.9 knows it to be an ailment of the chest. 

Diseases ofwomen are referred to inX.162.1, 2.X. 162.3 mentions 
obstruction to pregnancy and death of the foetus. Visuci amiva 
seems to denote infectious disease (II.33.2). Amiva, has been taken 
by Sayana to denote disease. This word reminds one of the term 
amoeba or ameba, used in medical science to denote a kind of 
protozoan. In X.39.8, it is stated that a lady, who lost her legs, got 
iron legs. It seems that orthopaedic appliances of a sort were 
known. Poison of some kinds was believed to cause certain diseases . 
Inflammation of the knees and heels is stated to be caused by a 
poison (VII.50.2). 

The word bhesaja, denoting medicine, occurs at several places 
of this Veda, e.g., 1.23.19, V.53.14, VIII.9.15. The word osadhi, 
which denotes plant, herb, especially medicinal herb, has been used 
at many places, e.g., 1.166.5, III.34.10, IV.33.7, V.41.8, X.145.1, etc. 
At some places, e.g. , X. 145 . 1 ff. , it has been mentioned as possessing 
wonderful power like bringing others under control. As curatives of 
some diseases, particularly of those which are caused by poison, are 
mentioned sunshine (1.50. 11.12), water (VII.50.4) and fire (VII.50.2). 

THEOLOGY 

The Rgvedic deities have been classified by Yaska, in his Nirukta, 
as: 
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1. Dyu-sthana (celestial) — e.g., Surya, Vanina, etc. 

2. Antariksa-sthana (atmospheric) — e.g., Indra, Maruts, etc. 

3. Bhu-sthana (terrestrial) — e.g., Agni, Soma, etc. 

According to Yaska, the Vedic deities are basically three, one m 
each of the above regions. Thus, Agni is on earth, Vayu or Indra in 
the atmosphere and Surya in heaven. He holds that they have been 
proliferated in accordance with their various attributes or functions . 

The renowned scholar, Bloomfield classifies the Vedic deities 
as: 

1. Transparent — those whose basis in nature and deification 
in human mind are clear. 

2. Translucent — the process of whose deification is not very 
easily comprehended. 

3. Opaque — those whose basis in nature cannot be 
determined. 

Rgvedic religion is clearly polytheistic. In some hymns, we notice 
the tendency to regard the particular deity, worshipped for the time 
being, as the highest divinity. This tendency was called Henotheism 
or Kathenotheism by Max-Muller . An example is the Hirany agarbha 
hymn (X. 121). The refrain of all the stanzas, excepting that of the 
last one is kasmai devaya havisa vidhema — to which (other) god 
shall we give sacrificial offerings? This reflects the attitude that all 
other gods are insignificant. According to some, this line implies a 
covert doubt as to the power, even existence of other gods. Thus, 
according to them, a monotheistic trend is noticeable in it. This 
tendency is reflected in some other hymns, e.g., X.14.5, X.81, 82, 
X.110. The monotheistic outlook gave rise to a sort of monistic 
belief. 1.164.46 contains the following line: 

ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti 

agnirh yamam matarisvanamahuh i 

The Brahmanas call a single existent (principle) (by various names) 
as Agni, Yama, Matarisvan. This seems to foreshadow the 
Upanisadic concept of Brahman as the sole reality. 
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SOCIETY 

We shall now give a brief account of the society reflected in the 
Rgveda. The most important matter about this society is the four- 
fold classification of the people of this age. The earliest reference to 
the four castes, brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and sudra, occurs in the 
Purusa-sukta (X.90). In stanza 12 it is laid down that the above 
castes sprang respectively from the mouth, arms, knees and feet of 
the Primeval Being ipurusa). This hints at the hierarchy and 
functions of the different castes. Brahmanas, at the apex, used to 
study and teach, the ksatriyas were the fighters, vaisyas, the 
traders and the sudras, in the lowest rung, were footmen. 

Though Vedic Civilisation was mainly rural, yet there is mention 
(e.g., 1.44.10) of city. Besides houses, made of clay, we find references 
to three-storeyed house and palace. The word sahasra-sthuna, i.e., 
having thousand columns (V.62.6) led the veteran scholar, Wilson 
to think that there were huge mansions . IV. 3 0 . 20 mentions hundred 
cities made of stone. Also mentioned is ayasi or iron-made cities or 
forts. 

Economy was mainly agricultural. We find praise of agriculture. 
In the Gambler’s Lament, the penniless penitent gambler has been 
emphatically asked to take to agriculture. The existence of some 
sort of irrigation can be inferred from III.45.3 and VII.49.2. Cattle- 
rearing was a means of livelihood. There are prayers for cows, 
particularly milch cows, horse, goat, sheep, etc., as means of 
subsistence. Some of the other occupations were carpentry, medical 
profession, priesthood, iron-work, poetry, corn-grinding, chariot- 
making, making swords and axes, weaving, ship-building, rope- 
making, tannery, etc. [vide 1.162.8, II. 13.9, VI.9.1, VII.84.2, IX. 112, 
X.34.13; 72.2; 112.7; 122.4, etc.). 

Among the articles of foodstuff were rice, barley, pulverised 
grain, rice boiled in milk, cake, powdered grains mixed with curd. 
The word dadhi-mantha perhaps denotes butter churned from curd 
or ghi made with it. Dog-meat and beef seem to have been eaten, 
fish-eating was in vogue. People used to drink wine and soma-juice; 
the latter, extracted from the soma creeper, was perhaps confined 
to the sacerdotal class. 
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There is enough evidence that the government was monarchical. 
1. 126. 1 refers to a king, named Bhavya. Some ddna-stutis, mentioned 
earlier, refer to liberal gifts made by the kings to the priests. 

POSITION OF WOMEN 

It appears that, in the Rgvedic society, women had equality with 
men in all spheres of life, religious and secular. We find the females, 
Ghosa, Visvavara, Apala, etc., who were rsis of some hymns. The 
son and daughter were equally entitled to inherit patrimony and to 
perform the last rites of the father. We find, inVIII. 31.5-6, a couple 
jointly performing somabhisava, and attending a sacrifice together. 
That the woman occupied an honoured position is indicated by 
several stanzas of the Rgveda. In III. 53. 4, 6 the wife is stated to be 
the house, the giver of birth to issues and the doer of salutary deeds. 
Though monogamy was the ideal (e.g., 1.124.7, IV.3.2, X.71.4), yet 
the prevalence of polygamy is evident from the mantras (X.145), 
stated to be used by co-wives. The mention of sapatni-dhauana- 
davata (deity driving away co-wives), as the goddess associated 
with the hymn, clearly points to the persecution by co-wives. 

A brotherless girl was regarded as unsuitable for marriage 
(X.27), because the son of such a girl was treated as a son of the girl’s 
father. From X.27. 11, 12 it appears that a girl had the freedom to 
choose her desired man from among those who came to seek her 
hand. X.40.2 hints at the marrige of a widow with her husband’s 
younger brother. 

RV, X.85 is about the marriage of Surya. It throws considerable 
light on the customs and practices in connection with marriage in 
those times. Stanza 26 is a blessing to the bride to the following 
effect: be you an empress to your father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
brother-in-law and sister-in-law. Stanza 36 is an expression of the 
following good wishes to the husband and wife: may you live 
together for ever, never be separated from each other, enjoy various 
kinds of food, living in the own house, enjoy yourselves in company 
of your sons and grandsons, etc. 

Dice-playing was a popular pastime. There are references to 
dance and acting. 1.92.4 presents goddess Usas (dawn) as a dancing 
girl. Among musical instruments, mention has been made of 
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dundubhi (drum), vina (lute) and flute. Chariot-race was a popular 
sport. Riding swings was a common means of diversion. 

Fighting appears to have been common. Nor is it surprising at 
a time when the Aryans attempted to subjugate the original 
inhabitants of the land. Of the gods, Indra appears as the master- 
fighter who vanquished terrible demons, and pushed into caves 
those who defied the Aryans . There are references to armed conflicts 
between kings. In VI. 75 we find praise of armour, bow, arrow, adroit 
chariot driver, horses suitable for war, etc. 

~ Many superstitious beliefs and practices are found in the 
Rgveda. We have already mentioned some mantras believed to 
produce beneficial effects. People used to believe in ghosts and evil 
spirits haunting forests and funeral grounds. Birds like owl were 
looked upon as ominous. The idea that diseases can be transferred 
to certain creatures occurs in 1.50.12. The disease, called harimana 
(jaundice?), was believed to be transferable to parrots and to 
turmeric. Bad dreams were dreaded, so much so that a deity, named 
duhsvapna-nasana-devata, came to be recognised (1. 120. 12). There 
was belief in vasikarana (bringing others under control) as we find, 
for instance, in X.49.5. Certain rites are prescribed for counter- 
acting the effect of curse. Miracles, caused by divine grace, were 
believed; e.g., a lame man walking, eye-sight restored to a blind 
person, etc. (for instance, II. 15. 7; IV.19.9). 

Rgvedic society was not free from vices. We have already 
mentioned gambling. There is reference to adultery (e.g., X.34.5). A 
liar has been compared with a woman hating her husband (IV.5.5). 
There is reference to an illegitimate child (11.29. 1) being surreptiously 
thrown away. In Yami’s alluring her unwilling brother, Yama 
(X.10) for sexual enjoyment we find incest. From VII. 55.3 and 
VII.86.5, for instance, we learn of robbers and thieves in the society. 
Cheating and fainting due to excessive drinking are also mentioned. 
People, belonging to the condemned vratya class, are stated to have 
spoilt sacrificial rites. 

Yajurveda 

It is the Veda of the yajus or mantras used, in connection with 
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sacrificial rites, by the priest, called adhvaryu. 

In the introductory portion of the Mahabhasya, the Great 
Commentary on Panini’s grammar, Patahjali (c. second century bc) 
referes to 101 recensions of this Veda. The extant YV has two 
recensions, called krsna (black) and sukla (white). The former 
exists in four recensions, namely. 

(i) Kathaka, (ii) Kapisthala , (iii) Maitrayani and (iv) Taittirlya 

(also called Apastamba-samhita). 

The Vajasaneyi- samhita is included in Sukla YV, the Vajasaneyi is 
named after Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya, the principal teacher of this 
Veda. This Samhita has two recensions, Kanva and Madhyandina. 

While the Krsna YV contains both mantra and Brahmana (a 
class of Vedic literature, dealt with later on), the Sukla YV contains 
only mantra. 

This Veda contains both metrical and prose compositions. The 
metrical portions are mostly rks from the Rgveda . Some of the prose 
portions deal with magical practices, and some contain abhicarika 
kriya or practices designed to cause harm to others. 

A characteristic feature of this Veda is riddles some ofwhich are 
of the Brahmodaya (concerning Brahman) type and elitist, while 
others are popular. From this Veda we learn of the different 
occasions on which the riddles served the purpose of diversion. For 
instance, some riddles were used as a means of diversion among the 
priests in asvamedha sacrifice. 

A way of pleasing gods was to offer prayers in honour of them 
reciting many names of them and mentioning their several qualities. 
Of such prayers, the oldest is the Satarudrlya occurring in the 
sixteenth chapter of the Vajasaneyi Samhita and in the Taittirlya 
Samhita (IV.5). It mentions 100 names of Rudra. This served as a 
model for addressing different deities mentioning their various 
names in later times. 

This Veda has no literary merits. But, its imporatance in the 
history of Indian religion is undoubted. It throws considerable light 
on the ritualistic aspect of the Vedic literature and sacerdotalism. 
As Wintemitz aptly says, without understanding the YV, one 
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cannot understand the Brahmanas (to be dealt with later on), and 
without a knowledge of these works one cannot comprehend the 
Upanisads ( History of Indian Literature, 1, 1990, p. 174). 

Samaveda 

The Samaveda is the Veda of samans (sweet songs). The priest, 
called udgata, used to sing these songs in Vedic sacrifices. 

According to a tradition, this Veda existed in a large number of 
recensions. There are, at present, three recensions namely. 
Kauthuma, Ranayaniya and Jaminlya. Of these, the best known is 
the Kauthuma. This Veda, containing a total number of 1810 
stanzas, is divided into two parts, called Arcika and Uttararcika. 
Some of the stanzas are repetitions. Excluding the repetitions, the 
number of stanzas comes to 1549. Excepting 75 stanzas all the 
others occur in the Rgveda mostly inits eighth and ninth Mandala s . 
With the aforesaid Arcika are associated two song-books, called 
Gramageya-gana (songs to be sung in villages) and Aranyageya- 
gana (songs to be sung in forests). The latter contains some 
melodies which were considered to be dangerous and, therefore, 
unfit for being sung in villages. There are two other song-books, 
called t Jhagana and XJhyagana , connected respectively with 
Gramageya and Aranyageya. These two served the purpose of 
giving the samans in the order in which they were used at rituals. 

The Samaveda, which is the earliest work on Indian music, 
reveals the heptatonic system used in songs, the notes were indicated 
by letters; a more widely used method was to indicate the seven 
notes by the figures 1 to 7. At the time of singing, the priests used 
to stress notes by the movement of their hands and fingers. Many 
melodies must have been used in singing the songs. There was long- 
standingbelief that the songs or, at least, some of them were mystic 
and had magical effect. 

Atharvaveda 

It was originally entitled Atharvaiigirasa. Atharva denoted white 
magic, i.e., magic employed for the welfare of people; e.g., cure of a 
disease, counter-acting the effect of poison, etc., Ahgiras was black 
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magic, designed for imprecation of or mischief to the enemy. The 
Vedas were, in the earliest times, referred to as trayl (the triad), i.e., 
the three Vedas excluding the Atharvaveda. The reason for the 
exclusion was, perhaps, the elements of magic, particularly of 
hostile magic present in the Atharvaveda, or this Veda, having no 
connection with the performance of sacrifices, was not accorded the 
status of Veda. 

This Veda is available in two recensions, called Saunaka and 
Paippalada of which the former is more widely known. The 
Saunakiya recension contains 731 hymns divided into 20 chapters. 
Nearly one-seventh of this Veda has been taken from the Rgveda. 
Chapters 15 and 16 contain prose compositions of the type of 
Brahmanas (to be dealt with later). 

The contents of the hymns of this Veda can be divided as: 

(1) Bhaisajya — containing songs and mantras for healing 
diseases. 

(2) Ayusya — prayers for health and long life. 

(3) Paustika — benedictions for the attainment of happiness 
and success. 

(4) Abhicarika — imprecations for harm to demons and enemies 
and mantras for exorcism. 

Besides the above, this Veda contains expiatory mantras for washing 
off sin, mantras for ensuring unity in the family, magical songs 
relating to marriage and love, charming hymns in honour of Earth 
and Varuna. Songs and mantras, relating to sacrifices, are also 
there. Chapter 20 contains hymns, called kuntapa which are like 
the dana-stutis of the Rgveda. 

In comparison with the other Vedas, it reflects, to the greatest 
extent, the life of the common people. A study of it reveals their 
religious and superstitious faiths, aims and aspirations, magic and 
charms for their material happiness and for the destruction of 
enemies, etc. 

Ayurveda or medical science of ancient India appears to have 
had its roots in the Bhaisajya hymns of the Veda. Caraka, the oldest 
authority in Indian medicine, declares ( Caraka-samhita , 1.30.19- 
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20) that a physician should be familiar with the medical science 
dealt with in this Veda. Susruta, the highest authority on Indian 
surgery, makes it clear ( Sus'ruta-samhita , 1.6) that Ayurveda is an 
offshoot of the Atharvaveda. 

The infl uence of this Veda on the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana is 
undoubted. Vatsyayana acknowledges (e.g., Kamasutra , VII.1.1.) 
the authority of this Veda. 

The Atharvaveda forms, as it were, a bridge between the 
Karma-kanda (ritualism) and Jhana-kanda (advocating the 
knowledge of the ultimate truth). It contains a lot of matters 
relating to the state after death, immortality, continence. Brahman, 
etc., which have been elaborately discussed in the Upanisads. This 
Veda reveals the anticipations of the later concepts of pantheism, 
monotheism, unity underlying diversity, etc. 

This Veda also foreshadows the mystic syllable and words as 
well as mantras found in the later Tantric works. 

On politics also there is influence of this Veda. XIV. 146 of 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra , named Aupanisadika-prakarana, appears 
to have been written on the model of this Veda. According to 
Kautilya, at least one minister in the king’s cabinet must be an 
Atharvavedic priest. Such a priest was versed in Itihasa (history), 
Purana, Gatha Nards'arhsl stanzas and songs in praise of heroes). 
These formedthe basis ofthe later narrative literature, the Puranas 
and Epics. 

As regards pantheon, it reveals some peculiarities. In it, gods 
Savita, Tvasta and Prajapati have become fused. Some new deities 
have appeared; e.g. Samvrtva, Heti, Nilimpa, Vairaja, Samsica, etc. 

Coming to the society of the Atharvaveda, we find that the 
caste-system has become more pronounced. It appears that caste 
was determined by birth. If necessary, a person of one caste might 
be a member of another. The brahmanas have come to be looked 
upon as gods on earth, the position of the sacerdotal class has been 
well established. The demand of the priests for sacrificial fees is 
found to be growing more and more. Only the brahmanas were 
entitled to partake ofthe sacrificial food. In several contexts (e.g., 
V. 17.9, V. 18.9-10) there is evidence of their concern for self-interest. 
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Discrimination between the Aryans and the sudras became very 
prominent. There are many references to sin and expiatory rites. 
We meet with vratyas for the first time in this Veda; they appear 
to have been people who defied Brahmanical rites and practices. 

Guests were highly esteemed, and were duly entertained 
(IX.6). People used to enjoy themselves in various ways of 
entertainment. The prevalence of music, both vocal and 
instrumental, and dance is noticed. Race, chariot-race and horse- 
race were some of the popular sports. There is mention of semi- 
circular race-course for horse-race. Race-competition was a 
noteworthy part of the rajasuya sacrifice by which a king was 
formally enthroned as a sovereign monarch. Fowling and hunting 
were other means of diversion. 

As regards women, IX.5.27-8 testify to the vogue of widow re- 
marriage, V.17.8-9 bear testimony to polyandry. Despite a high 
ideal of conjugal life, there is evidence of the infidelity on the part 
of wives. As in the Rgveda so also in this Veda, too, a newly married 
woman has been accorded the status of an empress in her husband’s 
house. In conformity with tradition, however, the birth of a son was 
more desirable than that of a daughter. In VI. 11.3, the birth of a 
daughter has been deplored. XVIII. 3.1 refer to sati-daha (burning 
of widows). Duhita (daughter) used to milk cattle. Women used to 
weave and dress their hairs. It was a woman’s duty to lighten the 
duties of her husband to a great extent (XIX. 1). It was a part of the 
duty of the mistress of the house to look after domestic animals. 
There is a prayer, in the Vasudhara hymn, to the effect that the 
ladies of the household may do domestic work without remissness. 
In this society, there appear to have been maid-servants and female 
slaves. They were engaged in various kinds of work, -particularly 
husking corns. 

The economy was mainly agricultural. There are references to 
the wide use of ploughs and cattle. Manuring was known. Among 
argricultural products are mentioned rice, barley, wheat, sesame, 
various cereals, etc. Various crafts appear to have been the 
occupations of both women and men. Among such women are 
mentioned rajayitri (female dyer), kantakikari (?), vidala-kari 
(making things with split bamboo?), etc. Among craftsmen are 
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rathakarl (chariot-maker), taksana (carpenter), suta (charioteer). 
Weaving as a profession was in vogue. Usury appears to have been 
in vogue. Besides barter system, there was perhaps the use of gold 
co ins called niska. Industry was one of the pursuits of men. 
Higgling prevailed at that time also, as indicated by V.15. Among 
the commercial commodities were clothes, bed, goat-skin, etc. 

Cattle received great care; this was because, besides their 
usefulness in agriculture, their milk was used in sacrificial rites. 
Cow-slaughter, at places other than the place of sacrifice, was an 
offence for which death-penalty was prescribed. Pastures were 
carefully maintained. Spacious cow-sheds were built. Prayers for 
averting excessive rainfall and drought indicate that agriculture 
depended mainly on rain. The cultivators appear to have had an 
idea of irrigation. 

Boats or ships seem to have been used; the word ‘sambf, 
denoting navigator, occurs in IX.2.6 for the first time in this Veda. 
A kingdom, threatened with destruction, has been likened to a 
sinking ship. 

From the use of the words syamayas (black metal or iron) and 
lohitayas (red metal or copper) in XI.3.1, 7, IX.5.4 and XI.3.1, 7 
respectively leave no doubt about the wide use of metal in that age. 

People appear to have lived mainly in wooden houses. A house 
contained a room for preservation of fire and also space for domestic 
animals. The description of houses is found in III. 12, IX.3. 

In an agricultural society, importance was naturally attached 
to villages. Residential houses, pasture, cultivable land and aranya 
(extensive fallow land outside the village) — these together 
constituted a village. There were joint families in the society. 

Government was generally monarchical. The king was elected 
by the people. There was the practice of re-installing a king who was 
banished. The general rate of revenue was l/16th of the produce. 
The priest was a high state functionary. He used to try various 
means for the extension ofthe kingdom, destruction of enemies and 
the welfare ofthe king. This V eda testifies to the existence of several 
assemblies and of the practice of delivering lectures in them. 
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As regards food and drink, dress and decoration, there is noi 
much difference between the Rgveda and Atharvaveda. In this age 
conch-shells were used ( as amulets. The word pravarta (XV.2.5, 9 
probably denotes a kind of ear-ornament. Nivi (VIII.6.20) seems t( 
stand for under-garment. For the preservation of the foetus, there 
was the practice of tying a medicinal herb at a particular part of the 
nivi. Upavasana (XTV.2.41) seems to mean a veil or breast-cover 
Vavrivasa (VIII.6.2) perhaps stands for breast-cover. XV.2.5 appears 
to indicate that women of this age used some sort of head-covej 
(usnisa). Kumba, kurira, tirita were perhaps different kinds o; 
head-ornaments. Men of this age used to decorate themselves with 
various ornaments, called niska (necklace) rukma ? and jewels 
Some herbs also were used as ornaments. For the growth of hairs 
the juice of a creeper, believed to increase hair, was sprinkled ovei 
them. The intense smell of the sami-tree ( Prosopis spicigera) with 
long leaves was supposed to cause baldness. For cleansing the hairs 
of women a device with a 100 tooth-like projections was used; it was. 
perhaps the earliest form of comb. From VI.68.1-3 we learn of the 
use of razors for cutting hairs and beards. The barber was called 
vaptd (VIII. 2. 17) 

It is significant that the tiger appears for the first time, in the 
Atharvaveda . From this fact we can imagine that, the Arya diaspora 
included the Gangetic valley, the natural habitat of this grand 
animal. There is evidence of the use of elephants. There is some 
geographical information in this Veda. For instance, it mentions 
the rivers Yamuna and Varnavati (probably in Varnavata, modern 
Barnava in U.P.), the mountain Mujavat (to the south of Kashmir), 
the regions, called Magadha (south Bihar), Bahlika (between the 
Bias and Sutlej , tributaries of the river Indus) and Ahga (land about 
Bhagalpur including Monghyr in Bihar). The Veda mentions also 
the Kuru king, Pariksit and Janamejaya as well as king Vltahavya. 

Brahmanas 

The four Vedic samhitas, the contents whereof are referred to as 
mantras, along with the Brahmanas, are together called Veda 
(mantra-brahmanayor-veda-namadheyam). 

The ritualistic aspect of the Vedas gradually became so elaborate 
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that, for the convenience ofthose who performed the rites, it became 
necessary to write works laying down the minutiae of the rites. The 
result was the rise of the Brahmana literature. These are prose 
works with occasional stanzas, called gathas. Some of the 
Brahmanas are accented. 

The contents of these works can be divided into three parts, viz. 
Vidhi, Arthavada and Upanisads. Vidhi deals with the rules to be 
followed in performing sacrifices. In the Arthavada portion, there 
are discussions on the meaning of sacrifices, and mantras as well as 
the purpose served by them. A noteworthy feature of this portion is 
the introduction of narratives, Itihasa and Puranas (in the sense of 
akhyana and not the Puranic works of later times like Agm, Vayu, 
etc.). For instance, the Satapatha Brahmana contains the renowned 
stones of Pururavas and UrvasI, the Flood Legend, etc. The Legend 
of Sunahsepa, in the Aitareya Brahmana, is interspersed with 
gathas which, in their language and metres, resemble Epic verses. 
The gathas, called Narasarhsis, contain eulogies of heroes. Some 
akhyanas lay down the origin of certain things or customs; these 
and stories relating to creation are called Puranas. The stories 
about gods and humans fall under the category of Itihasa. That 
such narratives were regarded as important is proved by the fact 
that there was a class of litterateurs, known as akhyanavid ( Aitareya , 
III.25), i.e., versed in akhyanas. 

The Upanisad portions contain explanations, polemics, theology 
and philosophical matter. 

An important characteristic of the Brahmanas is Nirukti 
(etymology); in it, there are derivations and exposition of many 
words. Other features of these works are the determination of the 
true nature of objects and symbolisation. 

Every Veda has its own Brahmanas. The Ilgveda has two, viz. 
Aitareya andKausltaki. The Satapatha and Taittirlya belong to the 
Yajurveda, the former belonging to the Sukla Yajurveda and the 
latter to the Krsna. Of the several works of this class, belonging to 
the Samaveda, noteworthy are the Tandya-mahabrahmana or 
Pahcavirhsa, Sadvirhsa, Jaiminiya and Chandogya. The only 
Brahmana of the Atharvaveda is the Gopatha. 

In the Brahmanas of the Rgveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda, 
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stress has been laid on the duties respectively of the priests, called 
Hota, Adhvaryu and Udgata. 

The age of composition of the Brahmanas cannot be determined. 
This much only can be said that these were written long after the 
Vedas. 

The Rgvedic deities re-appear in the Brahmanas, but their 
nature has undergone change. In this age, their omnipotence 
depends on sacrifices. Some deities, who were not so important in 
the Rgveda, have become more eminent in this period, e.g., Rudra 
or ^ivaand Visnu. The word asura, in the Rgveda, denoted a person 
or deity possessed of superhuman power. In the Brahmanas, it has 
come to mean demon. These works refer to many conflicts between 
gods and demons. In the Rgveda, in a fight between a god and 
demon the former appears to be victorious. But, in these works, god 
and demon appear to be eager to defeat each other by the power 
derived from sacrifice. Thus, sacrifice assumed so much importance 
in these works that it became not a means to the end, but the end 
itself. The main pursuit of people became the performance of 
sacrifices. The sacrificial rites required attention to even minor 
details without which a rite was supposed to be imperfect and 
harmful to the sacrificer. For this reason, the priest was regarded 
as indispensable. The sacerdotal class became objects of great 
respect, so much so that even other Brahmanas were looked upon 
as gods incarnate. 

When ritualism gripped the society, some people felt the urge 
of knowing the truth behind all rites and rituals. This resulted in 
the composition of the Upanisads. Buddhism also arose as a protest 
against ritualism. 

These works are dry-as-dust prose compositions dealing with 
ritualistic details which are jejune and insipid. The Brahmanas, 
however, are important in the history of religion. Their contribution 
is not negligible in the study of the development of later religious 
and philosophical ideas. The seeds of some doctrines, which were 
fully developed in the Aranyakas and Upanisads, were sown in the 
Brahmanas. For instance, Brahman who figures so prominently in 
the Upanisads, already appears in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(XI.2.3. 1) where it is held that, in the beginning, there was Brahman 
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alone. It was he who created the gods, and gave, for their residence, 
the earth to Agni, firmament to Vayu and the heaven to Surya. 

In the desert of these works, the legends, historical narratives 
and Pur anas, referred to earlier, serve as oases. These throw light 
on the development of the narrative literature of ancient India. The 
Brahmanas have considerably influenced later literary works in 
Sanskrit. In this connection, special mention is deserved by the 
legends of Pururavas and Urvas'I, and of Sunahsepa. The Flood 
Legend in the Satapatha Brahmana, whether indigenous or derived 
from a foreign source, is the oldest Indian version. The gathas of 
these works appear to be the earliest forms of Epic poetry. As 
already stated, the Gathd Narasamsls contain historical elements. 

We have seen above that some Brahmanas contain Nirukti 
(etymology) which is important in the history of ancient Indian 
linguistics. 

From certain matters, relating to sacrifices, we can get a 
glimpse of the moral ideas of those times. For instance, from 
II.5.2.20 of the Satapatha we learn that it was sinful for a woman 
to have sexual relation with a man other than her husband; if she 
did so, her sin was considered to be lightened by her confession. 

Aranyakas and Upanisads 

The Aranyakas are a class of works which were written as sorts of 
supplements to the Brahmanas. Aranyaka, a derivative of aranya 
(forest), appears to indicate that these represent the thoughts of the 
sages who meditated in the jungles. The significance and mysticism 
of sacrifices form the main contents of these works. 

The Upanisads of the oldest period are partly included in the 
Aranyakas, and partly supplements to them. The word upanisad, 
derived from root sad (to sit), preceded by the prefixes upa and ni 
etymologically means sittting down of a disciple near his 
preceptor. These works contain esoteric doctrines imparted by 
the preceptor to his disciple. Another name of Upanisad is 
Vedanta ( veda + anta ) or the end of Veda. These works originated 
at the end of the Vedic age. In the period of studenthood, the 
Upanisads were studied after the completion of Vedic study. 
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The Upanisads appear to have been written as a protest 
against the idea that the performance of sacrifices was the be- 
all and end-all of life. The following questions arose among the 
elites. Are the sacrifices, with their complicated procedure, 
requiring a long time and a lot of money, all-important? Are 
there really so many gods and goddesses? By whom is the 
phenomenal world kept going? Such problems are sought to be 
solved in the Upanisads. 

Some of them are written in prose, some in verse and others 
are in mixed prose and verse. Their language is generally simple. 

How many such works were composed, which of them are 
more authoritative than others — these questions are difficult 
to answer. 

The following ten Upanisads, commented upon by 
Sankaracarya (c. eighth century ad), are generally believed to be 
more authoritative than the others: 

Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna , Munda, Mandiikya, Taittirlya, 

Aitareya, Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka. 

It should be noted that, in his exposition of the Brahmasutra, 
Sankara mentions 12 Upanisads as authoritative. Among them, 
the aforesaid Mandiikya is absent, and the additional three are the 
Kausitaki,Svetasvatara andMahanarayana. Ofthese 12 Upanisads, 
the Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya, Taittirlya, Aitareya, Kausitaki 
and Kena are older than the rest. 

There are references to many more Upanisads. For instance, 
the Muktika Upanisad refers to as many as 108 Upanisads. 

The Upanisads lay greater stress on knowledge than on karman 
or rites. Their aim is to realise the highest truth that Brahman, the 
Supreme Soul ( paramatman ) is omnipresnt and omnipotent. The 
relation between the individual soul (residing in every creature) 
and the Supreme Soul has been the subject of dispute among later 
philosophers. The central idea of all the indisputably genuine 
Upanisads is this — the universe is Brahman and Brahman is 
atman. Tat-tvam-asi (you are that). The significance of this 
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quintessence of Upanisadic philosophy is — you are the universe 
and Brahman ; the world exists so long as you are conscious of its 
existence. 

The Isopanisad aptly says (verse 11) that vidya (knowledge of 
divinity according to Sankara) and avidya (sacrificial rites) are both 
necessary for one aspiring after liberation; one crosses death by 
avidya, he attains immortality by vidya. 

Atman could not be described as a positive entity. It has been 
sought to be defined by characteristics which are contradictory to 
one another. For instance, it has been held that atman is stationary, 
yet faster than mind; it is near yet far, it exists inside everything 
and also outside. The Bhagavad Gita (II. 22-5), true to the spirit of 
the Upanisads, declares that weapons cannot cut atman , fire 
cannot bum it, water cannot damp it and wind cannot make it dry. 
It is further stated (11.20) that atman remains unaffected even 
when the body is killed. 

The same atman has different experiences in the three states 
of jagrat (waking), svapna (sleep) and susupti (deep slumber). 
Beyond these stages is the condition called turiya, the fourth state 
mwhichthe soul becomes one with Brahman (Supreme Spirit). The 
individual soul is covered by five kosas (vestures), viz .,pranamaya 
(made of vital air), annamaya (made of food), manomaya (made of 
mind), vijhanamaya (made of intelligence) and anandamaya (made 
of bliss) which make the body enshrining the soul. Our ultimate 
goal is to realise the soul lying hidden by the above kosas like a 
sword covered by the scabbard. 

Brahman is formless. The Kena Upanisad speaks of Brahman 
as ear of the ear, mind of the mind, sentence of a sentence, breath 
of the breath and eye of the eye, etc. The sole Reality, Brahman, the 
imperishable one, is the cause of the creation, preservation and 
destruction of the world. As stated above, He is the ultimate goal for 
the realisation of whom are necessary dama (restraint), dana 
(charity), day a (kindness) and detachment. The subtle atman, 
beyond speech and mind, is not realisable by argument, Vedic 
study, study of many scriptures nor by intellect. The requisites, 
other than those mentioned above, are truthfulness, penance, true 
knowledge, constant continence, etc. The successive acts for 
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realisation are listening to what the sages say in this regard, 
reflection on and deep meditation of what has been said. 

The Upanisads believe in the transmigration of soul. What 
makes them attractive is the attempt to inculcate doctrines by 
means of dialogues and narratives of various kinds. For instance, 
the doctrine tat-tvam-asi (you are that) has been analysed in the 
Chandogya Upanisad. In the renowned dialogue between 
Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi, in the Brhadaranyaka, the truth about 
atman has been expounded. The eternal quest for the knowledge of 
the supreme truth has been articulated in the Yama-Naciketa story 
of the Katha ; in it, the immortality of the soul has been sought to be 
established. In the legend of Prajapati and his sons, conatined in 
the Brhadaranyaka instructions about dama, dana and daya, 
mentioned earlier, are given. 

Some have accused the Upanisads of preaching pessimism. It 
has been argued that these treatises attach the greatest importance 
to knowledge. As a result, in course of time, this bred indifference 
to material happiness, even a feeling of aversion to all that is 
temporal. Pessimism is evident in the story of king Brhadratha in 
the Maitrayani Upanisad (1.2.4). But, a close study of these works 
reveals that Upanisadic philosophy is not basically pessimistic. The 
aim of life, according to it, is the realisation of or merging into the 
blissful Brahman. What is delusion or grief to one who has realised 
the oneness of all with the soul? The Taittirlya Upanisad (III.6) 
clearly declares — these beings are bom out of joy, in joy they live, 
into j oy they return (finally) . Thus , we see that the Upanisads do not 
advocate aversion to joy. What they advocate is not gross pleasure 
which is preya, but the happiness that is sreya or salutary; this can 
be obtained by true knowledge. 

The Upanisads are valuable in many respects. They contain a 
rare combination of sublime philosophical doctrines and fine poetry. 
The legends and parables, contained in them, have considerable 
importance in the history of the narrative literature of ancient 
India. The huge tree of Vedanta philosophy, with its ramifications 
in India and abroad, is rooted in the Upanisads. The Bhagavad 
Gita, which has been acclaimed in India and foreign countries for 
advocating the threefold path of knowledge, action and devotion, 
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and has moulded the philosophy of the lives of many people, has 
been stated as the essence of all the Upanisads. 

It is noteworthy that the Islamic philosophy of Sufism has been 
considerably influenced by the Upanisads. The renowned German 
philosopher, Schopenhauer paid glowing tribute to these treatises. 
He said that they had been the solace of his life and would be the 
solace of his death. According to the eminent indologist, Basham, 
the sages of India, who meditated in the jungles of the Gangetic 
valley 600 years or more before Christ, are still forces in the world. 

In the Upanisads, we get glimpses of the society in those far-off 
days. It is learnt from the Yajnavalkya-Maitreyi dialogue, in the 
Brhadaranyaka, that even some women had an ardent desire to be 
enlightened about the highest knowledge of the atman. The same 
Upanisad informs us that GargI embarrassed sage Yajhavalkya by 
volleys of philosophical questions in a learned assembly. Even 
common men appear to have been inquisitive about the highest 
truth. For instance, there is a story in the Chandogya Upanisad 
(IV. 1-3) that a charioteer, named Raikva was possessed of the 
knowledge of the Supreme truth, and that a rich man approached 
him for enlightenment in the matter. The story of Satyakama 
Javala, in the Chandogya (IV.4),< establishes the glory of truth. 

Vedangas 

The study of the Vedas was a must for the upper classes of men, 
especially for brahmanas whose main occupations were the study 
and teaching of the Vedas. It was believed that incorrect recitation 
of Vedic mantras, even a mistake in accentuation, was sinful, and 
caused harm to the reciter. Mere knowledge of the texts was not 
enough, the comprehension oftheir meaning was also indispensable 
for ensuring the result of the Vedic rites. Thus, accessories became 
necessary for the preservation of the texts intact, and also for their 
comprehension and details about their rsis, metres and application 
in different rites. 

These reasons led to the composition of the Vedangas or 
ancillary Vedic works. These were six, namely, Siksa, Kalpa, 
Vyakarana, Nirukta, Chandas and Jyotisa. These can be divided 
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into two classes, expository and ritualistic. Those ofthe former class 
are: 

(i) Siksa — containing rules about phonetics, the syllables, accents, 
analysis of words ( pada-patha ), etc. The oldest works of this class 
are called pratisakhya. Each sakha ( pratisakha ) or recension of 
each Veda had its own pratisakhya. For instance, to the Itgveda 
belongs the pratisakhya, attributed to Saunaka. Besided the Sama- 
pratisakhya, there are two works belonging to Samaveda. One is 
the Puspa-sutra which is a sort of Pratisakhya of Uttaragana of the 
Samaveda ; the other is the Pancavidha- sutra which lays down the 
manner in which Sama-ganas are to be sung. The Pratisakhyas 
contain considerable grammatical matters also. The Panmlya- 
s'lksa is well known. The oldest treatise on Indian music is the 
Ndradiya-s'iksa, . 

(ii) Vyakarana — grammar. Panini’s (c. fourth century bc) 
Astadhyayi is the oldest extant grammar. It deals not only with 
Vedic language and accents, but also with classical language. 
Panini refers to earlier grammarians such as Apisali (Panini VI. 1- 
92), Sphotayana (VT.1.123), Sakalya (VIII.3.19), etc. According to a 
tradition, a grammar called Mahes'a was earlier and more elaborate 
than Panini’s grammar. 

According to Patanjali (c. second century bc) in his Mahabhasya, 
holds that vyakarana is the chief among the six Vedangas. It was 
called vedanam veda, the Veda of the Vedas. 

(Hi) Nirukta — etymology. Of the works of this class, the only one 
that is available is the Nirukta by Yaska (c. eighth or seventh 
century bc). It is a commentary on the Nighantu which contains five 
lists of words divided into three sections; called kandas, namely. 

( a) Naighantuka-kanda — a collection ofV edic words conveying 
special meanings; 

(b) Naigama-kanda — comprising difficult Vedic words of 
doubtful import; 

(c) Daivata-kanda — grouping of deities into three classes, 
namely residing in heaven ( dyusthana ), atmosphere 
C antariksa ) and earth ( bhu ). 
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(iv) Chandas — metres. The Rgveda-pratisakhy a mentions Vedic 
metres. The Nidana-sutra of the Samaveda contains some 
information aboutmetres besides songs, etc. Th ePingala-chandah- 
sutra is the earliest available work exclusively on metrics In 
addition to Vedic metres, it deals with classical metres too. 

(v) Jyotisa — The extant Jyotisa-vedahga is metrical, containing 
36 stanzas in its Rgvedic recension and 43 stanzas in the Yajurvedic 
form. It discusses mainly the positions of the sun and the moon in 
summer and winter solstices, 27 constellations, new moon and full 
moon. 

Jyotisa was indispensable for the determination of time in respect 
of sacrificial rituals. Elements of Jyotisa occur in the Rgveda. Of 
Jyotisa-vedahga, only two works exist — one relating to the Rgveda , 
attributed to Lagadha and the other relating to the Yajurveda, by 
Sesa. According to some scholars, these two were written about 
1400 and 1200 bc. 

The ritualistic Vedanga is called kalpa comprising the following 
four types of works written in sutras (aphorisms): 

1. Srauta-sutra — dealing with the Vedic rituals. These 
contain details about Vedic sacrifices. Each Veda had its 
own s'rauta- sutras, e.g., Asvalayana-srauta-sutra and 
Samkhayana-srauta-sutra belonging to the Rgveda. 

2. Sulva-sutra — closely connected with the Srauta-sutras 
above are these sutras dealing with the measurement of 
sacrificial altars; s'ulva means the measuring tape. These 
are the earliest works on Indian geometry, and occupy a 
significant position in the history of mathematics. 

3 • Grhyasutra — dealing with rituals right from the ceremony 
of impregnation ( niseka or garbhadhdna) to funeral rite 
C antyesti-kriya ). These also are attached to particular Vedas. 
For instance, the Asvalayana and Samkhayana 
Grhyasutras belong to the Rgveda. 

4. Dharmasutra dealing with rules and regulations relating 
to the four castes and four stages of life, royal duties (rdja- 
dharrna ) and secular law ( vyavahdra ). 
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Besides the above works, some works of the type of Index were 
ritten for determining thersis, deities and metres of the hymns of 
le Rgveda. Thus, we have Arsanukramani, Devanukramanl and 
hando’nukramani. The Anuvakanukramani contains index to 
le anuvakas into which hymns, rather the Mandalas (books) of the 
gveda are sub-divided. Katyayana’s Sarvanukramanl , as the title 
Ldi cates, contains all the aforesaid anukramanis. The Brhaddevata 

s 0 

'Saunaka lists the names of thersis to whom are ascribed the r^s 
'the hymns. 
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Epics 


The Ramayana and the Mahabharata, representing the ethos of 
the Indians, are the two national Epics of India. 

The Ramayana 

Attributed to sage Valmiki, it consists of the following books: 

I. Bala-(or Adi)kanda, II. Ayodhya-kanda, III. Aranya- 
kanda, IV. Kiskindha-kanda, V. Sundara-kanda, VI. Lanka- 
(or Yuddha) kanda, and VII. Uttara-kanda. 

Each of the above books comprises several cantos ( sargas ). 

The main story is briefly as follows: 

Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya, has three queens, the eldest 
named Kausalya, the second Kaikeyi and the youngest Sumitra. 
Four sons are born to them; Rama was the son of Kausalya, Bharata 
and Satrughna of Kaikeyi and Laksmana of Sumitra. 

When they grow up, Dasaratha arranges for the coronation of 
Rama, the eldest son. But, Kaikeyi asks Dasaratha for the fulfilment 
of the two unspecified boons which he promised to her on a previous 
occasion. Of the two boons, one is that Rama would be banished; the 
other is that Bharata would be installed as king. 

Dasaratha is extremely shocked, but, in order to honour his 
promise, grants her the above two boons. Accordingly, Rama takes 
to forest-life. His devoted brother, Laksmana and loving wife Sita 
also accompany him. 

They put up in a hut in Paiicavati forest which is haunted by 
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demons. Surpanakha, the wicked sister of demon-king, Ravana of 
Lanka, makes overtures of love to Laksmana. This enrages him 
who chops off her nose. Insulted by this act, Ravana comes to that 
forest. One day, seeing a golden deer moving about in the forest, 
Sita is bent on getting it. At her request, Rama keeps Laksmana to 
guard Sita, and sets out to bring the golden deer which is really 
demon Maricain disguise. The demon-deer, being struck by Rama’s 
arrow, cries in a plaintive tone — 0 Laksmana. Agitated by this cry, 
Sita, apprehending danger to Rama, insists on Laksmana’s running 
for help to her dear husband. 

Seeing Sita unprotected, Ravana abducts her, and carries her 
away to Lanka. Rama comes back only to see the hut bereft of Sita. 
Having learnt of her abduction by Ravana. Rama is determined to 
rescue his beloved consort. 

Thereupon, Rama allies himself with the monkey-king Sugriva, 
and commissions his (Rama’s) loyal devotee, the noble monkey 
Hanumat to carry his signet-ring to Sita at Lanka. 

Having entered Lanka, Hanumat secretly meets Sita. He is, 
however, found out by Ravana’s men who set fire to his long tail as 
punishment. Hanumat, with his blazing tail, burns Lanka, and 
comes back to Rama. 

The simian followers of Rama builds a bridge across the ocean. 
Rama and Laksmana, with a large ratinue, invade Lanka, and after 
many reverses, succeed in extirpating the demons, and rescue Sita 
with whom Rama returns to Ayodhya, and is eventually anointed 
King. 

While Rama had been reigning, his subjects expressed their 
dislike of the fact that he had accepted Sita, tainted by her 
association with the despicable demons. Like a true king, intent on 
the satisfaction of the subjects, Rama banished Sita into a forest 
where she got asylum in the hermitage of Valmiki. There, she gave 
birth to two sons, Lava and Kusa. 

After many incidents, Valmiki, accompanied by Sita, came to 
Ayodhya. Sita, to give convincing proof of her chastity, prayed to 
Mother Earth to take her into herself. Earth showed a cleft into 
which Sita disappeared for ever. 
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The Epic originated, at an unknown time, as ballads transmitted 
orally and sung by two classes of people, viz. Sutas living in royal 
courts and Kusilavas who were travelling singers comparable, to a 
great extent, to the French troubadours. 

A long period elapsed before the above ballads came to be 
written. It is not known when the above ballads came to be written. 
It is not certain when the Ramayana was written for the first time. 
This much is certain that many interpolations crapt into the Epic, 
as is evidenced by the existence of more recensions than one which 
will be dealt with later on. 

As we have stated earlier, there is neither means to determine 
when the Ramayana ballads originated nor do we know precisely 
when they started to be written. After examining arguments and 
counter-arguments, Wintemitz concludes that the extantRamayana 
is, perhaps, the result of evolution through the period between the 
fourth or third century bc and the second century ad. 

GENUINE AND THE SPURIOUS 

Some scholars have put forward reasons for the assumption that 
books I and VII and parts of books V and VI are spurious. 

LITERARY VALUE OF THE RAMAYANA 

In comparison with the other Epic, the Ramayana is more aritstic, 
ornate and refined. It contains almost all the characteristics of a 
mahakavya according to the later writers on poetics . It is called adi- 
kavya, the first poetical work. The story goes that a brigand, named 
Ratnakara, while roaming in a forest, suddenly saw a couple of 
birds in copulation. Of them, one was killed by a fowler. Extremely 
moved to pity, Ratnakara uttered the following verse: 

rod nisada pratistham tvamagamah sasvatlh samah \ 
yat kraunca-mithunad ekamavadhih kama-mohitam 1 1 

The illiterate hoodlum was astonished at this utterance which was' 
like a devil citing scriptures. So, he exclaimed — kimidarh vyahrtam 
maya (what is this uttered by me?). According to the legend, this 
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was the very first verse (in classical Sanskrit literature) in which as 
Kalidasa aptly remarks — slokatvam apadyata yasya sokah (whose 
grief assumed the form of a verse). It is said that, in course of time, 
as a result of long and arduous penance, Ratnakara became a sage, 
Valimki by name. He is traditionally known as the author of the 
Ramayana. As he was the first poet, his Epic came to be known as 
adi-kavya. 

Besides occupying the place of honour in the annals of the 
kavya literature, this Epic reveals some intrinsic qualities. Its 
language is limpid, style racy. Nowhere is there any attempt to 
show off pedantry or tour de force which detracts from the merit of 
some later poetical works, particularly of the age of literary 
decadence. The reader seldom or never requires the help of a 
commentary in comprehending what the author wants to convey. 
The Epic contains elements of romance, as a glance at the contents 
of the Sundara-kanda reveals. 

Descriptions of nature in the Epic are delectable. In the 
Kiskindha-kanda, the pen-picture of spring, rains and autumn are, 
indeed, graphic and testify to the fact that the poet had an eye to see 
and an ear to hear. A few specimens are given below in English 
translation: 

The sky, overcast with clouds, is visible here and invisible 
there. At places, being obstructed by the mountains, it 
assumes the beauty of a great ocean devoid of waves. 

— Kiskindha 28/17. 

The flock of peacocks are as if performing sarhgita — they 
are dancing at some places, loudly crying at others; at 
places, they are perching on tree-tops with their plumes 
hanging. _ Kiskindha 28/37 

[Note: In Sanskrit, sarhgita donotes song, dance and 
instrumental music.] 

Charming descriptions of aspects of nature occur in some other 
kandas also. For example, 

The great hero, Hanumat caught sight of the rising moon 
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(in Lanka) — it was white like milk and a lotus-stalk, bright 

like a conch-shell; it seemed as though a swan was swimming 

in a tank. — Sundara 2/55 

In short, the Epic fully conforms to the ideal of poetry according to 
a critic who holds that poetry should be simple, sensuous and 
impassioned. 

The delineation of some of the characters reveals the masterly 
hand of the poet. Rama was not only an obedient son acting up to 
his father’s wish, and giving up the throne without a word of 
protest. He was a true hero with a keen sense of honour. He did not 
hesitate to wage war against the powerful Ravana, the abductor of 
his dear wife. Overcoming heavy odds, he succeeded in rescuing 
Sita and restoring her position as the queen-consort. A true king as 
he was, his concern was to keep his subjects pleased. They expressed 
resentment at his accepting Sita whose chastity, in the custody of 
the powerful Ravana, was suspected by them. In order to please 
them, he banished Sita though she was dearer to him than his own 
life. His love of her was so great that he never married again. 
Rama’s fraternal affection found poignant expression is his laments 
over the body of Laksmana struck down by the enemy’s missile. 

Sita has been depicted as an ideal woman. Sheer sense of duty 
and love for her husband urged her to forgo the comfort of royal 
harem and to resort to the arduous forest-life. This she did despite 
Rama’s persuasion to stay back. While in the forest, she did not 
flinch from her duties. She was forcibly carried away by Ravana 
who coaxed and cajoled her to live with him, and held out the 
tempting prospects of royal position in which she could enjoy all the 
pleasures of life. But, faithful to her husband, she spurned the 
overtures of the demon-king. He kept her body in captivity, but 
could not exercise control over her mind. No homily or threat could 
wean her away from her husband whose image was always before 
her mind’s eye. When she came to know of her exile in an alien 
forest, she felt utterly helpless as she was in an advanced stage of 
pregnancy. From then, she did not accuse Rama, but calmly 
accepted her wretched condition as the result of her own deeds in 
the previous life. 
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Poetical skill is revealed in the use of various figures of speech 
relating to both word and sense. The prosodic variety makes the 
Epic a pleasant read. 

RECENSIONS OF THE RAMAYANA 

The Ramay ana was a very popular Epic. Its popularity was country- 
wide. There was no printing press in ancient times. It was written 
by hand. The hand of the interpolator got ample opportunity to 
make changes in the text. The popularity of the Epic was responsible 
for the multiplicity of its manuscripts throughout the length and 
breadth of India. In course of time, three distinct regional recensions 
came into existence. These were the Kasmirian recension, Bengal 
recension and south Indian recension. These recensions diff er from 
one another in the number, order and reading of the text. 

RAMAYANA AND MAHABHARATA — WHICH IS EARLIER? 

Traditionally, the Ramayana preceded the Mahabharata. But, for 
certain reasons, the fact appears to be the other way round. Some 
of these reasons are as follows: Panini’s grammar mentions the 
Mahabharata characters Arjuna (IV.3.98) and Yudhisthira 
(VIII.3.95). But, it is silent about the characters of the Ramayana. 
The Mahabharata retains the old balled style, e.g., Arjuna uvaca, 
etc. But, the other Epic contains no such trace. The style of the 
Ramayana is obviously more ornate and polished than that of the 
Mahabharata. Again, the society, depicted in the Mahabharata, is 
much rougher and ruder than that revealed by the Ramayana. The 
Mahabharata depicts Draupadx as having five husbands. Polyandry 
was a very ancient practice which is not found in the Ramayana. 

Those, who think the Ramayana was earlier, point out that the 
Mahabharata contains, in Vana-parva (273-90), the story of Rama. 
But, it is not known whether the Mahabharata got the story from 
the Epic Ramayana or from the much older Rama ballad. It is also 
argued that the Harivarhsa, a part of the Mahabharata, refers to 
the Ramayana. The counter-argument is that the Harivarhsa was 
a later supplement ( khila ) to the Mahabharata. 

It is noteworthy that, in the Vllth book (143-66), the 
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Mahabharata contains verbatim a verse of the Vlth book ( 8 1/28 ) of 
the Ramayana. If this portion of the former is genuine, then it 
points to priority of the latter. Valmiki is mentioned several times 
in the Mahabharata. 

Some scholars hold that the nucleus of the Mahabharata may 
have been earlier than that of the other Epic, but, m their present 
forms, the Epic Ramayana appears to be earlier. 

INFLUENCE OF THE RAMAYANA IN INDIA AND ABROAD 
In India 

The infl uence of the Ramayana on the life and literature of the 
Indians is deep and pervasive. The enduring impact of this Epic is 
expressed in the following verse: 

yavat sthasyanti girayah saritasca mahitale t 
tavad ramayani-katha lokesu pracarisyatiu 

The Ramayana story will be current among the people as long as 
the mountains and rivers will exist on the earth. 

Children hear the story of the Ramayana from their elders even 
before they learn the alphabets. This story is regarded as the best 
medium for inculcating the basic moral principles to the boys and 
girls. Rama’s regard for his father, Laksmana’s devotion to the 
elder brother, Rama, Slta’s fidelity towards her husband, etc., have 
become proverbial. 

That the Ramayana played a great part in moulding the 
literature in ancient India is very nicely expressed in the following 
verse, attributed to Vamana-bhattabana: 

vandyah kasya na ualmikir-yasya van-madhunah kart (in 
adaya kavayo’dyapi viksipanti sva-s&ktimu 

To whom is notworthy of respect Valmiki picking honey 
drops of whose words the poets even today scatter into 
their own good speech? 

Many Sanskrit works, prose, poetical and dramatic, have drawn 
upon th eRamayana through the ages. As examples, we can mention 
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the following poetical works: Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, Bhattfs 
Bhatttkavya ( Ravana-vadha ), Kumaradasa’s Janaklharana, etc. 
Among the dramas, mention may be made of Bhasa’s Pratima- 
ndtaka, Bhavabhuti’s Uttara-rama-carita, etc., Bhoja’s Ramayana- 
campu is in mixed prose and verse. 

The vernacular literatures of India also reveal the deep impact 
of this Epic. Besides stories, based on episodes of this work, in the 
different regions of India, we have adaptations of the entire 
Ramayana. Among such adaptations, the most noteworthy are 
Kambana’s Ramayana in Tamil, Krttivasi Ramayana in Bengali, 
Tulasldasa’SjRdmacaritamdnasa in Hindi and the Nepali Ramayana 
of Bhanubhakta. 

Many Ramayana plays were written in Bengali as also in other 
regional languages. In Bengal, such plays were stage for popular 
entertainment in what was known as yatra. 

Professional kathakaras (narrators) used to narrate the 
Ramayana story for the entertainment and edification of the 
public. 

Even the Buddhists and Jains took recourse to this popular 
Epic as a vehicle for the propagation of their respective religions 
among the populace. For instance, the Das'aratha-jataka is an 
example of the Buddhist adaptation of the Ramayana story. The 
Jainas wrote a Ramayana, called Paiima-caria. 

Naqib Khan, Badauni and Haji Sultan translated (ad 999) into 
Persian the Ramayana ; this version was the basis of a versified 
form produced later on by Sadullah of Panipath in the Mughal 
regime of India. 

In Foreign countries 

The popularity of this Epic spread far beyond the confines of India. 
Bhanubhakta’s Ramayana, written in Nepali, is a national Epic of 
that country. Two Ramdyana-based Sanskrit dramas, composed 
there, are th e Mahtravana-vadha and Ramayana-nataka. 

The J anakiharana , mentioned earlier, was composed in Ceylon. 

The Cambodian version of the Ramayana, called Ramakerti, 
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reveals a blend of Brahmanical and Buddhistic ideas. There is 
epigraphical evidence of the fact that the Ramayana story was 
popular in Indo-China and Indonesia as early as the first millennium 
of the Christian era. Some temples of this country, e.g., Baphoun 
Mountain Tample, Banteay Sri Temple depict Ramayana scenes. 

The popular Ramayana of Thailand (Siam) is called Ramakir 
or Ramakien. A wall-painting from Phrakhee Vat, Bangkok, depicts 
aRamayana seen e. Ramayana episodes, besides being represented 
in sculptures and murals, are enacted on the stage, and provide 
themes for the popular mask-dance. 

In Malaysia, themes from the Indian Epics are used in dance, 
drama, puppet-shows and shadow-plays. The oldest Ramayana 
manuscript, the Hikayat Seri Rama has a Tamil model. 

The Epics of India profoundly influenced the literature of Java. 
The Javanese work, Uttara-kanda is a free old- Javanese paraphrase 
of the last book of the Sanskrit Ramayana, with some changes in 
the original story. The Serat-Rama is a neo-Javanese adaptation of 
the old-Javanese Kakawin. 

In Champa (South Annam), the latest redaction of the Rama- 
katha dates back to the eighteenth century ad. 

In Bali, a portion of the Ramakavaca is almost identical with 
passages of the Vdlmlki-Rdmayana. 

Episodes of the Ramayana are scenically represented on the 
stage in Laos. In Annam the form of Ramakatha is called “The King 
of Demons”, Rama and Site have imaginary names. 

Ikeda of Japan wrote a valuable treatise in Japanese about the 
two Great Epics of India. There is a Mongolian version of the 
Ramayana. Siberian folklore reveals familiarity with the Ramayana 
an abridged version of which appears in the Kalmuk language. 

The Mahabharata 

Attributed to sage Vyasa, it is an Epic consisting of 18 books, called 
Parvas. It has a supplement, entitled Harivamsa. Its contents are 
briefly as follows: 
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The Kauravas were cousins ofPandavas. Pandava Yudhisthira, 
the eldest of them, was crowned king. Duryodhana, the eldest of the 
Kauravas, was jealous of Yudhisthira whom he defeated in a 
deceitful game of dice. In accordance with the terms of a wager in 
the game, Yudhisthira, along with his four brothers and common 
wife, Draupadi, went into exile for 12 years plus one year of living 
incognito. Yudhisthira, having asked for the restoration of the 
throne after the expiry of the stipulated period, Duryodhana refused 
to give up the throne without a battle . In a gory battle at Kuruksetra, 
the Kauravas were completely routed and lost their lives. After 
victory mainly with the help of Krsna, Yudhisthira occupied the 
throne and, in course of time, the Pandavas attained heaven 
Around this nucleous were woven various legends and anecdotes, 
e.g., the stories of Nala-Damayanti, Savitrf-Satyavan, Dusyanta- 
Sakuntala, hero-mother Vidula, Nahusa, churning of the ocean, 
flood-legend, the story of king Sivi and so on so forth. Incidentally, 
attempts have been made to inculcate morality, politics, 
dharmasastra, philosophical precepts, heroism, Brahmanical 
supremacy, etc. Due to the diversity of contents, it has been 
characterised as an ‘entire literature’. 

BHAGAVAD GITA 

Included in the Bhlsma-parva of the Mahabharata, it comprises 
eighteen chapters which are named as follows: 

I. Arjuna-visada-yoga — The Yoga of Arjuna’s conflict. 

II. Sarhkhya-yoga — Yoga of Knowledge. 

III. Karma-yoga — Yoga of Work. 

IV. Jhana-yoga — Yoga of Divine Knowldege. 

V. Karma-samnyasa-yoga — Yoga of Renunciation of Action. 

VI. Dhyana-yoga — Yoga of Meditation. 

VII. J hana-vijhana-yoga — Yoga of Wisdom and Knowledge. 
VIII. Aksara-brahma-yoga — Yoga ofthe Imperishable Absolute. 

IX. R&ja-vidya-raja -guhya-yoga — Yoga of Sovereign 
Knowledge and Sovereign Mystery. 
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X. Vibhuti-yoga — Yoga of Manifestation. 

XI Vis'varupa-dars'ana-yoga — Yoga of the Vision ofthe Cosmic 

Forms. 

XII. Bhakti-yoga — Yoga of Devotion. 

XIII. Ksetra-ksetrajna-vibhaga-Yoga — Yoga of Distinction 
between the Field and the knower of the Field. 

XTV. Gunatraya-vibhaga-yoga — Yoga of the Differentiation of 
the Three Modes. 

XV. Purusottama Yoga — Yoga of the Supreme Person. 

XVI. Daivasura Sampad Vibhaga Yoga — Yoga of Discriminating 
between the divine and demone as endownments. 

XVII. Sraddhatraya — Vibhaga Yoga — Yoga of the Three 
Patterns of Faith. 

XVIII. Moksa-Sarhnyasa Yoga — Yoga ofRelease and renunciation. 

The Gita, as it is popularly called, dwells on the philosophy of 
life according to the different temperaments of human beings who 
are the followers of one or other of three paths, viz., the path of 
action (karma), the path of knowledge (jndna ), and the path of 
devotion ( bhakti ). It is in the form of a dialogue between Arjuna, 
brother ofthe aforesaid Yudhisthira, and Krsna. Arj una, bewildered 
at the sight of relatives in the opposite camp on the battlefield, is on 
the point of breaking down, and expresses reluctance to fight. 
Krsna boosts his morale by an exhortation in which he solves the 
various problems spoken out by Arjuna. 

The Gita is regarded as a very sacred treatise which or parts of 
which are recited daily by some devout Indians. A laudatory verse 
characterises this treatise in the following words: 

sarvopanisado g&vo dogdhd gop&lanandanah i 

partho vatsah s udhlr- bhokta dugdharh gltdmptarh mahat i 1 

All the Upanisads are cows, the son of a cowherd (i.e., 
Krsna) is the milker, PSrtha; (lit. the son of Pyth§; i.e., 
Arjuna) is the calf, the wise man is the enjoyer and the milk 
is the great nectar in the form of the Gita. 
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This treatise has served as the gospel of life to many people It has 
been interpreted by eminent scholars like Tilak, Gandhi, 
Radhakrishnan, and translated into various languages throughout 
the length and breadth of India. 

It should be noted that the popularity of this work extended far 
beyond India. It has been translated into many foreign languages. 
According to the German philosopher Humboldt, it is, perhaps, the 
ony truly philosophical treatise in all the literatures known to us. 
Another German scholar, J.W. Hauer has described it as a work of 
imperishable significance. 

RECENSIONS OF THE EPIC 

Its popularity throughout India resulted in three recensions, viz., 
north Indian or Kasmirf, central Indian comprising the Nepali, 
Devanagari and Maithili versions, and the Bengal recension. 

AUTHORSHIP AND EVOLUTION 

Traditionally, it is attributed to sage Vyasa. That it passed through 
three stages of development is borne out by internal evidence. The 
total number of verses in it is stated to be satasahasra (hundred 
thousand or one lakh) in 1.1.101, caturvimsati-sahasra (24,000) in 
1.1.102 and astau sloka-sahasrani astau stokasatani (8,800) in 
1.2.131. 

DATE 

Nothing definite is known about the date of origin of the nucleus 
orally transmitted in the form of ballads. Nor do we know for certain 
when the Epic, in its written form, first appeared. Considering 
various evidences, Wintemitz comes to the conclusion that the Epic 
“can have received its present form not earlier than in the fourth 
century bc and not later than in the fourth century ad”. 

The chronological relation between the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata has already been discussed. 
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HAEIVAMSA 

Orthodox scholars regard it as an integral part of the Epic. But, 
modern scholars think that it is a much later supplement (khila) 
containing 16,373 stanzas. It is sometimes rightly referred to as the 
Harivamsa Purana. Its connection with the Epic story is tenuous 
and external. It is in the three sections, called Harwams'a-parva, 
Visnu-parva and Bhavisya-parva. The first section contains a full 
account of Krsna in his divine form. The second section deals with 
Krsna as an incarnation of Visnu. The subjects, discussed in the 
last section, are prophecies about the future ages, creation, detailed 
descriptions of Visnu’s incarnations as Boar, Man-Lion and Dwarf, 
syncretisation of the worship of Visnu and Siva, good effect of the 
study of the Epic, account of the burning of Tripura by Siva, epitome 
of the Harivamsa, good effect of listening to the recital of the 
Harivamsa. 

INFLUENCE OF THE EPIC 

This Epic has been influencing the life and literature of the Indians 
through ages. It is even now publicly recited for edification. Anecdotes 
and parables serve as media for moral instruction in the formative 
periods of the lives ofyougsters. The righteousness ofYudhist-hira, 
Aij una’s heroism, Draupadi’s spirited reaction to the enemy’s 
machination and devoted service of her husbands, etc., are still 
regarded as models for the formation of character. The Gita, 
mentioned earlier, and the Virata-parva are recited as holy texts in 
the obsequial rite, called s'raddha. 

The Epic is both a great Epic and dharmasastra ; its influence 
on dharmasastra works is marked. 

The following couplet shows how the Epic provided themes for 
many Sanskrit works: 

parjanya iva bhutdnama-ksayo bharata-drumah i 
sarvesam kavi-mukhydndmupajlvyo bhavisyati 1 1 

The imperishable ( MahdYbharata tree will be, like (the 
god of rain) Varuna to creatures, the source of all the 
principal poets. 
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[Note: In Sanskrit, both poetical works and dramas, as well 
as prose compositions of certain kinds, are called kavya .] 

For example, the Kiratarjunlya of Bharavi, Sisupala-vadha of 
Magha are two noted poetical works which have derived themes 
from the Epic. Bhasa’s Urubhaiiga, Kalidasa’s Abhijhana- 
sakuntalam are two important dramas based on it. It should be 
noted that the Epic legend has been drawn upon by quite a number 
of works in the different vernaculars of India. 

Like the Rdmayana , the Mahabharata also travelled far beyond 
India. It has been mentioned in a Cambodian (Kampuchean) 
inscription of about ad 600. There is evidence that this Epic used to 
be studied in ancient Champa (South Annam). The Javanese 
rendering of the Epic is an important treatise there. The Javanese 
work, Sarasamuccaya contains the translation of several verses 
from the Anusasana-parva of this Epic. The Javanese works, Sang 
Satyavan, Keravasrama, Navaruci are based on the Mahabharata. 
The translations of this Epic or of parts of it into several languages 
of the world testify to its world- wide popularity. In this connection, 
special mention is deserved by the Nala-DamayantI legend, 
contained in the Epic. 

LITERARY VALUE OF THE EPIC 

Some modern critics regard the Mahabharata as a formless 
fermenting verbiage. It is true that the work contains exaggerations 
and hyperboles, etc., usual in such Epics. But, it is not devoid of 
literary value. 

As is to be expected in bardic poetry, the Mahabharata contains 
a lot of folk elements and a number of pithy sayings and maxims 
which represent the experience and wisdom of people through ages. 
We note below renderings of some such sayings. In this connection, 
the speech of Vidura, a friend of the Pandavas and an ardent 
devotee ofKrsna, deserves special mention. Some ofhis observations 
(Udyoga-parva, 33, Varigavasl ed.) are as follows. 

One, who is not led astray by money, is called wise. One, of 
whose motives and activities others do not get an inkling 
beforehand, is called wise. 
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He is wise who listens long, but understands quickly. The 
characteristic of a wise man is that he gratuitously engages 
himself for others. 

He, who is not elated by honour nor resents disgrace, and 
is unperturbed like a Gangetic lake, is wise. 

He is a fool who, having neglected his own interest, acts for 
the interest of others, and resorts to falsehood for the sake 
of a friend. He is foolish who, though not invited, enters a 
place, and, though not asked, talks much. 

Some other salutary sayings, culled from various contexts, are as 
follows: 

The greatest of gains is freedom from disease; of all 
pleasures, contentment in the best. 

One should strive for the truth, truth indeed is the greatest 
strength. 

Even Indra in heaven does not enjoy uninterrupted 
happiness. 

The purity of conduct is great purity, purity from a holy 
place comes next. 

Do not hurt others’ feelings nor use cruel words. 

The wound, caused by harsh words, does not heal up. 

In characterisation, the work reveals laudable skill. The ideals of 
Indian life have been held out through some characters. Each 
character has its own distinctions. Some of the female characters 
dispel the common impression that, in ancient India, women were 
looked upon as mere chattels and child-producing machines. Let us 
look at Darupadl. Even personalities such as Yudhisthira, Bhima 
and Arjuna could not eclipse her personality as a spirited lady of 
uncompromising principles. Ever since her disgrace by the Kauravas 
in the open court, she had been nursing a strong feeling of revenge. 
The opportunity to feed fat her ancient grudge came after long 13 
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years when the selfish and insolent Kaurava king refused to hand 
over the throne to the Pandavas who were legitimately entitled to 
it. Finding the Pandavas devoid of initiative, she made a strong 
appeal to Krsna to declare war. Where Duryodhana is alive even for 
a moment, fie upon the famed archery of Aijuna and the heroism of 
Bhlma. She would not rest so long as she does not see the tainted 
hand of Duhs'asana, that dishonoured her, lying severed on the 
ground. It should not be supposed that she articulated her grievances 
in a fit of emotional outburst. Her speech was rational, and based 
on political principles. She said that danda (war) was the way of 
bringing on his knees the enemy who could not be brought to terms 
by sama (conciliation) and dana (gift). She further referred to the 
time-honoured wise principle that as it is a sin to kill an innocent 
man, so it is sinful not to kill one who deserves death. 

We meet with another spirited lady, Vidula (Udyoga-parva, 
133-6). Her son, Sanj aya, vanquised by the enemy, became dispirited, 
and lost his will to fight again. Unlike a doting mother, Vidula, fired 
by the true ksatriya spirit, exhorts her son to take up arms. She says 
— up, coward, up, by accepting defeat do not enhance the delight of 
enemies and the grief of kinsmen. A true man goes on doing duties 
regardless of gain or loss, and is not stricken with the fear of life. It 
is better to take away the fang of a s erpent than dying like a dog. The 
son remonstrates by saying that he is her only son, how can she, 
having a mother’s heart, incite him to a battle in which his death 
is certain. But, she keeps on prodding him; the ksatriya in her does 
not give in to the mother. 

Some male characters also are admirable. For instance, Kama 
appears as uncompromising in his honour, loyalty and charity. 
When he was ridiculed as a suta-putra (son of a charioteer), his 
spirited reply was — birth in a particular family depends on fate, 
but heroism is self-acquired. Kama was born to the Pandava- 
mother, Kuntx in her pre-marital life, and was abandoned by her. 
He was, however, picked up by a suta, and reared by him. Kysna 
revealed his identity, and tried to win him over from the side of 
Kauravas to that of the Pandavas. Krsna held out an exalted 
position to be enjoyed by him as the eldest of the Pandava brothers, 
and as another husband of Draupadi. Moreover, Kg'sna himself 
offered him all assistance if he defected to the Pandava camp. But, 
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Kama, owing allegiance to the Kauravas, did not flinch. 

Lordlndra, disguised as a brahmana guest, approached Kama, 
and asked for his armour and ear-ring which were congenital and 
the protectors of his life. Knowing the risk involved m fulfilling the 
wish of the guest, Kama did not hesitate to do so remembering that 
honouring the guest was a sacred duty. 

It should, however, be noted that the Epic depicts, in Kama, a 
human being of flesh and blood, and not as a divine being. Hence, 
we find some foibles too in his character. It was at his instigation 
that Duryodhana tried to poison Bhima to death. Kama was one of 
those who planned the dastardly killing of the boy, Abhimanyu 
surrounded by great heroes Again, Kama had some part in the 
attempted heinous undressing of DraupadI in the court. 

Another noble character was Bhisma. For facilitating the 
marriage of his father with the latter’s desired lady, Satyavati, he 
promised never to marry. This firm resolve testifies to his devotion 
to father on the one hand and to the great strength of character on 
the other. After the death of his sonless brother, Vicitravirya, 
mother Satyavati tried, in many ways, to persuade Bhisma to 
accept Vicitravirya’s two beautiful wives as his wife according to 
levirate. Satyavati argued that, by doing so, he would, at the same 
time, uphold religion, prepetuate the lineage and satisfy the departed 
ancestors. But Bhisma was unshaken in his resolve. He replied that 
he would forsake the kingdom of the three worlds rather than 
swerve from the truth. 

Bhlsma’s appointment as the general in the Kaurava Army and 
his part in logistics in the battlefield bespeak his military skill. 

Bhisma was a real appreciator of merit. Though in the opposite 
camp, Yudhisthira was advised to show proper honour to Kpsna 
who, in his opinion, was unparalleled in merit. 

Bhisma was upright enough to utter even an unpalatable word 
when occasion demanded. 

Hearing the pitiable appeal of DraupadI, brought to the court, 
Bhisma blamed the Kauravas. He described them as passionate 
and influenced by greed and delusion. He told DraupadI that the 
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silent elderly ones such as Drona were like dead persons. In the 
Udyoga-parva, he reprimanded Duryodhana for shabby treatment 
towards Pandavas and disgraceful conduct towards Draupadi. He 
also repeatedly asked him to share the kingdom with the Pandavas. 

Bhisma was one who could never be killed. The Pandavas felt 
that, without killing him, they could not defeat the Kauravas, and 
tried various means in vain to put an end to his life, Bhisma, 
however, embraced death voluntarily. This he did presumably for 
two reasons. He felt that the Pandavas were wronged; their victory 
would be just. Secondly, disgusted at the loss of lives in battle he 
lost the will to live. Thus, his voluntary death invests his life with 
a halo of nobility. Even today, thousands of people offer libations 
of water to the soul of this sonless man who was unparalleled in 
truthfulness and self-restraint. 
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Classical Sanskrit Literature 

Poetry, Prose and Drama 

Classical Sanskrit is to be distinguished from the Vedic language, 
and the language of the Epics. The language, standardised by 
Panini (c. fifth century bc), in his monumental grammar, Ast&dhy&yl, 
is generally called Classical Sanskrit. 

There is avast literature — poetry, prose and drama — written 
in Classical Sanskrit. For the proper assessment and appreciation 
of this literature, we should take into account the milieu in which 
it originated. 

We have dealt with the Vedic, Epic and PurSnic literatures. 
Some Puranas, however, are late. Barring these late works, the 
other texts constituted the literary heritage of ancient India. They 
also supplied the themes of many works of Classical Sanskrit 
literature. Some ancient sastras served the purpose of shaping the 
ideas of the classical writers with regard to the characters delineated 
in their works. Of such disciplines, three deserve special mention. 
These are the Natyasastra, Kamasutra and the Arthasdstra which 
have been dealt with in separate chapters. These sastras influenced 
the different heroes andheroines of Sanskrit literary works. Ancient 
India was governed mainly by kings. These kings were mostly 
monarchs ruling over particular regions, large and small. In fact, 
A£oka was the only king in ancient India who extended his sway 
over the largest part of the country. 

The kings and potentates were patrons of learning and of 
learned men. This is, perhaps, the reason why most of the literary 
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works deal with the life and the intrigues in royal courts. 

The study of the Classical Sanskrit literature of ancient India 
reveals the following well-defined stages: 

A. Creative Period (from the beginnings to c. fourth century 
ad) 

B. Period of Development (from c. fifth century ad to the ninth 
century ad) 

First Phase — The works of Kalidasa 
Second Phase — Post-Kalidasa works 

C. Period of decadence (from c. tenth century ad to the 
eighteenth century ad) 

Even a modest account of the Classical Sanskrit literature as a 
whole requires a separate volume. We shall, therefore, rest content 
with the highlights of each of the above periods. These will be 
representative works of the respective periods. 

A. CREATIVE PERIOD 


Poetical literature 

We do not know when and how this period started. The Ramayana 
is known as the first kavya. The Mahabharata also, in the text itself, 
is called kavya . To Panini, who may or may not be identical with the 
grammarian, are ascribed some verses in anthologies. Patahj all’s 
Mahabhasya mentions a Vararuca-kavya. Two poetical works, 
Patala-vijaya and Jdmbavatl-vijaya, are also attributed to Panini 
of uncertain identity. The former is mentioned by Namisadhu, in 
his commentary on the Kavyalamkara of Bhamaha, and the latter 
by Rayamukuta in his commentary on the Amarakosa. 

We are still in the dark about the history of Sanskrit poetical 
literature before As'vaghosa (c. first century ad). ' 

Prose literature 

The origin ofthis species is also obscure. The aforesaid Mahcibhdsya , 
written in a lucid and eminently readable form, presupposes 
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considerable development of literary prose. Besides, Patanjali 
mentions three prose works, called Vasavadatta (to be distinguished 
from the much later work of this title by Subandhu), Sumanottara 
and Bhaimarathl. 

An outstanding species of prose writings of this period is the 
Avadana literature dealing with the exploits of the Buddha, in his 
previous births. The works of this class date back probably to the 
first or second century ad. Of such works, special mention should be 
made of the Avadana- sataka, Divyavadana, Mahavastu and 
Lalitavistara, all anonymous. Somewhat later was written the 
Jataka-mald of Aryasura. 

To this period belongs the world-renowned work on fable, 
Pancatantra which is of unknown date and authorship, and, in its 
original form, is lost. It must have originated before ad 570 when it 
was rendered into Pahlavl. It exists in several versions in India 
(e.g., the Kasmirian Tantrakhyayika), and abroad (e.g., Arabic, 
Syriac, etc.). From its extant versions it appears to have contained 
five topics, viz. Mitrabheda (dissension among friends ),Mitraprapti 
(acquisition of friends), Sandhivigraha (peace and strife), 
Labdhan&sa (loss of acquisition) and Apariksita-karitva (result of 
an act without deliberation). 

The work attributes different human characters to beasts and 
birds, and is designed to inculcate worldly wisdom through stories. 
Written in simple prose, it is interspersed with verses. 

One of the versions of the Pancatantra is the Hitopadesa, 
attributed to NarSyana who is believed to have flourished sometime 
between ad 900 and ad 1373. The author has left out one of the five 
topics of the original works. 

Hertel holds that there are over 200 versions of the Pancatantra 
in more than 50 languages, three-fourths of them being non-Indian, 
spreading over the vast area from Java to Iceland. 

Considerable similarity between the Indian and Greek fables 
has been noticed by some scholars. They think that, in this respect, 
India is indebted to Greece. 

Another noted work of the period is the Brhatkathd, referred to 
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in such early works as the Kavyadarsa (1.38) of Dandin (eighth 
century ad) and Harsacarita (introductory verse 17) ofBanabhatta 
(seventh century ad). The work is traditionally ascribed to one 
Ganadhya who is said to have written it in the language of the 
goblins ( bhuta-bhasamayi ), i.e., Paisaci Prakrt. The original work 
which, as the title suggests, was a big collection of tales, is lost. We 
have three Sanskrit metrical versions of the work, which will be 
mentioned in due course. The term katha, in the title, suggests that 
it was written in prose; katha (tale) has been defined in poetics as 
a particular type of prose composition. 

The stones of the Brhatkatha have provided themes of many 
later works, poetical and dramatic, e.g., Bhasa’s Svapnavasauadatta , 
Dhanapala’s Tilakamahjarl, Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita, 
Subandhu’s Vasavadatta, etc. The story of king Udayana, so well- 
known in Sanskrit literature, is derived from the Brhatkatha. 

Dramatic literature 

A literary genre, called natya (drama), originated in the Creative 
Period. There are quite a few theories about the origin of Sanskrit 
drama. A tradition, recorded in Bharata’s Ndtyasastra (probably 
earlier than the fourth century ad) is that god Brahma conceived of 
the dramatic art as He was asked by gods, headed by Indra, to 
produce something for the simultaneous gratification of the eyes 
and ears. For this purpose, Brahma took the element of recitation 
from the Rgveda, imitation of conditions from the Yajurveda, song 
from the Samaveda and rasa (literaray relish) from the Atharvaveda. 
Sage Bharata was asked to introduce this art on the earth. 

Besides the above myth, some scientific theories about the 
origin of the Sanskrit drama have been suggested. We note a few of 
them here. According to one view, dramatic elements already 
existed in the so-called Dialogue Hymns of the Rgveda , e.g. , between 
Pururavas and Urvas'I (X.95), Sarama and the Panis (X.108), 
between Yama and Yarn! (X.10). 

Puppet-play, in which the puppets were pulled with strings, 
have been a very popular entertainment in India since ancient 
times. According to some scholars, notably Pischel, puppet-play 
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suggested the idea of drama The words sutradhara (literally, one 
who holds the string) and sthapaka (literally, one who places the 
puppets in particular positions) used in dramas, tend to lend 
countenance to this theory. 

Weber, followed by Windisch, puts forward the interesting 
theory of the Greek origin of Sanskrit drama. According to them, 
the idea of drama was provided to the Indians by the dramatic 
performances of the Greeks, such dramas were performed in the 
courts of the Greek rulers who lived in India in the wake of 
Alexander’s invasion. There was close trade relation between 
Ujjain and Alexandria, a seat of Greek learning. The Indians learnt 
the dramatic art from Greek dramas prevailing in Alexandria. 
Some of the arguments, put forward by the supporters of this 
theory, are as follows: 

(i) The drop curtain in a dramatic performance is called 
yavanika, a term formed from yauana meaning Greek. 

(ii) The word yavani, occurring in Sanskrit dramas, to indicate 
a female bodyguard of the king, also points to Greek 
influence. 

(iii) There are some similarities between the dramas of the two 
countries . F or example (a) the theme of a king’s attachment 
to a young maiden of unknown identity, his knowledge of 
her identity through various obstacles and finally the 
union of the two, is common to Greek and Indian dramas, 
(b) The use of a memento for establishing one’s identity, 
e.g., the ring in the Sakuntala, the jewel ( sarhgamana ■ 
mani) in the Vikramorvaslya, occurs in the dramas of both 
the countries, (c) The blending of a political event with the 
plot of the drama, as we find in the Sanskrit drama, 
Mrcchakatika, has been derived from the Greek drama. 
Windisch has pointed out many similarities between the 
theme of the above Sanskrit drama and the Greek drama, 
(d) According to Aristotle, such an incident as happens in 
the course of a day or a little more than that can be the plot 
of a drama. The supporters of the above theory think that 
it was due to the influence of this rule that Sanskrit 
dramaturgists provided that the act of a drama should 
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describe the incidents that take place in a day. (e) Wmdisch 
has tried to show remarkable similarities between the vita, 
vidusaka and sakara of the Sanskrit drama with the 
Parasite, Servus Currens and Miles glorious respectively 
of the Greek drama. 

(iv) In the prologues of the dramas of both the countries, there 
is the practice of announcing the name of the dramatist, the 
title of the drama and the dramatist’s appeal for 
sympathetically accepting it. 

(v) The stage, discovered in the Sitavenga cave in Ramgarh 
hill in Madhya Pradesh, appears to have been built in 
imitation of the Greek stage. 

None of the above arguments has been universally accepted. 
Some have put forward arguments against the above theories. For 
example, yavana does not necessarily mean a Greek; in fact, 
foreigners like Persians, Egyptians, etc., were sometimes indicated 
by this term. Yavanika might have been so-called because it was 
mode of Persian tapestries; Persians were also called yavanas. As 
against the assumption of similarities in the plots of the dramas of 
Greece and India, it has been argued that the unities of time, space 
and action, essential in Greek drama, are absent in its Indian 
counterpart. With regard to the theatre in the above cave, the 
opponents hold that it is a small stage meant for a small number of 
spectators; it has no resemblance with the Greek theatre. 

It is not known when the first Sanskrit drama was written. We 
know nothing more than a mention of the two dramatic works, Amrta - 
manthana and Tripura-daha, in Bharata’s Natyasastra. There is no 
evidence to prove whether these were real or imaginary titles. 

A drama of this period is the Sariputra-prakarana or &&radvaii - 
putra-prakarana of Asvaghosa (c. first century ad). This nine-act 
drama deals with the events relating to the conversion, by the 
Buddha, of Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. The work, available 
now, is not complete. Its importance, in the Sanskrit dramatic 
literature, lies in the fact that it presupposes the development of 
Sanskrit drama to a fair degree. The style is racy, language 
restrained and lucid. It is free from pedantry and literary exercise 
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that marksome later dramas, particularly ofthe period ofdeeadt>nct\ 

To this period belongs Bhasa, a proverbial figure in the domain 
of Sanskrit drama. As regards his date, scholars differ not by 
decades but by centuries. While some assign him to the fifth century 
BC, others would bring him down to a few centuries after Christ. 
This much, however, is certain that he preceded Kalidasa who 
refers to him in his drama, Malauikagnimitra; this appears to he 
the earliest literary reference to Bhasa. The date of Kalidasa 
himself being uncertain, we cannot come to a decision on Bhasa's 
date. 

Till about the first decade of the present century, Bhasa was a 
mere name to us. The discovery (1912-15) of a lot of 13 dramas in 
Trivandrum was a landmark in the history of Sanskrit drama. 
None of these works contains the name of the author. But, certain 
evidences, internal and external, were adduced by the discoverer to 
prove Bhasa’s authorship of all the 13 dramas. Some of the factors 
tending to prove the common authorship of all these plays are as 
follows. In the first place, a comparative study of the works reveals 
the similarity of language (sometimes un-Paniniyan), ideas, 
dramatic art, style, etc. Secondly, each of these works commences 
with the stage-direction — nandyante tatah prauis'ati sutradharah, 
contrary to the usual practice. Thirdly, the prologue to each of them 
is called sthapand instead of the usual prastdvana. Fourthly, in the 
initial verses of almost all of them there are hints at the principal 
characters of the plays. Fifthly, in many of these works, the 
concluding verses contain the line, sometimes with slight variations , 
imdmeva mahim krtsndrh rdjasirhhah prasastu nah. 

Now the question is — who could be the common author of these 
works? Banabhatta, in the introductory verse 15 of his Harsacarita, 
states that Bhasa wrote some dramas having the following 
characteristics: 

Commencement with the mention of the word sutradhdra, 

having many bhumikas or roles or characters and patakas 

or dramatic episodes. 

All these features occur in the above works. 

Rajaiekhara, a renowned rhetorician and dramatist, observes 
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that when Bhasa’s dramas were set on fire, all excepting the 
Svapnavasavadatta were burnt. This is a poetical way of saying 
that none of the Bhasa dramas, barring the above-mentioned one, 
could stand the test of time. One of the Trivandrum plays is entitled 
Svapnav&savadatta. So, it may be presumed that the others of the 
lot were also authored by Bhasa. 

None of the above arguments leads to a definite conclusion. 
Counter-arguments have also been put forward seeking to disprove 
Bhasa’s authorship of the plays. 

The above dramas can be divided into the following four classes 
in accordance with the sources drawn upon by them: 

1. Based on the Ramayana — to this class belong the Pratima 
and the Abhiseka. 

2. Based on the Mahabharata — Madhyama-vyayoga, 
Pahcardtra, Dutavakya, Dutaghatotkaca, Karnabhara, 
Vrubhanga and Balacarita. 

3. Derived from the Brhatkatha — the dramas of this class, 
entitled Svapnavasavadatta and Pratijhd-yaugan- 
dharayana, deal with the story of Udayana the original 
source of which is the Brhatkatha. 

4. Based on an unknown source — Avimaraka and Cdrudatta. 

Of the above works, the Svapnavasavadatta is by far the most 
renowned. Its subject-matter is briefly as follows: A sizeable part of 
the territory of Udayana, king of Vatsa, has been conquered by a 
formidable foe. For regaining it, the minister Yaugandharayana is 
determined to bring about an alliance of his master with the king 
ofMagadha. This can be possible only ifU dayana marries Padmavati, 
sister of the Magadha king. But, Udayana is so deeply attached to 
his wife, Vasavadatta that the above matrimonial alliance is not 
possible. The clever minister, firm in his objective, spreads a 
rumour, with the consent of the queen, that he, along with 
Vasavadatta, went to a place where both of them perished in a fire. 
After that both of them assumed disguise, and went to the kingdom 
ofMagadha. There, he placed Vasavadatta, under the pseudonym 
Avantika, in the custody of Padmavati. Having learnt that 
Vasavadatta was no more, Udayana, enamoured of the beauty of 
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Padmavati, married her. In course of time, Udayana’s powerful 
adversary was defeated, and, through strange circumstances, 
Udayana and Padmavati were united with Vasavadatta whose 
identity came to light, and minister Y augandharayana who, crowned 
with success, revealed his plan. 

In this drama, the minister hits upon an ingenious plan which 
is brought to a successful denouement. The activities of Vasavadatta 
incognito have been delineated deftly. Her sacrifice for the welfare 
of her husband and her calm deportment even at the sight of her 
husband’s marrying another women have revealed the magnanimity 
of her character. Instead of breaking down, she expresses her 
reaction by a single utterance, aryaputro’pi parakiyah samvrttah 
(even my husband has gone to the possession of another person!). 

A specimen of Bhasa’s simple style is the following stanza, 
uttered by the Chamberlain to console the king, overwhelmed with 
grief at the news of the ‘death’ of his dear queen: 

kah karri s'akto raksitum mrtyukale rajjucchede keghatam 

dharayanti i 

evarh lokas tulyadharmo vananam kale kale chidyate 

ruhyate ca 1 1 
— Svapna-vasavadatta, VI.10 

Who can save whom at the time of death? Who can hold a 

pitcher when the rope is snapped? Thus, like a forest, man 

at one time is tom (i.e., dies) and at another grows. 

B. PERIOD OF DEVELOPMENT 

This period dawned in the age of the Guptas. It was in this age that 
the Brahmanical religion was not only revived, but also became the 
State religion. Besides, there was the efflorescence of Indian culture 
in all its aspects, sculpture, architecture, painting, literature, 
music and dance. 

Works of Kalidasa 

Kalidasa is the brightest luminary in the literary firmament of this 
period. It is an irony that we know practically nothing about the 
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greatest poet of ancient India. Tradition makes him one of the nine 
jewels of the court of Vikramaditya who is generally believed to be 
identical with the Gupta Emperor, Candragupta II (c. ad 380-415). 
The only clue about Kalidasa’s date is provided by the Aihole 
Inscription of ad 634 wherein there is a reference to poet Kalidasa. 
Therefore, the lower terminus of his date is ad 634. 

It should be noted that several poetical works of an apocryphal 
nature are ascribed to Kalidasa presumably to impart a halo of 
authority and antiquity to them. Some such works are theNalodaya, 
Puspa-vana-vilasa, Srngaratilaka, etc. 

The master-poet, Kalidasa is credited with the authorship of 
several poetical works and dramas. The poetical works are the 
Kumarasambhava, Raghuvamsa and Meghaduta. The dramatic 
works are the Malavikagnimitra, Vikramorvaslya and 
Abhijhanasakuntalam. Of the above, only the first eight cantos of 
the Kumarasambhava, consisting of 17 cantos, are believed to be 
the work of Kalidasa. The rest is supposed to be a later interpolation 
mainly because there is no commentary of Mallinatha on it. 

As regards the Rtusamhara, its genuineness is doubted by 
some scholars, while, according to others, it belongs to the juvenilia 
of Kalidasa. 

The theme of none of the works of Kalidasa is original. But, his 
originality lies in infusing life into the dry fossil of time-worn 
legends, as we shall see later on. 

The subject-matter of the Kumarasambhava is a well-known 
Puranic legend. The Raghuvamsa is generally believed to be based 
on the Padma Purana. The theme of the Meghaduta does not seem 
to be derived from any particular source. The idea of a man’s 
sending, through a messenger, a message to his beloved may, 
however, have been suggested by Rama’s sending, through 
Hanumat, a message to Sita in captivity in Lanka, as described in 
the Rdmdyana. 

The story of the Kumarasambhava is briefly this. The gods in 
heaven, extremely opposed by demon Taraka, sought the advice of 
Brahma. He told them that the demon could be slain only by 
Karttikeya, a son to be bom of the union of 6iva and Parvatl, 
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daughter of Himalaya, the lord of mountains. But, loiva was in 
profound meditation. How could he be persuaded to marry Parvati? 
The gods hit upon a plan. It was to engage Cupid for causing passion 
in the mind of Siva who would then be infatuated by Parvati’s 
uncommon beauty. Accordingly, the god of love started hurling his 
flowery arrows towards Siva sitting motionless with closed eyes. 
Siva felt perturbed, and opened his eyes. Finding Cupid before him. 
He was incensed, and at once reduced him to ashes by the fire 
emerging from his eyes, disregarding the gods’ appeal for mercy. 
This incident convinced Parvati that Siva was not one to be allured 
by physical charm. So, she took to severe penance. Siva, in disguise, 
appeared before her, and tried in vain to dissuade her from penance. 
Unshaken in her resolve, she succeeded in getting £hva as her 
husband. 

The Raghuvamsa describes some incidents which took place 
from the reign of Dilipa, several generations earlier than Rama, up 
to the story of Agnivarna, the last king of this race. Dilipa was 
extremely sad as he was sonless. His guru, sage Vasistha advised 
him to serve the divine cow, Nandini, of his hermitage. So, the king 
engaged himself in looking after her throughout daytime. One day, 
while grazing the cow in a forest, the king was confronted by a lion 
who was bent upon devouring the cow. The king, very faithful to his 
guru, offered himself to the lion on condition that the cow would be 
spared. The divine animal gave him a boon that he would get a son. 

He did get a son whom he named Raghu who eventually 
succeeded his father, and went out for digvijaya (world conquest), 
and conquered many countries. 

Raghu’s son and successor, Aja attended the svayrhvara sabha 
(assembly for self-choice of the husband) of Indumatl, daughter of 
king Bhoja. Bypassing all other suitors, Indumatl chose Aja as her 
husband. The couple’s happy days were cut short by the sudden and 
premature demise of Indumatl. The king, overwhelmed with grief, 
committed suicide. 

He was succeeded by Das'aratha. Eventually, his dearest son, 
Rama went to exile. There Sita was abducted by RSvana. Rama 
killed the demon, rescued Sita, and came back home. Rama’s 
subjects expressed resentment at their king’s acceptance of a lady 
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who lived in the house of Ravana. The righteous king, Rama, in 
deference to the wishes of the people, banished Sita, who was in an 
advanced stage of pregnancy, on the pretext of fulfilling her desire 
of revisiting the forest where she, with Rama, spent long years in 
exile. When she learnt of the actual plan of Rama from Laksmana, 
she felt utterly helpless in the forest, and burst into loud wail. 
Hearing this, sage Valmiki gave her asylum in his hermitage. In 
course of time, two sons, Lava and Kusa were bom to Sita. 

As the sons were growing up, Rama, at the request of Valmiki, 
agreed to take back Sita on condition that she would have to 
undergo fire-ordeal to prove her chastity. Sita agreed, but before 
she could emerge from the ordeal, her mother, the earth drew her 
into her bosom for ever. Rama, having entrusted the kingdom to his 
sons, went out of the capital, and was whisked away in a divine 
chariot from heaven. 

The remaining part of the work is the story of some worthless 
kings addicated to vices. 

The Meghaduta is a monody. A Yaksa (a kind of demi-god), 
guilty of dereliction of duty, is curs ed by his master to the effect that 
he will have to be separated from his dear wife for one year. 
Accordingly, he comes to live in a hermitage on mountain Ramagiri, 
far away from his home in Alaka. Disconsolate in isolation, and 
unable to bear the pangs of separation, he wants to send the cloud 
as a messenger to his beloved. At first, the Yaksa describes the 
intinerary of the cloud. Then he speaks out the message intended 
to be conveyed to his beloved. In it, he consoles his beloved and 
counsels her somehow to spend the remaining four months’ 
separation, the first eight months having already elapsed. 

The Rtusamhara, as the title suggests, is a description of the 
cycle of the six seasons (as viewed through the lover’s eyes). 

The Malavikagnimitra, presumably a product of the early 
years of Kalidasa’s literary life, is a five-act drama. The plot is 
briefly this. Through many vicissitudes, Malavika, princess of 
Vidarbha, appeared before king Agnimitra as a low-born girl. 
Already at the sight of her picture, the king was attracted by her 
beauty. Now, her physical presence caused deep attachment in the 
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king’s mind, so much so that he embraced her. This enraged the 
younger queen, Iravati who came there and insulted the king. The 
elder queen, Dharini confined Malavika to a place. Through the 
intervention of the Vidusaka (the pleasure-companion of the king) 
a reunion of the king and Malavika took place. At this time also, 
Iravati fumed and fretted. In course of time, with the news of the 
defeat of the hostile king of Vidarbha, the identity of Malavika was 
disclosed by those who came from Vidarbha. Queen Dharini was 
delighted at the news of the defeat of the Yavanas by her son 
Vasumitra. Now, she consented to the marraige of the king with 
Malavika. Iravati also relented. Thus, there is a happy denouement 
of the play. 

The subject-matter of the Vikramorvasiya, another drama of 
Kalidasa, is the love-story of king Pururavas and the celestial 
nymph, Urvasi. The king, while rescuing Urvas'i, tortured by a 
demon, fell in love with her. After an erotic dialogue, Urvasi had to 
part company for participating in a dramatic performace in heaven. 

Lord Indra permitted her to live with the king on earth on 
condition that she must return to heaven as soon as the king would 
see the face of his son by her. The couple lived happily. One day, 
Urvasl, as a result of a grievous fault, was transformed into a 
creeper. The king was overwhelmed with grief at the separation 
from his beloved, and behaved like a demented person. At last, 
through divine favour, he got a jewel with which he embraced a 
creeper which, lo and behold, was turned into Urvasl. After another 
spell of blissful conjugal life, through some strange circumstances, 
the king caught sight of the face of his son. According to the above 
condition, Urvasi was to leave for heaven. Meanwhile, the divine 
sage, Narada appeared with the message that, in the ongoing dour 
encounter between the gods and the demons in heaven, the king’s 
help would be necessary for gods. As a reward, the king would be 
able to enjoy the company of Urvasi throughout his life. 

The Abhijnanasakuntalam of Kalidasa is his greatest drama, 
and one of the greatest in the world. The subject-matter of this work 
is briefly as follows: The young king, Dusyanta, while out on a 
hunting excursion with his pleasure-companion, Vidusaka, came to 
the hermitage of sage Kanva. There he found ^akuntala, foster- 
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daughter of the sage and a paragon of beauty, accompanied by two 
female friends, named Anasuya and Priyamvada. The king and 
Sakuntala fell in love with each other, and met in a bower. Before 
leaving the hermitage, the king gave Sakuntala a signet-ring. 
Having parted company with the lover, Sakuntala was deeply 
engrossed in thought about him. Meanwhile, the irascible sage, 
Durvasa visited the hermitage, and announced his presence. The 
absent-minded Sakuntala, did not notice him. The sage, to whom 
the usual hospitality was not accorded, thought that Sakuntala, 
sitting there, deliberately ignored him. So, he pronounced the 
terrible curse that the person, about whom she had been thinking, 
would not remember her despite efforts to remind him. The aforesaid 
friends of Sakuntala immediately tried to appease the sage, and 
requested him to forgive Sakuntala who was innocent. The sage 
refused to go back on his words, but relented a little, and added the 
condition that the man concerned would recognise her only if he was 
shown a souvenir. 

Sage Kanva, who was away, came back, and eventually learnt 
that Sakuntala had conceived. He then arranged for her going to the 
capital of Dusyanta. When she was escorted to the presence of the 
king, he did not recognise her. At this juncture, Sakuntala tried to 
show him his signet-ring that he gave her in the hermitage. But, 
alas, the ring was not in her finger. It was discovered that while she 
was taking a bath, the ring slipped into water. 

Humiliated by repudiation, Sakuntala was on her way to the 
house of the king’s priest. On the way, she was lifted by a divine 
being, and placed in the custody of sage Marica in his hermitage on 
the way to heaven. 

After sometime, the aforesaid ring was found out with a 
fisherman who said that he had got it in a fish. As soon as it was 
brought to the king, he recollected the past incidents, and became 
full of remorse for repudiating Sakuntala. Meanwhile, the king had 
to go to heaven, at the behest of Lord Indra, in order to subjugate 
the demons. While returning he saw, in the hermitage of Marl ca, an 
attractive boy whom he eventually recognised as his own son by 
Sakuntala. There he was reunited with Sakuntala, and accompanied 
her to the capital. 
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The first thing about Kalidasa that strikes us is his ingenious 
innovations. As already stated, he bases his themes on well-known 
legends, but the magic touch of his genius transformed them almost 
into new creations. For instance, in the Kumarasambhava the 
description of Himalaya, the episode of Cupid’s being reduced to 
ashes, the rigorous penance of Parvati, the lament of Rati, consort 
of Cupid, testify to his literary skill. 

As regards Raghuvamsa, the description of Indumatl’s 
svayamvara, the consequent lament of Aja, etc., are superb products 
of his imagination. 

The subject-matter of the Meghaduta, and the delineation of 
the anguish and agnoy of the lover and the beloved pining in 
separation are entirely the poet’s own creation. 

The plot of the Malavikagnimitra , centring round a historical 
personage, viz. Agnimitra, testifies to the dramatic skill of Kalidasa, 
and appears to have served as a model for later natikas (playlets) 
like the Ratnavali of Harsa. The plot is entirely the product of his 
imagination. 

In the Vikramorvasiya, the demented condition of the king 
after the disappearance of Urvasi, and the strange circumstances 
leading to their re-union have been ably depicted. The seeds of the 
legend occur in the Vedic literature. These not only sprouted, but 
also flowered in the hands of Kalidasa. 

His Abhijnana-sakuntalam is universally admitted as his 
dramatic masterpiece. Goethe’s impassioned appreciation of it as 
containing the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline 
and delineating the combination of earth and heaven has 
immortalised it in the Western world ofindologists and litterateurs. 
The poet has introduced many innovations into the original legend. 
Of these, the curse of sage DurvasS and the ring episode are the 
most important for the dramatic theme. 

Besides innovations, the poet’s portrayal of characters and 
power of description of nature rightly evoke the admiration of the 
readers. In the Kumdrasambhava, Phrvatl’s firmness of resolve to 
get £§iva as her husband even after hearing from &va in disguise, 
of his destitution and grotesque appearance is delineated with 
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great skill. In the Raghuvamsa, the depiction of king Dillpa’s 
arduous service of his guru’s cow is vivid. The representation of Sita 
as the ideal and chaste wife who, even when forlorn in the forest, 
refrains from accusing her husband and taking her miserable 
plight as a result of her own misdeeds in her past life invests her 
character with dignity and charm. On the other hand, the agony of 
Rama after deserting her only to satisfy his subjects has been 
depicted in a poignant manner. We feel for poor Rama who is stated 
to have removed her from his house, but not from his heart. 

In the Malavikagnimitra, the two queens of the king show 
magnanimity in bringing about the union of a third woman, a co- 
wife, with the king. In the Vikramorvasiya, the fierce-souled Urvasi 
of the legend, who had not the slightest compunction in deserting 
the king who loved her passionately, has been represented as a soft- 
hearted wife. The original story, a tragedy, is transformed by the 
poet into a comedy. In the original Sakuntala legend, the king is a 
voluptuary who fell in love with Sakuntala, returned to the capital 
and forgot her. Sakuntala of the legend is a calculating and selfish 
woman. Before offering herself to the king, she made it a condition 
that her son, to be bom out of her union with the king, would be his 
successor. In the hands of Kalidasa, the characters of both the hero 
and the heroine have been ennobled. Sakuntala of the drama had 
purely romantic love for the king; there was no motive behind it. 
Kalidasa’s Dusyanta was oblivious of Sakuntala under the influence 
of Durvasa’s curse which is a creation of the dramatist who also 
devised the ring episode; how else could the curse be counteracted? 
Sakuntala’s two female friends are skilful innovations. But for 
them, Sakuntala’s life would have been permanently blighted by 
the curse, and the dramatic action could not proceed further. 

Kalidasa was not only a masterly describer of human characters, 
but also an adept in the graphic description of nature. For example, 
in the Kumarasambhava, the description of the unseasonal 
spring, in which Cupid tried to disturb Siva, is superb. The 
influence of the season even on lower creatures is described thus: 

madhu dvirephah kusumaika-patre papau priy&m 

svamanu-vartam&nah i 
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srngena sparsa-nimilitaksim mrglma-kanduyata 

krsnasarah 1 1 
— Kumara, III.36 

The drone, following his beloved, drank honey from the 
same flower. The spotted antelope scratched, with its horn, 
the female antelope whose eyes were closed at the touch (of 
the male antelope). 

In the Raghuvamsa, the confluence of the rivers, Ganges and the 
Yamuna, with white and bluish water respectively, seems to be 
visualised by the readers. For example, 

anyatra mala sita-pankajanam-indivarair-utkhacitan- 

tareva i 
— XIII.54. 

At some place, it seems as though blue lotuses are woven 
into a garland of white lotuses. 

kvacit khaganarh priyamanasanarh kadamba sarhsarga- 

vatlva pamktih i 
— XI. 

At some place, it seems that a row of blue swans is mixed 
with white swans. 

In the Abhijnanasakuntalam, we get a fine picture of the hermitage 
in act IV at the time of ^akuntalS’s departure for the capital of the 
king. What adds special charm is the relation between nature and 
human beings so finely portrayed by the author. Sage Kanva says: 

pdtum na prathamam vyavasyati jalafh yusmasvapltesu 
yd nddatte priyamandanapi bhavatdm snehena yd 

pallavam i 

adye vah kusuma-prasuti-samaye yasya bhavaty-utsavah 
seyam ydti sakuntald patigrham sarvaira-nujnayatdm 1 1 

— IV. 9 

That £akuntal5, who does not drink water first when you 
have not drunk it, who, though fond of ornaments, does not 
pluck your leaves through affection, to whom it is a festival 
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when you first put forth blossoms, is starting for her 
husband’s house, let her be permitted by all. 

What adds to the poignancy of the parting scene is that the entire 
nature seemed to have been plunged into grief as Sakuntala had 
been preparing to start: 

The deer have their cud of grass dropped down, the peacocks 
have given up dance, the creepers with their pale leaves 
falling off, seem to be shedding tears. — IV. 12 

Even the young deer, whom Sakuntala reared and gave 
relief when it was injured, dragged her by the skirt as if it 
would not let her go. — IV. 14 

Indian connoisseurs lavishly praised Kalidasa for his poetic 
achievement. He is unanimously extolled for his capacity for 
comparison; Upama Kalidasasya has become proverbial. A few 
specimens are given here. In the Kumarasambhava canto V, when 
Siva in disguise persistently denounced Siva of Parvati’s dream, 
she decided to leave the place. Just at this juncture, Siva assumed 
His real form. Overawed at the sight, she could neither go nor stay 
(: nayayau na tasthau) even as a flowing river, obstructed by a rock 
on the way (mdrgdcala-vyatikarakulitevasindhuh).Kumara(V. 85). 
In Raghu, (X.69), Kausalya, emaciated after delivering the baby 
Rama, while lying down with the baby by her side, looked like a lean 
autumn-river with a blooming lotus on the bank. In the Meghaduta 
(Purva 58), the snow-clad mountain has been likened to a heap of the 
daily loud guffaw of £iva. In Sanskrit poetics, laughter has been 
characterised as white. In the Abhijhdnasakuntalam the king, while 
reluctantly leaving the hermitage, where his beloved lived, said: 

gacchatipurah sarlrarh dhavati pascada-samsthitam cetah t 
cinamsukamiva ketoh protivatam niyamanasya 1 1 

— 1.3 

The body moves forward, the restless mind runs backward 
like the silk cloth of a flag taken leeward. 

In the Svayamvara-sabha {Raghu, VI.67), when Indumatl 
bypassed the suitors one by one, they became pale like a mansion 
on the highway when a light at night passes leaving it behind. 
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Kalidasa, with a rich experience of worldly life and a keen 
insight into human nature, gives us many pithy sayings of which a 
few specimens are given below: 

atisnehah papas'amki 

due to excess of affection, one apprehends untoward things. 
artho hi kanya parakiya eva 

one’s daughter is, indeed, the wealth of another person. 

kastam khal-vanapatyata 
childlessness is, indeed, painful. 

nicair-gacchatyu-parica das'a cakra-nemi-kramena 
the condition of a person goes down and up like the 
periphery of a wheel. 

vikara-hetau sati vikriyanteyesam na cetarhsi ta eva dhirah 
they, indeed, are self-possessed whose minds are not 
agitated despite the cause of agitation. 

Yacha mogha varama-dhigune nadhame labdhakama 
even unsuccessful solicitude before one of many virtues, is 
better than successful solicitude before a vile person. 

satam hi sandeha-padesu vastusu pramanamantahkarana- 
pravrttayah 

the propensities of the mind are guides to the good people 
in doubtful matters. 

strlndma-s'iksita-patutvam 

woman have untutored cleverness. 

Post-Kalidasa works 
POETICAL LITERATURE 

Among the stalwarts, succeeding Kalidasa in this domain, are 
Bharavi (before ad 634), Bhatti (before the middle of the sixth 
century ad), Kumaradasa (first half of the sixth century) and 
Magha (seventh century ad). 
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To Bharavi is attributed the single mahakavya, entitled 
Kiratarjuniyam. Based on a story of the Vana-parva of the 
Mahabhdrata, it is in 18 cantos. The story is briefly given below: 

While the Pandavas were in exile, Yudhisthira engaged a 
forest-dweller, in disguise, to gather information about the 
administration of Duryodhana who had been reigning. The 
messenger reported that Duryodhana had been ruling the kingdom 
cautiously and efficiently. Hearing this, Draupadi became irate, 
and exhorted Yudhisthira in vain to be up in arms to regain the 
kingdom of which he was the legitimate ruler. Bhima supported 
her, but the pacifist Yudhisthira took no steps. At the instance of 
sage Vyasa, Arjuna pleased Indra by hard penance. At the behest 
of the same god, Arjuna pleased Siva by penance; He gave him the 
desired pasupata weapon to be used against the powerful 
adversaries, the Kauravas. In the original story, the poet has made 
some changes. He has depicted the Himalaya in a masterly manner. 
He has been traditionally extolled for the dignity of meanings 
[artha-gaurav a) conveyed through his composition. But, modern 
critics, especially of the West, denounce his poetry as laboured and 
full of errors of taste. For example, in XV. 14 he uses only the letter 
na, which shows literary exercise. His composition, however, is not 
totally devoid of fine poetry conveying wise ideas. For instance, 

sahasa vidadhlta na kriydma-vivekah paramdpaddrh 

padarn i 

vrnute hi vimrsyakarinafh gunalubdah svayameva 

sampadah i i 
— 11.30 

Do not do anything all of a sudden; lack of discrimination 
is the source of great danger. Wealth, fond of virtue, 
voluntarily chooses one who acts with forethought. 

Bharavi shows considerable skill in characterisation. The distinct 
traits of the conventional characters have been ably brought to 
light. We are impressed by the spirited reaction of Draupadi to the 
humiliation caused by the enemy ,Yudhisthira’s unshakable firmness 
even in the teeth of grave provocation, Bhxma’s heroic demeanour, 
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Duryodhana’s political sagacity, etc. As stated above, Bharavi 
shows commendable capacity in describing the Himalaya (canto V) 
and autumn (canto TV). 

Some pithy sayings of Bharavi have become proverbs, e.g., 
hitam manohari ca durlabham vacah (such a speech as is, at the 
same time, salutary and pleasant, is rare); apata-famya visayah 
paryanta-paritdpinah (things which are, for the time being, 
charming cause anguish in the long run); janmino manahlnasya 
trnasya ca sama gatih (the condition of one, devoid of honour, is 
similar to that of grass), sulabha ramyata like durlabham hi 
gunarjanam (in the world beauty is easily available, but rare is the 
acquisition of virtues). 

Bhatti (it is taken by some as a corrupt form of Bhartrhari) is 
the author of the Ravanavadha, popularly called Bhattlkavya. It is 
avowedly designed as illustrations of grammatical forms and 
alamkaras or figures of speech. The story goes that once when the 
author was teaching his pupils in the open, an elephant happened 
to pass between the teacher and the taught. This conventionally 
required the cessation ofVedic studies for one year. Grammar being 
a Vedic accessory (Vedanga), its study was also to be suspended. 
But the suspension of the study of such a tough subject for so long 
a time was likely to make the students forget the subj ect taught and 
learnt with great labour. So Bhatti devised the plan of teaching 
grammar through poetry, and the result was the Bhattlkavya. It is 
divided into four distinct parts, viz., Praklrna-kdnda (cantos I-V) 
illustrating miscellaneous matters, Adhikdra-kanda (VI-IX) 
illustrating the adhikdra-sutras (leading aphorism of P&nini’s 
grammar), Prasanna-kanda (X-XIII) illustrating figures of speech, 
and Tihanta-kdnda (XIV-XII) illustrating Tihanta forms or verbs. 

The banal Rdmdyana story is the theme of the work. The poet, 
has sought to diversify the popular stoiy by introducing speeches 
and descriptions. His description of autumn in canto II is a fine pen- 
picture of the season. The poet’s style is at times very much 
laboured; it is, however, not unexpected in a work which is 
deliberately designed for serving a purpose. It must be said to 
Bhattl’s credit that he is eminently successful in achieving his 
object which, according to Mallin&tha, is an udaharana-kavya. The 
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blending of poetry with grammar and rhetoric is unique. Some 
instances offine poetry, flashingforth from this artificial composition, 
are as follows: 

dattavadhanam madhulehi-gltau prasanta-cestam 

harinam jighamsuh i 

dkarnayan-nutsuka-harhsa-nadan laksye samadhim na 

dadhe mrgavit 1 1 
* — II. 7 

The hunter, willing to kill the deer, motionless on hearing 
the hum of bees, paid no attention to the target while 
listening to the cacklings of the eager swans. 

Vibhisana’s speech to Havana 

ramo’pi dara-haranena tapto vayam hatair-bandhubhir 

dtmatulyaih i 

taptasya taptena yathayaso nah sandhih parenastu 

vimuhca sltam n 
— XII. 40 

Rama burns at heart due to the abduction of his consort. We 
have heart-burn at the demise of friends like our own- 
selves. As heated iron is welded with hot iron, so let there 
be peace between us and the enemy. Set Sita free. 

There can be no better assessment of the Bhattlkavya than that by 
the poet himself. 

He says, 

dlpatulyah prabandho’yam s'abda-laksana-caksusam i 
hastadars'a ivandhanarh bhaved vyakaranad rte 1 1 

— XXII. 33 

This composition is like a lamp to those to whom grammar 
is the eye; to one without knowledge of grammar, it will be 
like a mirror in the hands of a blind man. 

Again, 

vydkhya-gamyami-dam kavyamu-tsavah sudhiydmalam i 
hatd durmedhasascasmin vidvat-priyataya maydu 
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This kavya, intelligible by explanation, is a great festival to 

the learned. (Alas) the dullards have been killed in this by 

me fond as I am of the learned. 

Kumaradasa, said to have been a friend of Kalidasa, was, according 
to a Ceylonese tradition, a king of Ceylon who flourished probably 
before poet Magha whose work will be described later on. The 
poetical work, Janaklharana, attributed to Kumaradasa, is not 
available in its complete form. Though the title indicates that the 
events of the story of Rama up to the abduction of Sita are described 
in it, yet from Simhalese commentary it seems to have dealt with 
the story up to the return of Rama to Ayodhya and his coronation. 
The poet has not made any great change in the original narrative. 
But, for diversification, he has added some minor events. What 
attracts the reader is the poetical descriptions of, for instance, 
Ayodhya (canto I), the garden sports of Das'aratha and his queens 
(canto IV) and of Mithila (canto VI). There are charming pen- 
pictures of the rainy season and autumn in cantos XI and XII 
respectively. A comparative study of Kalidasa’s two mahakavyas 
and this work reveals the influence of the former on the latter. 

A very eminent poet of this period is Magha who is generally 
assigned to the earlier half of the seventh century ad. The story of 
his work, entitled Sisupalavadha is briefly as follows: 

Sage Narada comes to Krsna to whom he conveys Indra’s 
directive to kill the Cedi-king &iupala who is a great enemy of men 
and gods. Advised by Uddhava, Kj-sna attends Yudhisthira’s 
rajasuya sacrifice where Krsna is warmly welcomed by Yudhisthira. 
Enraged at this, &supala leaves the place, and prepares for battle 
in which he encounters Kysna and is eventually slain by him. Into 
this Mahdbharata episode the poet has incorporated new events, 
and has left the imprint of his poetic skill particularly in the erotic 
verses. Among the several innovations, mention may be made of the 
picturesque description ofN&rada’s appearance with Indra’s message 
before Krsna, the assembly for the deliberations about the battle, 
political analysis by Balarama and Uddhava, etc. Cantos IV-XII are 
devoted to over elaboration and description of matters not related 
to the main theme. This has impeded the flow of the narrative, and 
has made it difficult for the reader to follow the continuity. 
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The influence of Bharavi on Magha, in form, language, style 
and literary exercise, has been discussed. It seems as though 
Magha made a studied effort to surpass his predecessor. Indian 
critics, however, have praised Magha in hyperbolic language. 
According to a long-standing tradition — upama kalidasasya, 
bharaver-artha-gauravam, naisadhe padalalityam, maghe santi 
trayo gunah. It means — Kalidasa has (unparalleled) similes, 
Bharavi is famous for profundity of sense; the Naisadhacarita (of 
Sriharsa (to be dealt with later on) is famous for the charm of words; 
all the above three qualities exist in Magha. One critic has vented 
his feeling about Kalidasa and Magha in the following proverbial 
words — maghe meghe gatarh vayah ; the prime of life has been 
spent in the study of Magha (i.e., Sisupalavadha) and Megha (i.e., 
Meghaduta of Kalidasa). By and large, the modem critics accuse 
Magha of pedantry and affected style. In fairness to the poet, we 
must say that, at some places, he expresses a commendable 
sentiment in simple language. For instance, 

padahatam yadutthaya murdhanama-dhirohati i 
suasthadevapamane’pi dehinastad vararh rajahu 

— 11.46 

The dust-particle which, being struck by the foot, gets upon 
the head (of the man concerned) is superior to a man who, 
even in humiliation, remains calm. 

Despite elaboration, his description of nature contains flashes of 
good poetry. For his skill in depicting nature he has deservedly 
earned the sobriquet ghanta-magha. It owes its origin to the 
following description: 

On one side is the setting sun, on another the rising moon; 
in between stands the mountain which has been compared 
with an elephant who has two bells hanging on its two 
sides. — IV.20. 

The glorious epoch of poetical works ended with Magha. Those 
which followed in this period, may be broadly divided into three 
types, namely, didactic, satirical and pornographic. 

The works of the didactic class were not designed solely to 
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inculcate general moral principles, but also political principles and 
worldly wisdom. Among the didactic poems, perhaps the most 
noteworthy is the moha-mudgara (a mace for destroying delusion) 
by Sankaracarya (c. eighth century ad). In a little over dozen verses, 
it seeks to inculcate the hollowness of worldly pleasure, the 
transitoriness of life, etc. A few specimens are given below: 

yavad-vitto-pdrjana-s'aktas-tavan-nijah parivaro raktah i 
tadanu ca jaraya jarjara-dehe vartdm ko'pi na prcchati 

gehe 1 1 

One’s family is attached to him so long as he is able to earn 
money. After that, when his body becomes decrepit by old 
age, no one in the house speaks about him. 

nalinl-data-gata-jalama-titaralafn tadvaj-jlvanama- 

tisayacapalam i 

ksanamiha sajjana-samgatireka bhavati bhavarnava- 

tarane-nauka. i i 

Life is as transient as water on a lotus-petal. In this world, 
association with the good people (even) for a short while 
becomes (like) a boat for crossing the ocean of rebirths. 

Besides the above, many poems of varying lenghts, seeking to 
inculcate detachment and true knowledge, are attributed to Sankara. 

A collection of verses , attributed to Canakya, generally identified 
with Kautilya (c. fourth century bc), is variously called Cdnakya- 
niti, Canakya-s'ataka, Canakya-niti-darpana, Vfddha-c&nakya, 
Laghu-canakya, etc. An index to its popularity is the existence of its 
at least 17 recensions with varying numbers of verses. The work 
become popular in Greater India. 

A noteworthy poetical work of this period is the Kuttanimata 
attributed to D&modaragupta, minister of the king JaySplda (ad 
779-813) of Kashmir. It created a new literary genre. It consists in 
instructions, given by an experienced bawd to a young courtesan, 
about the various tricks and deceptive show of love for alluring rich 
people and fleecing them. The work combines moral principles with 
satire. In the portion on morals, it warns the reader about the wiles 
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of characterless women. In the satirical portion, it depicts the 
trickery and blandishment of such women. 

Prose romance 

The prose romance of this period is of great distinction. We have no 
earlier specimens of this class of literature. Post-Kalidasa prose 
romance is represented by the works of the triumvirate, namely, 
Dandin, Subandhu and Bana; all of them appear to have flourished 
in the seventh century. 

Before proceeding to deal with their works, it should be noted 
that the two broad divisions of prose kavya are hatha and akhyayika , 
the former containing imaginary events, and akhyayika dealing 
with historical facts. In the history of the extant prose romance, 
Dandin comes first. He may or may not be identical with Dandin, 
author oftheKavyadarsa, a noted work on poetics. His Dasakumara- 
caritu, as the title suggests, is a story of the adventures of ten 
princes. But, curiously enough, we have the activities of only eight 
princes. The work has two supplements, one in the beginning, 
called Purvapithika and at the end, called XJttaraplthika. The 
former gives the accounts of the two additional princes and the 
latter completed the unfinished story of prince Vis'ruta. There are 
different versions of the Purva- and Uttarapithikas, thus confirming 
the suspicion that these were later additions. There is considerable 
diversity in the stories. The author deftly depicts the heroic exploits 
of the princes, their perilous adventures, love, the marriage with 
princesses through various obstacles, the restoration of the lost 
kingdom, etc. We get a variegated picture of the society. Besides 
members of the royal family, we come across a motley society with 
the wicked, magician, gambler, poison-doctor, merchant, rich people, 
the miserly owner of hidden treasure, courtesan, homicide, the 
abductor of women, etc. The story of Apaharavarman is unique in 
length, diversity of events and the presence of different characters. 

The Avantisundarl-katha, believed by some to be the work of 
the above Dandin, is sometimes claimed to be the missing earlier 
part of the Dasakumaracarita. 

The traditional admirers of Dandin credit him with pada- 
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lalitya (gracefulness of words); this is no exaggeration. Long 
compounds, however, occasionally prove stumbling blocks to the 
reader. But, the true litterateur enjoys the delectable fare provided 
by the work. The creation of characters, each with distinct traits, 
humourous situations and literary skill — for all these features 
Dandin occupies an honourable position among the writers of prose 
kavya. At places, he makes a conscious effort to show off literary 
feats. For example, in the story (seventh) of Mantragupta there is 
no labial letter, the amusing reason being that his lips have been 
badly bruised by his beloved’s kisses. 

The Vasavadatta of Subandhu is another landmark in the 
history of Sanskrit prose romance. It narrates the curious story of 
the love of a prince and a princess. Both see each other in dream, and 
make attempts to meet. The prince, having met the princess, learns 
that her father wishes to give her in marriage to another man. Then 
the prince eloped her, and repaired to the Vindhya hills. One 
morning, the prince did not find her. After a search, he got her in a 
hermitage not in flesh and blood, but transformed into a stone. At 
the touch of the prince, she was brought back to life. 

The work reveals a rich vocabulary, a wealth of thought and 
imagery and literary skill. But, the professed artificialities of the 
diction detract from its readability. The author boasts his pedantry 
as pratyaksara-slesamaya-vinyasa-vaidagdhya-nidhi. He prides 
himself on the frequent use of pun. The very double entendres, 
which won the applause of ancient critics, are regarded by most 
modern litterateurs as literary jugglery. It must, however, be said 
to the credit of Subandhu that, though he draws upon the well- 
known traditional account of Udayana, the narrative portion of the 
Vasavadatta is the poet’s own creation. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest of the aforesaid triad is Banabhatta. 
Happily for us, he gives an autobiographical account in his 
Harsacarita and in some introductory verses of the Kadambarl; we 
have got these two masterpieces from his pen, which typify the 
katha and dkhyayika classes of composition respectively. Bana 
enjoyed the patronage of king Harsavardhana (reign ad 606-47). 

The Harsacarita deals with the main historical events from the 
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time of Prabhakaravardhana, Harsa’s grandfather, down to the 
reign of Harsa. 

The Kadambari of Bana has been unanimously extolled by 
Indian critics as the greatest prose romance. It consists of two parts, 
Purvabhaga and Uttarabhaga; the former by Bana himself who 
could not finish it, and the latter by his son, variously called 
Bhusana, Pulina or Pulinda. The love-story of Candraplda and 
Kadambari, in the past lives and in the present, is the staple of the 
work. With this runs the parallel story of the love of Pundarika and 
Mahasveta. 

Banabhatta shows his imaginative power and literary skill m 
the conception and execution of the theme of the Kadambari. 
Though the Harsacarita is based on a historical theme, yet he 
displays his greatness, in both the works, in creating situations. He 
has a highly commendable capacity for not only describing the 
beauties of nature — the mountain, lake, forest, morning, evening, 
etc. — but also for making the reader appreciate it. His style, with 
very long and involved sentences, sometimes extending over a few 
pages, is high flown and dignified. The richness of his fancy and 
vocabulary is, indeed, admirable. He has eye for colour and ear for 
music. Besides, natural beauty, he has also beautifully described 
captivating feminine charm and delineated the tenderness of the 
hearts of lovers and the glory of love. While going through his 
works, one feels like moving in an exhibition of beautiful objects all 
around. Rabindranath has characterised Bana’s Kadambari as a 
picture-gallery in which the pictures are set in golden frames of 
discursive language. 

In portraying the characters, the author shows keen insight 
into human nature. The rise and the gradual development of love 
between Candraplda and Kadambari on the one hand, and between 
Pundarika and Mahasveta on the other, through strange 
circumstances, evoke our admiration. Patralekha, another brain- 
child of the author, has not only a unique name but also an 
uncommon nature. A young princess in captivity, she has all the 
qualities, physical and mental by which youngmen can be attracted. 
She is a very close attendant of the youthful Candraplda. But, both 
show admirable restraint in keeping each other free from any taint 
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the flesh is heir to. 

According to orthodox Indian critics, prose is the touchstone in 
which a poet’s ability is tested. That test has been passed by Bana 
with great credit. The Indian critics have no reservation in their 
praise of this author. Some of their accolades are as follows: 

kadambari-rasajfidndmd-hdra’pi na rocate\ 

even food does not taste well to those who are aware of the 
relish of the Kadambari. 

rucira-svara-varna-pada rasa-bhavavatl jaganmano 

harati i 

tat kirn taruni nahi nahi vani bdnasya madhura-sllasya 1 1 

Is it a young damsel, with charming voice, complexion and 
feet, and possessed of sentiments and emotions, that 
captivated the mind of the world? No no, it is the speech, 
full of beautiful letters and words, literary flavour and 
feelings, of Bana of sweet character. The renowned Vaisnava 
poet, Jayadeva remarks — the five-arrowed Cupid lives in 
the heart (of lady Poesy). 

Modern critics, especially of the West, accuse Bana of use of difficult 
words and too long compounds. They also decry Bana’s technique of 
the Chinese box pattern of writing stories within stories by which 
the reader is apt to miss the main thread of the narrative. Weber 
characterises Bana’s prose as a big forest in which one has to go 
ahead after cutting the bushes and finds himself confronted by 
fericious animals in the forms of unintelligible words. 

Dramatic literature 

This period is distinguished for the production of some dramas of 
special types. 

f-ludraka, presumbly a post-Kalidasa dramatist, is credited 
with the authorship of the Mfcchakatika (mrt + iakatika — a little 
clay-cart) which belongs to a distinct dramatic genre, called 
prakarana. Written in ten acts, it makes a departure from the 
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banalities of court-life, the usual subject-matter ofthe dramas. The 
story of the drama is briefly this. 

Vasantasena, a rich courtesan, is enamoured of Carudatta, a 
wealthy and virtuous brahmana who has lost his fortune, but not 
his sterling character, Sakara, brother-in-law ofthe reigning king, 
makes overtures of love to Vasantasena who spurns his love. 
Naturally enraged, Sakara, severely assaults the courtesan who 
falls down unconscious. He accuses Carudatta of her murder. In a 
trial that ensues, Carudatta is sentenced to death. Meanwhile, 
Vasantasena, who regains consciousness, appears in the scene and 
Carudatta is saved. 

About this time, a revolution takes place in the state. One 
Aryaka, whom Carudatta rescued from prison, succeeds in deposing 
the reigning king, Palaka, and occupies the throne. Carudatta is 
made by him one of his chief officers. He marries Vasantasena. 

The significance of the title is this: Carudatta’s little son was 
discontented with the clay-cart with which he had been playing. 
Out of affection, Vasantasena stretched her arms to take him into 
her lap. The boy, however, refused her on the ground that his 
mother had not been adorned with ornaments like her. This 
engendered in her a feeling of disgust towards worldly riches. So, 
she put off the ornaments, placed them in the cart and expressed 
her desire that a golden cart would be made for him. 

This drama has been lauded as the most Shakespearian and 
stage-worthy of all the Sanskrit dramas. It has also been 
characterised as the most human among them. 

The dramatist’s capacity for creating characters is striking. In 
Vasantasena, though a courtesan, we find a loving woman with the 
usual heart-hunger for a child. She is attached to one man; to her 
a man’s virtues are more valuable than his riches. Carudatta, once 
affluent but later impoverished, did not forsake piety and other 
human qualities. The work, apart from testifying to the dramatic 
skill of the author, gives us a vivid picture of real life in which 
appear rogues, rakes, rascals and criminals. The court-scene, in 
which the sharks and other designing people abound, is true to life. 

A few verses from the drama, with translation, are quoted: 
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sarhgam naiva hi kascidasya kurute sambhdsate nadardt 
samprapto grhamutsauesu sdvajnama-lokyate i 
duradeva mahdjanasya uiharaty-alpacchado lajjaya 
manye nirdhanata prakamamaparam sastham 

mahapdtakam 1 1 
— 1.37 

Nobody associates with him (i.e., a poor man), talks 
affectionately with him. When he comes, in festivals, to the 
house of the rich, he is negligently looked upon. A poor man, 
scantily clothed, shamefully moves away from the creditor. 
It seems, destitution is the sixth of the grave sins. 

[Note: The following are the five grave sins according to 
Smrti-sc istra: 

Murder of a brahmana, drinking wine of the surd type, 
theft of gold of a brahmana, adultery with preceptor’s wife, 
and association of a person who has committed any of the 
above sins.] 

FICKLE NATURE OF A WOMAN 

samudra-vlclva cala-svabhdudh sandhydbhralekheva 

muhurta-rdgdh i 

striyo hrtarthah purusam nirartham nisplditd-laktavat 

tyajanti 1 1 

Women, of fickle nature like a sea-wave, of instant passion 
(or momentary reddish hue) like a slender evening cloud, 
having taken away the wealth, forsakes a destitute man 
like fully pressed lac. 

A COURT-SCENE 

cintd-sakta-nimagna-mantrl-salilam dutormi-gamkha 

kulam i 

paryanta-sthita-cara-nakra-makaram ndgds'va-himsra 

srayam i 
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nana-vdsa-kamka-paksi-nicitam kayastha-sarpa-spadam 
nlti-ksunna-tatam ca raja-karanam himsraih 

samudrayate 1 1 
— IX. 14 

The king’s court is like a sea due to the presence of ferocious 
creatures . In it, water is the ministers , engrossed in thought. 

It is full of waves and conch-shells in the forms of 
ambassadors, on its shore are crocodiles and sharks in the 
forms of spies, the elephants and horses in it are like 
ferocious animals; it is replete with crows in the forms of 
shorting litigants, is the resort of serpents in the forms of 
kayasthas (scribes), its shore is trodden by law. 

We have three minor dramas, with considerable similarity of 
themes, all attributed to Harsa who is generally supposed to be 
identical with king Harsavardhana (ad 606-47), of Kanauj and 
Thanesvar. The dramas are entitled Priyadarsika, Ratnavali and 
Nagananda. 

In the Priyadarsika, we find Priyadarsika, daughter of king 
Drdhavarman, accidentally brought near king of Vatsa. With the 
pseudonym, Aranyika, she is appointed a handmaid of queen 
Vasavadatta. Eventually, the king becomes attached to Aranyika. 
The king comes to learn that she is also attached to him. One day, 
in a dramatic performance about the marriage of the king and 
Vasavadatta, the king assumes the role of the king and Aranyika 
that of the queen. Though it is merely a dramatic performance, yet 
Vasavadatta is enraged at the mutual attachment of the king and 
Aranyika. She becomes all the more irate after learning from 
Vidusaka about the king’s real attachment to the young girl. So, the 
queen puts her into prison. Through various circumstances, the 
queen comes to know that Aranyika is, in reality, the daughter of 
her relative. Then she brings about her marriage with the king. 

A similar theme is dealt with in the Ratnavali. In the latter, 
minister Yaugandharayana, after crossing various hurdles in 
strange circumstances, brings about the marriage ofthe Vatsa king 
with RatnSvali, daughter of the king of Ceylon. 

Of the Nagananda, the subject-matter is a Buddhist story. 
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Jimutavahana as the prince of the Vidyadharas, a class of inferior 
gods dwelling in the region between the earth and the sky. Of him 
is enamoured Malayavati, princess of the Siddhas, a class of demi- 
gods supposed to live in the sky between the earth and the sun. 
Through various adverse circumstances, they get married. One 
day, having heard of the killing of serpents by Garuda, king of birds, 
Jimutavahana, out of sympathy for the serpents, offered himself to 
Garuda. Jimutavahana, slain by Garuda, was brought back to life 
through the mercy of goddess Gauri. Thereafter, he and Malayavati 
lived happily. 

The drama, entitled Mudraraksasa, attributed to Vis'akhadatta, 
a post-Kalidasa playwright, is unique in the sense that it is the only 
work, dealing exclusively with political matters. Unlike Sanskrit 
dramas in general, it has no heroine; in fact, it has no female 
character excepting an insignificant woman. According to some 
Western critics, this and the Mrcchakatika are the only two Sanskrit 
dramas which can be staged. The subject-matter is briefly as 
follows: 

Raksasa is the faithful and able minister of the devastated 
Nanda dynasty. Canakya, the astute statesman and the extirpator 
of the Nandas, is the minister of Candragupta, king of the newly- 
founded Maurya empire. Through various stratagems, Canakya 
succeeds in winnings over Raksasa and persuading him to take over 
as minister of Candragupta. 

The author shows commendable skill in devising complex 
situations through which the dramatic action proceeds up to the 
denouement. The portrayal of the two key characters, Canakya and 
Raksasa, one serving as an excellent foil to the other, evokes our 
admiration. Both are of keen intellect. But, Canakya is steadfast, 
self-confident and cautious. Raksasa is comparatively soft-hearted, 
emotional and prone to errors. The style of the work is flowing and 
language unaffected. Unlike many other Sanskrit dramatists, 
Visakhadatta is not keen upon displaying his poetic abilities on the 
pretext ofwriting a drama. As a dramatist he is eminently successful. 

Some of his observations have become proverbial, e.g. 

vighnaih punah punarapi pratihanyam&n&h 
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prarabdham uttamagunah khalu nirvahanti i 

Those, endowed with best qualities, even in the face of 
recurrent obstacles, carry an undertaking to conclusion. 

prabhavati bimbodgrahe manir na mrdarh cayah 

A gem can contain a reflection, not a clod of earth. 

[Note: The author means to say that an intelligent student 
can grasp what his teacher says, but not a dull one.[ 

na saleh stamba-karita vaptur-gunama-peksate i 

The fact that the sali paddy puts forth good stalks does not 
depend on the sower of seeds. 

The idea is that sali, the best kind of paddy, produces good 
stalks due to its own quality and does not need anybody 
else’s help. Similarly, a qualified person himself reveals his 
own qualities, and does not depend on any other person. 

Atoweringfigure amongthe playwrights of this period is Bhavabhuti 
(c. seventh-eighth century ad), author of the Mahavlra-carita, 
Uttara-ramacarita and Malatlmadhava. 

The Mahavlra-carita, consisting of seven acts, deals with the 
Ramayana story. According to tradition, the portion up to verse 46 
of act V is from the pen of Bhavabhuti. This part describes the 
events up to Rama’s exile. In the remaining portion are described 
the events up to the return of Rama to Ayodhya and his coronation. 
The Uttara-ramacarita, in seven acts, deals with the latter part of 
theRamayana story, i.e., the incidents following Rama’s return and 
coronation. The Malatlmadhava has, as its subject-matter, the 
love-story of a young student, Madhava, and Malati, daughter of a 
minister. Through strange circumstances and with the intervention 
of the intelligent Buddhist nun, Kamandaki, the love-affair 
culminates happily. With this main story runs the love episode of 
Madayantika and Makaranda. 

Though the first two dramas are based on the familiar 
Ramayana, yet Bhavabhuti’s innovative skill is demonstrated by 
the new incidents and situations. For instance, in act IV of the 
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Mahavira-carita, we find Surpanakha’s arrival in Mithila in the 
guise of Manthara, and handing over a forged letter purported to 
have been written by Kaikeyi stating her request for the fulfilment 
of two boons promised by Das'aratha. Rama goes to Ayodhya, and 
apprises Dasaratha of the above request and determines to proceed 
to the forest. 

The originality of Bhavabhuti is striking in his Uttara- 
ramacarita. For example, in the first act, he introduces the picture- 
seeing episode. We find a picture portraying the life in exile, and 
desire of Sita, now in the family way, for revisiting the forest. In act 
III the novel features are the dialogue between the rivers, Tamasa 
and Murala, Rama’s fainting at the sight of the revisited forest, and 
Sita in a shadowy form (chaya) comforting him, etc. It should be 
noted that though the original Ramayana story has a tragic end, 
the dramatist, in compliance with the rule of dramaturgy, has re- 
united Rama with Sita. In doing so, he has resorted to superhuman 
events; this has made the story rather artificial. 

How far the dramatist is original in the Mdlatimadhava, it is 
difficult to say. Some scholars have sought to establish that 
Bhavabhuti was indebted to the Brhatkathd the original of which 
is lost and is represented by Ksemendra’s Brhatkatha-manjari, 
Budhasvamin’s Brhatkathdslokasamgraha and Somadeva’s 
Kathasarit-sagara. We do not know if he had an earlier source or 
model. Whatever that may be, the story of the love, depicted in the 
work, is not confined to the hackneyed court-life. We find here the 
dramatised version of an incident of common life. 

Bhavabhuti excels in the delineation of pathetic scenes. Though, 
as a king, Rama banished Sita, yet as husband he was consumed 
with grief at heart. This pathetic condition of Rama is expressed by 
the dramatist in poignant words. According to him, his heart-burn 
was puta-paka-pratikas'a, like puta-paka which is a particular 
method of preparing drugs (the various substances being wrapped 
up in leaves, covered with clay, and heated in fire). The lament of 
Rama, stricken with grief at the separation of Sita, is described as 
causing even granite to wail ( api gravd roditi ) and even to crush the 
heart of thunder ( api dalati vajrasya hrdayam). Indian tradition 
praises Bhavabhuti’s power of delineating the pathetic sentiment 
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by saying karunayam bhavabhutireva tanute (Bhavabhuti alone 
depicts pathos). It should be noted that Bhavabhuti himself holds 
( Uttararama , canto III.47) that karuna or the pathetic is the only 
rasa which is transformed into different rasas due to different 
causes. 

Bhavabhuti richly deserves credit for the very realistic 
descriptions of nature. The natural objects, described by him, are 
not like the paintings on the walls of the parlour, but seem to be 
visualised by the reader. In Kalidasa’s works, we generally find the 
soothing gentle aspect of nature, expressed in soft language. But, 
Bhavabhuti does not mince words in representing the ruggedness 
of forests and mountains. For instance, 

kandula-dvipa-ganda-pinda-kasanot-kampenasampatibhi 

rgharma-sramsita-bandhanaih sva-kusumaira-rcanti 

godavarim i 

chaya-paskiramana-viskira-mukha-vydkrsta-kita-tvacah i 
kujat-kanta-kapota-kukkutakulah kule kulaya-drumah 1 1 

— II.9 

The trees on the bank, full of nests, are worshipping (river) 
Godavari with their own flowers. Those flowers, smothered 
by heat and with their stems loosened, are falling on the 
ground as a result of the rubbing of the elephants’ cheeks, 
the flocks of birds, scratching the ground in a shade, are 
dragging the worm-eaten barks of trees; on the trees, the 
flocks of pigeons and fowl are singing. 

guhjat-kuhja-kutira-kausika-ghata-ghutkaravat klcaka 
stamba-dambara-muka-maukulikulah krauhcavato’yam 

girih i 

etasmin pracalakinam pracalatamu-dvejitah kQjitai- 
rudvellanti purana-rohina-taru-skandhesu kumbhlnasah 1 1 

— 11.29 

This is mountain Krauncavata where the flocks of crows 
are silent in the vast expanse of bamboo-clumps whistling 
in the air, among which the flocks of owls hoot in the groves 
which are their resorts; on this, the serpents, frightened by 
the notes of the peacocks running to and fro, climb the 
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branches of the old sandal-trees. 

Despite his poetic and dramatic skill, Bhavabhuti lacks the sense 
of humour; it is virtually absent in his works. While depicting 
austere duty and great conjugal love, he has ignored the lighter side 
of life. 

With Bhavabhuti ends the glorious epoch of drama in the post- 
Kalidasa age up to the beginning of the period of decline. More than 
a dozen dramas of little value were written in the intervening 
period. 


C. PERIOD OF DECADENCE 

Broadly speaking, the age started m the ninth-tenth centuries ad, 
and lasted till the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. Various 
political and social factors were responsible for the decline of 
Sanskrit literature. Want of political cohesion and stablility in 
north India began with the fall of the Pala empire early in the tenth 
century; its decline started in the ninth century. In the wake of the 
disruption of this empire, small states mushroomed. 

In south India also, there was political disintegration. This 
region as well as central and west India were divided into small 
kingdoms. The Muslims had been invading India repeatedly from 
the seventh century onwards. Towards the end of the twelfth 
century, they succeeded in conquering Bengal, Bihar, etc., which 
continued to remain under their control. Towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, they occupied the throne of Delhi. Several 
Muslim dynasties beginning with Khaljis and ending with the 
Moguls, ruled one after another in the span of about 500 years. 
During this period, some rulers oppressed the Hindus in various 
ways. This period saw the destructive depredations of foreigners, 
paticularly of Timurlane and Nadir Shah. The rise of two powerful 
independent kingdoms in the Deccan was of far-reaching 
consequence. One was the Muslim BahmanI kingdom and the other 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. 

Towards the close of the Mogul period, the formidable Maratha 
power arose in the south, and proved to be a menace to the Muslim 
rulers of Delhi. 
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In the Mogul regime, European merchants and missionaries 
started coming to India. In course of time, the British merchants 
grew powerful, and succeeded in vanquishing, the Muslim ruler of 
Bengal in ad 1757. This paved the way for the establishment of 
British suzerainty in India. 

In such a milieu, Sanskrit literature continued to be cultivated. 
We shall deal with only the prominent works of the Classical 
Sanskrit literature of this period. 

The most outstanding poetical work of this period is the 
Naisadha-carita of Sriharsa (c. middle of the twelfth century ad) 
who, according to some, hailed from Bengal. It deals with a portion 
of the Nala-DamayantI story of the Mahabharata. The subject- 
matter is briefly as follows: 

Description of king Nala’s manly figure and ideal royal 
virtues, his strong attachment to princess Damayanti on 
hearing of her uncommon beauty, Damyantl’s irresistible 
desire of getting Nala as her husband, Nala’s seizing a 
swan with golden wings in pleasure-tank, and releasing it 
at its request, the grateful swan’s visit to the residence of 
Damayanti and apprising her of Nala’s desire, arrangement 
of the Damayantl’s svayamvara-sabha (assembly for self- 
choice of husband), on way to it Nala’s meeting with Indra 
and three other powerful gods, gods’ request to Nala to act 
as their messenger for asking Damayanti to choose her 
husband from among them. Nala’s visit to the assembly in 
cognito and futile effort to persuade Damayanti to choose 
a god, Damayanti adamant, then Nala’s casting off disguise 
and the four gods’ assuming the form of Nala to create 
confusion about the real Nala, with tips from goddess 
Sarasvatl Damayantl’s giving the garland of choice to the 
real Nala, their marriage and happy conjugal life. 

In this work, the poet is concerned more with manner than with the 
matter. Choosing a popular story, the poet makes a parade of his 
knowledge in various branches oflearning, namely, metrics, poetics, 
erotics, philosophy, etc. His vast learning is, no doubt, commendable 
but in showing it off, he has at times lost the sense of preparation. 
For instance, while the story of the Mahabharata is narrated in less 
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than 200 verses, the poet has composed about three thousand 
stanzas. The svayamvara-sabha in the Epic is described in just a 
few lines, while !§riharsa devotes as many as five long cantos (10- 
14). These examples of artificialities lead a Western critic to 
characterise the work as the best specimen of the worst poetic style. 
To many modem litterateurs, the poet is guilty of errors of taste. 
Like the author of the Bhattlkavya , the author is conscious of the 
fact that it is intelligible only with the help of a commentary 
(22.154). In a self-complacent manner, he characterises his work as 
madhu-varsi (showering honey). There may be honey, but before 
tasting it the reader has to suffer the stings of many bees in the 
for ms of too difficult words. 

Indian literary tradition, however, looks upon it as a poetic feat. 
The work has been deservedly praised for pada-ldlitya (charm of 
words). There are occasional uses of such words. But, whatever 
good qualities there are in it are more than offset by a parade of 
pedantry. Another conventional praise of Sriharsa’s work is — 
naisadham vidvadausadham; the naisadha is a medicine to the 
learned. 

It must, however, be admitted that the poet reveals originality 
in the shaping of Nala’s character. His inner conflict between love 
and sense of self-respect has been very deftly described by the poet. 
At places, dialogues have been vivified by humour. There are 
flashes of good poetry in the descriptions of nature, which are, 
however, conventional. For instance, the description of moon-rise: 

pasyavrto’pyesa nimesamadre radhityaka-bhumi 

tiraskarinya i 

pravarsati preyasi candrikdbhi s'cakora-cancu-culukarh 

pratlnduh 1 1 

0 dear, see, though covered for a moment by the screen in 
the form of the table-land of the mountain, the moon is 
quenching the thirst of the cakora bird by showering 
beams. 

Description of Nala’s virtue: 

vibhajya merur na yadarthisat krtah na sindhuru-tsarga 
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jalavyayair-maruh i 
amani tattena nijayasoyugam dviphala-baddhas-cikurah 

sirahsthitam 1 1 
— 1.16 

Nala did not give away the (golden) Sumeru mountain to 
the suitors after reducing it to pieces, and (at the time of 
gifts) did not, while using water for consecration, reduce 
the ocean to a desert; he looked upon the hairs on his head, 
divided into two parts, as representing his above two 
infamies. 

Poetical works with historical themes 

Some scholars have complained that there is no historical writing 
in Sanskrit. This is a rather sweeping remark. Apart from some 
Sanskrit inscriptions, some Puranas and Jaina Pattavalis (lists of 
teachers), which contain historical information, we have some 
poetical works dealing with historical themes. 

The Ramacarita of Sandhyakara Nandin (eleventh century) is 
a peculiar work. Each verse of it describes, by means of pun, the 
events relating to the Pala king, Ramapala (reign c. ad 1077-1120) 
as also of Rama, son of Dasaratha. The assassination of king 
Mahlpala as a result of rebellion in north Bengal and the installation 
of his younger brother, Ramapala as his successor — this in brief is 
the subject-matter of the work. As a record of contemporary events, 
its value is undoubted. But, as a poetical composition, it is artificial 
and pedantic. The poet complacently refers to himself as Kalikala- 
valmiki, but his work has neither the simplicity of Valmiki’s 
language nor the raciness of his diction. He characterises his puns 
as aklesana (not causing difficulty) which again testifies to his self- 
esteem. In fact, the work is unintelligible without the help of the 
commentary that is available. It is difficult to gather the historical 
information from the portion of the text on which the commentary 
is lost. We quote below two verses from the work as specimens: 

atha bahutarasddrtya yukte ramena vittap&lasya i 
sunorabhyase sahasa sauresi-tanayah praisi 1 1 

— 11.36 
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About Rama — then suddenly Ahgada (literally, son of 
Balin, son of Indra) was sent, very quickly, by Rama to 
Ravana (lit. to the younger brother of Kuvera, Lord of 
wealth). 

About Ramapala — then, that man, i.e., Bhima whose 
principle was ruined and who was scared, was sent by the 
very powerful (or very swift) Ramapala to the care of his 
son, Vittapala. 

data vipaksa-bhidurah samadana-rato vrsadhvaratah i 
vilasaj-jayanta-tanayam sahasra- dr stir-dadhati 

padamaindram 1 1 

Indra is a thousand-eyed god, and is satisfied with his due 
share in a sacrifice. He is the destroyer of enemies, the 
clipper of the wings of mountains; he upholds his status as 
Indra along with his brilliant son, Jayanta. 

The other meaning is — 

This thousand-eyed king (i.e., Rama’s son Kuga and 
Madanapala) is charitably disposed, able to destroy enemies 
and attached to the path of religion; he is satisfied by the 
performance of daily duties (or by the equitable realisation 
of revenue, and is possessed of a status like that of Indra by 
reason of resplendent victory and far-reaching policy. 

To the KaiSmlrian Kalhana belongs the credit of composing a work 
which has the greatest claim to be considered as a poetical work 
dealing with history. His Rajatarangini (1070 £aka = ad 1148-9). In 
its earlier part, it deals with legendary kings of Ks&mlr. In the latter 
part, it gives accounts of the kings of the historical period. It is a 
valuable work for the political and social history of this region as 
well as its topography. As is expected, the work is an amalgam of 
fancy and fact. After all, it is a poetical work, and not serious history. 
In its study, one has to be cautious in sifting the grain from the chaff. 

A gem of a poem of this period is the erotico-devotional lyric, 
Glta-govinda of Jayadeva, one of the court-poets of the Bengal king, 
Laksmanasena (c. ad 1185-1205). It deals with the vernal erotic 
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sports of Krsna at Vrndavana. The main events, described in it, are 
Radha’s separation, Krsna’s sports with other cowherd women, 
Radha’s anguish, yearning for union and j ealousy , request to Krsna 
by Radha’s friend, Krsna’s return, remorse and appeasement of 
Radha, finally the blissful reunion. The intense human appeal of 
the lyric, its plain and simple language have earned the unstinted 
admiration not only of the Indian critics, but also of the Western 
connoisseurs like Lassen, Jones, Levi, Pischel and Schroeder. The 
wondering Rabindranath asks — satya kari kaha more, he vaisnava 
kam, kotha hate peyechile ei prema-chavil Tell me the truth, 0 
Vaisnava poet, wherefrom did you get this picture of love? Though 
composed in the form of a poem, it contains many songs. In rural 
setting, theme, milieu, language and sentiment it bears the impress 
of true folk-fire. The lyric has all the qualities of good poetry — 
simple, sensuous and impassioned. It has none of the artificialities 
usually found in the poetical works of the age of decadence. 

The existence of over 40 commentaries and a number of its 
imitations are an index to its wide popularity. 

A few specimens of the composition are as follows: 

meghair-medurama-baram vanabhuvah syamas-tamala 
drumair-naktam bhirurayam tvameva tadimam radhe 

grham prdpaya i 

ittham nanda-nidesatas-calitayoh pratyadhva-kuhja- 
drumarh radha-madhavayor-jayanti yamuna-kule rahah 

kelayah n 

Victorious are the secret sports on the bank of the Yamuna, 
of Radha and Madhava (Krsna) who proceeded towards 
every bower-tree on the way, at the behest of Nanda who 
said — the sky is overcast with clouds, the forest region are 
darkened by the tamala trees, it is night; this one (i.e., 
Krsna) is timid, so, 0 Radha, you escort him to his house. 

[Note: The darkness under the trees is very congenial for 
the secret union of the lover and the beloved.] 


patati patatre vicalita-patre samkita-bhavadu-paydnam\ 
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racayati sayanam sacakita-nayanam pasyati tava 

panthanam i 

dhlra-samlre yamuna-tlre vasati vane vanamall n 

— Canto V 

As a bird (lit. the wing of a bird) falls and the leaf of a tree 
moves, he, apprehending your arrival, prepares the bed, 
and looks at your path with startled eyes (Kjrsna), wearing 
a garland of wild flowers, stays in the forest on the bank of 
the Yamuna, where gentle breeze blows. 

candana-carita-nlla-kalevara pltavasana-vanamdli 

Vanamall (lit. the one wearing a garland of wild flowers), 
clad in yellow cloth, has his dark body smeared with sandal 
paste. 

tvamasi mama bhusanam tvamasi mama jivanarh\ 
tvamasi mama bhava-jaladhi-ratnam I 

— Canto X.3 

You are my ornament, you are my life, you are my jewel in 
the ocean of worldly existence. 

lalita-lavanga-lata-parisilana-komala malayasamlre 
madhukara-nikara-karambita-kokila-kujita-kunja-kutlre 1 1 
viharati haririha sarasa-vasante nrtyati 
yuvati-janena samarh sakhi virahi-janasya durante i I 

O friend, here Hari (i.e., Krsna) enjoys himself and dances 
with young demsels in spring which is full of the juice (of 
flowers, etc.) and ends unhappily for those in separation, 
when the southern breeze is soft with the touch of the 
charming clove-creeper and the bower-huts resound with 
the songs of cuckoos mixed with swarms of bees. 

mukharamadhiram tyaja mahjiram ripumiva keli-sulolam i 
cala sakhi kuhjarh satimirapuhjarh Maya nlla-nicolam 1 1 

O friend, put off the enemy-like anklet, which is resonant, 
unsteady and very fickle in sport, put on the blue cloth and 
go to the bower. 
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An example of the purely erotic poetry is the Caurl (or Caura)- 
surata-pancasikd or Caura-pahcasika of unknown date, generally 
attributed, not on definite evidence, to the Kasmlrian Bilhana. Its 
three recensions indicate its wide popularity. In the southern 
recension, it is laid down that Bilhana, caught in a secret love- 
intrigue with a princess, was being led to the place of execution. At 
that time, he recited the verses contained in this poem. The king, 
charmed by the verses, set him free, and married the princess to 
him. 

The language of the poem is simple and style flowing and full 
of erotic flavour. Vividly describing feminine beauty, and the gusto 
of clandestine union, it is a unique work in the history of Sanskrit 
poetical literature. It has inspired several works in the regional 
vernaculars. 

In this period was produced a plethora of duta-kavyas 
(messenger poems) in imitation of the inimitable Meghaduta of 
Kalidasa. But, these works lack the simplicity of Kalidasa’s lyric 
and the spontaneity of the expression of love. Some poets betray the 
tendency of showring off their literaxy skill. Instead of the cloud, the 
moon, bee or swan, has been chosen as the messenger. 

The Pavanaduta of Dhoyi, one of the court-poets of the Bengal 
king, Laksmanasena, is noteworthy. The theme is as follows: 
Laksmanasena, out for digvijaya (world-conquest), goes to south 
India where Kuvalayavatl, daughter of a Gandharva (belonging to 
a class of divine beings) falls desperately in love with him. In spring, 
she pines in separation, and proposes to'send wind as messenger to 
the king.’ The poet’s language is simple and style limpid. At places, 
the language and ideas betray the influence of Kalidasa. The work 
deserves special mention as, contrary to the duta-kavyas in general, 
it deals with a historical event, and throws some light on the social 
condition, e.g., the prevalence ofthe institution of devadasls (temple- 
girls) in contemporary Bengal. 

To this age belongs the Kasmlrian polymath, Ksemendra 
(eleventh century ad), author of a number of works on a variety of 
subjects. His Desopadesa and Narmamala are particularly 
interesting. In the former, the activities of the wicked, miser, 
harlot, etc., have been described. The author’s satirical digs and 
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diatribes about the students from various parts of India, assembled 
in Kdsmlr, are highly interesting. The work contains also the 
ridiculous pictures of an old fellow marrying a young girl, the 
characterless Saiva preceptor, a poet without poetical ability, wily 
merchant, hypocritical hermit, boastful grammarian, the ignorant 
scribe, etc. The Narmam&la contains extremely sarcastic remarks 
about the oppression of people by the high-ranking kayasthas 
(scribes in the revenue department of the king) and their scandalous 
household life. 

A distinct literary genre of this period is the kosa-kavya or 
anthology of detached verses from a large number of works and on 
a variety of subjects. These works are valuable, because they 
provide a varied fare to the reader, and rescue from oblivion quite 
a few poets who are otherwise unknown. Some of the prominent 
anthologies are the Subhasita-ratnakosa of Vidyakara (c. twelfth 
century ad), S ubhasitavali ofV allabhadeva (not earlier than twelfth 
century and not later than fifteenth century), Subhasita-muktavall 
or Sukti-muktavali (ad 1257) of Jalhana, etc. 

The tradition of tale as of fable is very old in India. The lost 
Brhatkatha of Gunadhya appears to have been a vast repository of 
tales. Its three extant versions all in Sanskrit verse, give us an idea 
of its content. Of them, the Brhatkatha-mahjarl, attributed to the 
aforesaid Ksemendra, describes, like the other two versions, viz., 
the Brhatkatha-s'loka-samgraha of Budhasvamin (c. eighth or 
ninth century ad) and the Kathasarit-sagara of Somadeva (eleventh 
century ad), the adventure of Naravahanadatta, son of the far- 
famed Udayana, his getting of Madanamanjuka as his bride and of 
the land ofVidyadharas (a class of supernatural beings supposed to 
dwell on the Himalaya) as his empire. The author sometimes 
unnecessarily dilates upon erotic matters, and prolongs sections on 
religion. The Brhatkatha-s'loka-samgraha, referred to above and 
available in an incomplete form, belongs probably to the eighth or 
ninth century ad. The most famous of the three versions of the 
Brhatkatha is the Kathasarit-sagara (Ocean of the streams of tales) 
of Somadeva who wrote it between ad 1063 and 1082. It is the 
earliest and largest collection of stories in the world. It is the source 
of many tales in the Thousand Nights and a Night. Through them, 
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it supplied ideas not only to Persian and Turkish authors, but also 
to the West through Boccacio, Chaucer, La Fontaine and others. 

Two more prose works on tale are interesting. One is the 
Vetala-pahcavimsati. In this work, 25 stories existing in four 
versions, are inset within the framework of the main story. The 
specimens of some questions are given below: 

There was a king, named Trivikramasena or Vikramasena, 
known as Vikramaditya. A sage used to give him one fruit a day; in 
it was hidden a gem. For pleasing the sage, the king promised to 
bring a dead body hanging from a tree. When he went to fetch it, a 
vampire told him that he would release the corpse to the king if he 
could answer his questions. The vampire’s questions were in the 
forms of riddles. For example: 

A man, while eating boiled rice, felt with his extraordinary 
power of smell that the rice grew in a field close to a funeral 
place. So, he desisted from eating. 

Another man could not sleep on a bed because there was a 
piece of hair under several layers of upholsters. Of these 
two, who is the more fastidious epicure? 

A man burns himself in the very fire which burns the dead 
body of his beloved. Another man spends his life, full of 
grief, in a hut built near the cemetery of his beloved. A third 
man brings back the dead beloved by a mantra (incantation) 
obtained by chance. Of these three, who is the greatest 
lover? 

Another popular work on tale is the Simhasana-dvatrirhsika, also 
known as Vikramacarita ( c . thirteenth century ad). The original 
work is lost. It is available in two main versions, north Indian and 
the south Indian. The former exists in three recensions, and the 
latter in two, one of which is in prose and the other in verse. The 
significance of the title is this. The throne of king Vikramaditya, 
which lay buried in the earth, is discovered, and is got by king 
Bhoja. As he is about to sit on it, each of the 32 magic statues, 
supporting the throne tells a story describing the exploits of 
Vikramaditya. Their object is to convince Bhoja that none can be fit 
for sitting on the throne before possessing the qualities like those 
of Vikramaditya. 
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A noteworthy work, containing prose tales, is the Suka-saptati , 
available in three versions. The original work probably dates back 
to about the twelfth century ad. The subject-matter is briefly given 
below: 

A man left home, in connection with trade, leaving behind 
his young wife solely in the care of his domestic pet parrot. 
Taking advantage of the husband’s absence, the woman, at 
the instigation of rogues, was about to quit home. The 
trusted parrot restrained her by narrating 7 0 spicy stories, 
one after another, which evoked her interest. Meanwhile, 
the man returned, and the crisis was averted. 

The stories are skilfully written so as to sustain the interest of the 
woman and whetting her curiosity. Rogues, rascals and rakes 
abound in the stories. According to some, it is an example of 
picaresque writing in Sanskrit. Nevertheless, it must be said that 
it bears the imprimatur of folk literature in its undisguised form. 

Its popularity transcended the barriers of India. It was translated 
into Persian, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, under the 
title Tutinama. It was followed by other Persian versions. It was 
translated into various foreign languages, e.g., Turkish, German, 
English, and so on. Through the medium of the Tutinama, many 
Indian tales spread in west Asia and Europe. In India, some works 
in Sanskrit and several vernaculars were composed. 

The age of decadence of Sanskrit literature produced a large 
number of dramas. The published and unpublished dramas of this 
period are more than six hundred. The works, however, are generally 
devoid of diversity in subject-matters. The authors appear to be 
eager to show off their learning; they are rather indifferent to the 
readers in general and the life of common people. The hackneyed 
heroic and erotic sentiments are delineated. The few, who have 
chosen common life as the subject of their plays, are of an inferior 
breed of authors. The playwrights of this age have a penchant for 
poetry. As a result, their works have generally become dramatic 
poems rather than true dramas. The comic element does appear in 
some dramas, but their authors have tried to amuse people by the 
introduction of vulgar witticisms and situations ratherthan refined 
humour. 
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One drama, however, stands alone, and deserves special 
mention. The Prabodha-candrodaya (rise of the moon in the form 
of true knowlege) of Krsnamis'ra (c. eleventh century ad) breaks 
new ground. It is an allegorical drama in which the characters are 
not of flesh and blood, but abstract human propensities. It seeks to 
depict the conflict between two forms of the human mind, one 
willing to arouse true knowledge, and the other opposed to it. The 
subject-matter is briefly as follows: 


Mind, conceived as a king, has two wives, viz. pravrtti 
(inclination for enjoyment) and nivrtti (cessation of desire). 
The former gives birth to moha (delusion) and the latter to 
viveka (discriminative knowledge). Moha’s attendants are 
kama (passion) and his wife rati (pleasure); krodha (anger) 
and hirhsa (injury); ahamkara (egoism) and his grandson 
dambha (deceit), bom of lobha (covetousness) and trsnd 
(hankering), mithyadrsti (heresy) characterised as a courtesan 
and Carvaka representing materialism. On the opposite side 
stand, for the time being drubbed, the forces of king viveka, 
comprising mati (reason), dharrna (righteousness), karuna 
(pity), maitri (friendliness), santi (peace) and her mother 
sraddha (faith), ksama (forgiveness), santosa (contentment), 
vastu-vicara (judgement), bhakti (religious devotion) and 
others. In course ot time, viveka is united with Upanisad; 
their union will breed true knowledge and learning; they will 
overpower moha. Varanasi has been the scene of all favourable 
doctrines. Both the above forces are so acting as to occupy this 
holy place. At first, it was occupied by moha. With the main 
plot there is an episodical incident. Santi is helpless after 
losingher mother, sraddha. At this j uncture, santi is protected 
by bhakti. Here is narrated the search, by s&nti, for sraddha 
in Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmanical doctrines. Each of these 
faiths has a wife whom they try to represent as sraddha. But, 
Sraddha is not found in any of them. Eventually, viveka wins. 
The old king, mind is pining in separation from his son, moha 
and wife, pravrtti. Meanwhile Vedanta appears, and, in 
order to eradicate the false view of mind, advises him to live 
happily with nivrtti. At last, the Supreme Being appears, 
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viveka is united with Upanisad, and, true to prophecy, out of 

this union is bom true knowledge. 

Many incidents have been introduced for helping the movement of 
the main theme. Diversification has been effected by the comic and 
erotic elements. The author’s learning and the capacity for 
delineating the different moods of the human mind are undoubted. 
His skill in sarcastic observations about faithlessness, hypocrisy 
and pedantry is laudable. Psychological analysis and description of 
inner conflict of human mind testify to K|-snamisra’s keen perception , 
experience and power of discrimination. He deserves credit for 
composing verses, charged with emotion. His prose provides pleasant 
read. 

Several other allegorical dramas were produced in this age. 

An epoch-making event in this age is the advent of Caitanya 
(ad 1486-1533). Hailing from Navadvipa in West Bengal, he 
renounced worldly life quite early in age and became a socio- 
religious reformer. He preached a new kind of Vaisnavism which 
transcended the narrow barriers of caste. The introduction of 
humanism into the religion made a tremendous impact on the 
society. His proverbial message was candalo’pi dviji-sresthah hari- 
bhakti-parayanah; even an (untouchable) Candala, if solely devoted 
to Hari (Visnu), is the greatest of dvijas (i.e., the twice-born). It was 
not a mere precept. He actually practised what he preached. He 
included, among his closest followers, Muslim (Yavana) Haridasa, 
and converted even hoodlums to his faith. Caitanya’s influence 
spread far and wide beyond Bengal, and claimed innumerable 
adherents in different parts of India, particularly in Vpridavana, 
the famous bastion of the Vaisnavas. 

Caitanya’s exemplary life and activities inspired some scholars 
to produce literary works. In the dramatic literature, the Caitanya- 
candrodaya (ad 1572) of Paramanandadasa-sena Kavikarnapura, 
deserves mention. It is essentially a dramaitc representation of 
Caitanya’s life at Navadvipa and Puri. It lacks commendable 
dramatic skill, and is not a faithful record of contemporary events. 

To this age belong several farcical plays, e.g., the 
Bhagavadajjuklya of uncertain authorship and date, Latakamelaka 
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of Samkhadhara (twelfth century ad), Kautukasarvasva of 
Gopinatha, Kautuka-ratnakara of Kavitarkika (sixteenth century). 
Their contents are briefly given below: 

BHAGVADAJJTJKlYA 

A courtesan dies of snake-bite. An ascetic, in order to glorify himself 
before his disciple, manages to transfer his soul into the dead body. 
The messenger of Yama, god of death, appears and causes the soul 
of the courtesan to be put into the dead body of the ascetic. As a 
result of such transfer of souls, the ascetic begins to behave like the 
courtesan and vice versa. At the sight of this, Yama’s messenger put 
back the souls into the original bodies. 

LATAKAMELAKA. 

The subject-matter is this. Many characterless people assemble in 
the house of the bawd, Dantura seeking the love of her daughter, 
Madanamanjari. Among them are a professor, named Sabhasali 
and his valet, named Kulavyadhi. Unable to bear the misconduct of 
his wife, Kalahapriya, the professor hankers after the company of 
the courtesan. Then, there throng the quarrelling Digambara Jain, 
Jatasura, the Kapalika, Ajnanarasi, the cowardly village headman, 
Samgramavisara and his flatterer, named Vi^vasaghataka, the 
brahmana, Mithyasukla, the deceitful preceptor, Phumkatamigra, 
the Buddhist debauch, named Vyasanakara, attached to a 
washerwoman and others. What ensues is rivalry among the lovers. 
At last, the Digambara, Jatasura marries the old Dantura. The 
names of the different persons indicate their respective characters, 
and evoke laughter. 

KAUTUKA-SAKVASVA 

It dramatises the story of the evil conduct of Kalivatsala, king of the 
city ofDharmanas'a. He is addicted to Canabis indica and attached 
to others’ women. He tortures a brahmana, named Satyacara. He 
has fallen out with others while coveting a courtesan. At last, he 
banishes all good men of the kingdom. The king’s minister is named 
6istantaka, priest, Dharmanala, companion Anj'tasarvasva, and 
court-scholar, Pldavisarada. His councillor is named Kukarma- 
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paiicanana and Abhayas'ekhara, General Samarajambuka. The 
work is amusing. In depicting these characters the author has not 
transgressed the limits of decency. But, it lacks dramatic skill and 
literary excellence. 

kautuka-ratnAkara 

The subject-matter is this: The queen of the back-boneless king, 
Duritarnava, of the city Punyavarjita, has been abducted in the 
night preceding Spring festival. The king’s minister is named 
Kumatipunja, priest Acarakalakuta, astrologer As'ubhacintaka, 
harem-supervisor Pracandasepha, General Samarakatara and 
spiritual preceptor Ajitendriya. Advised by these people, the king 
placed the courtesan, Anunjaranginl, in the place of the queen. At 
last, it comes to light that a brahmana, named Kapataves'adharf 
has abducted the queen. The play may have entertained the patron 
of the dramatist, but, according to modern readers, it betrays bad 
taste. 

Another type of drama of this age is called Chayanataka. Based 
on Epic or Puranic legends, these were generally composed for the 
entertainment of the people on certain special occasions. It is not 
clear what chaya actually means. A technical meaning of the word 
in Sanskrit is adaptation or imitation. According to some, these are 
shadow-plays in which the characters, represented by dolls, used to 
be shown on the screen through reflections. 

An example of such a drama is the Dutangada of Subhata (c. 
thirteenth century ad), known to have been staged on the occasion 
of Spring festival. 




4 

Vyakarana (Grammar) 


The term vyakarana means that branch of knowledge with the help 
of which words are derived ( vyakriyante vyutpadyante sabdah 
anena iti vyakaranam). As is well-known, the Rgveda (c. 2000-1500 
bc) is the earliest written record of the Indo-Europeans. This Veda, 
along with the Yajurveda and the Samaveda were collectively 
called Trayi. Later on, the Atharvaveda, along with the Tray l, came 
to be regarded as very sacred. It was not sufficient merely to know 
the texts or committing them to memory. It was incumbent to learn 
their meaning as well as the etymologies of the words. The ritual 
application of a Vedic mantra in an incorrect way was considered 
sinful resulting in great harm to the person applying it. 

For the correct recital and use of the Vedic texts six types of 
ancillary works (Vedangas) were produced. These are &iksa 
(phonetics, etc.) Kalpa (consisting of Srauta, Grhya- and Dharma- 
sutras dealing respectively with Vedic rituals, domestic rites and 
religious and civil laws), vyakarana (grammar) nirukta (etymology), 
chandas (metrics) and jyotisa (astronomy). We are concerned here 
with vyakarana. 

Katyayana, a high post-Paniniyan authority, says laksya- 
laksane vyakaranam : grammar consists of laksyas or words and 
laksanas or rules about their formation. Patanjali(e. second century 
Be), author of the Great Commentary ( Mahabhasya ) on Panini’s 
grammar, regards vyakarana as the principal Vedanga (pradhanam 
satsv-angesu vyakaranam). Accordingto the Siksa-sastra, mentioned 
above, while siksa is the nose of the Veda. Vyakarana is its face 
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(, siksa ghranam tu vedasya mukham vyakaranam smrtam). The 
Chandogya Upanisad (VII.1.2) characterises vyakarana as vedanam 
veda (the Veda of the Vedas). 1 

India is a land of diversities. This is true of the grammatical 
literature too. We shall see, in due course, that several grammatical 
systems arose in this country; while some have irretrievably passed 
into oblivion, others still exist. 

Of the existing grammars, the Astadhyayi of Panini (c fourth 
century bc) is the oldest and of the highest authority. A traditional 
verse of apocryphal nature names a pre-Panini grammarian as 
Mahesa, and states that, in comparison with his huge ocean-like 
grammar, that of Panini is a mer egospade (water just enough for 
containing a hoof of a cow). Panini refers to the following predecessors 
each of whom was the founder of a distinct grammatical school: 

Apisali (VI. 1.92), Kasyapa (1.2.25), Gar^ya (VII.3.99), 

Cakravarman(VI.1.130).Galava(VI.3.61),Sakalya(I.1.16), 

Sakatayana (VII. 3. 18), Senaka (V.4.112), Sphotayana 

(VI. 1.123), Bharadvaja (VII.2.63). 

In some cases, more rules than one refer to a particular grammar; 
we have cited one rule only. 

Besides the above, several other pre-Paninian grammarians 
are known from various sources. The curious reader may look up 
G. Haidar’s Vyakaran Darsaner Itihas (in Bengali) 

We shall give below succinct accounts of the existing Sanskrit 
grammatical systems. The titles of the grammars are set forth in 
the English alphabetical order. 

Ast&dhyayi 

It is by Panini. He is referred to, in later literature as £&ldturiya, 
i.e., hailing from ^alatura, a village, probably near Attock in 

1. About the utility of grammar, Pataiijali, in the introductory portion of his 
Mah&bh&sya, remarks — raksohagama-laghua-sandeh&h prayojanam. It 
means that grammar serves fivefold purpose; namely raksd (preservation 
of Vedic texts intact), aha (conjecture or supplying what is not stated), 
Ggama (scriptural injunction to study grammar), laghu (simplification), 
asandeha (removal of doubt about the proper import). 
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Pakistan, which was known to the Chinese traveller, Hiuen-tsang 
(stay in India ajd 630-43). He writes that he saw Panini’s statue 
there. There are different opinions about his time. He is, however, 
generally assigned to the fourth century bc. 

It is so-called as it contains eight chapters ( adhyayas ). Each 
chapter is divided into four sections ( padas ). The total number of 
rules is 3,981. 

It is called Trimuni-vyakarana, because Panini wrote the 
principal sutras, Katyayana the varttikas or supplementary rules, 
and Patanjali wrote the Mahabhasya which, being indispensable 
for comprehending the rules, is regarded as a part and parcel of the 
grammar. 

A noteworthy feature of this grammar is that it deals also with 
Vedic grammar and Vedic accents. Another characteristic that 
distinguishes it from the other grammatical systems is that its 
rules are not divided into the usual prakaranas or topics like 
Karaka-prakarana, Samasa-prakarana, etc. Moreover, it devises 
14 pratyahara s, called Mahesvara or Siva-sutras. For example, Ac 
indicates all vowels, HAL stands for all consonants. 

It has many commentaries, sub-commentaries and 
commentaries on sub-commentaries. Besides the aforesaid 
Mahabhasya, very renowned are the Siddhanta-kaumudi of Bhattoji 
Dlksita (sometime between the last quarter ofthe sixteenth century 
and the first half of the seventeenth), Kas'ikd of the joint authors, 
Vamana-Jayaditya and th eBhdsavrtti ofPurusottamadeva (c. twelfth 
century ad). The aforesaid Vamana flourished before ad 800 according 
to some, and Jayaditya died in c. ad 660 according to I-tsing, the 
Chinese traveller who visited India in ad 675 and stayed for ten 
years. 

Mugdhabodha 

Son of Ke^ava and pupil ofDhanesa or Dhanesvara, Vopadeva was 
the author of this grammar, written after ad 1250 under King 
Mahadeva of Devagiri. As the title indicates, it was written for the 
knowledge of the simple-minded boys ( mugdhas ). It is modelled 
partly on th eAstadhyayi and the Katantra (q.v.). The Vedic portion 
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of the Astadhyayl has been omitted. It is interesting to note that, in 
the illustrations, the author, wherever possible, uses the names of 
deities, e.g., Hari, Hara, etc. 

It has several commentaries, e.g., by Durgadasa, Rama 
Tarkavagisa, Gangadhara Tarkavagisa. 

Katantra 

Also called Kaumara, Kalapa, Katantra (meaning a short work) is 
a well-known grammar which was particularly popular in that part 
of Bengal which is comprised in the present Bangladesh. It was 
written by Sarvavarman who appears to have been a protege of the 
Satavahanas of south India (first century ad?). It, perhaps, existed 
in two recensions, one current in Kasmir and the other in Bengal. 
It omits the Vedic portion. A supplement for teaching Vedic grammar, 
called Katantra-chandah-prakriya, was written by Candrakanta 
Tarkalamkara, a Bengal scholar (1836-1909). 

It has several commentaries and sub-comentaries which testify 
to its popularity. Of the commentaries, the Vrtti or Katantra-vrtti 
of Durgasimha (eighth century ad according to some, tenth century 
according to others), is the most well-known. 

Samksiptasara 

Attributed to Kramadis'vara (tenth or twelfth century ad), it is said 
to have been revised or recast by MaharajSdhir&ja Jumaranandin 
who is credited with the commentary, called Rasavatl, on it. 

The work appears to be eclectic, utilising different grammars, 
particularly that ofPanini. The above Jumara is said to have added 
the rules on kpdanta, unadi and taddhita suffixes. It comprises 
eight sections ipadas) of which the first seven are called sandhi, 
tihanta, krdanta, taddhita, kdraka, suhanta and sam&sa. the last 
section deals with Pr&krt, and seems to be a later interpolation. 
Most of the illustrations in the work have been taken from the 
Bhattlkdvya ( c . first half of seventh century ad). Itself perhaps 
modelled on Bhartphari’s Mahabhasya-dipika, it probably served 
as the model of the works, Prakriyd-kaumudl, a recast, by 
Ramacandra (fourteenth or fifteenth century), of the Astadhydyl 
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and Siddhanta-kaumudl (see under Astadhyayl). The 
Samksiptasara has been popular in West Bengal. 

Candra Vyakarana 

It appears to have been written to abridge and simplify the 
Astadhyayl. It comprises 3100 rules while the latter contains 3981 
rules. While the Astadhyayl is in 8 chapters, it contains 6. The 
Candra does not give rules for Vedic grammar and accents. The 
grammar exists in different recensions. 

The author, Candragomin (also called Candragopin, 
Candrayogin and Vajracandragomin) is known, from the Tibetan 
Taranatha’s history and other sources, to have been a Bengali 
Buddhist. Several other works, some of which are Tantric, are also 
attributed to him. Of these, the Lokanandanataka, existing only in 
Tibetan translation, and the $isyalekha-dharma-kavya are well- 
known. The latter is a metrical epistle admonishing his disciple, 
prince Ratnaklrti who was under delusion, caused by power and 
pelf. 

Candra’s date is controversial. He is generally believed to have 
flourished in the seventh century ad or even earlier. 

Sarasvata 

In 700 rules, it deals with all the topics of grammar, omitting rules 
regarding the Vedas and the accents. According to an old tradition, 
the main rules were revealed, by Goddess Sarasvatx, to an ascetic, 
Anubhutisvarupacarya who is credited with the authorship of the 
supplementary rules. The work was probably by one Narendracarya 
(according to Ksemendra) who wrote it in the thirteenth century at 
the instance of the Muslim ruler of the day . It is , however, attributed 
to Amitabharat! by some, to Vitthalacarya by others. Brevity and 
lucidity are the two reasons for its popularity, attested by a host of 
commentaries on it. 

Supadma 

Based on the Astadhyayl, it remodels the greater part of its rules, 
and arranges them in a methodical form, adding a short explanation 
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under each rule. It was verry popular in East Bengal (now in 
Bangladesh). The author, Padmanabhadatta ( 1350-1400) belonged 
to Mithila according to some, to Bengal according to others Son of 
Damodaradatta, and grandson of Sridatta, he is to be distinguished 
from his namesake, son of Ganesvara and grandson of Sripati. The 
grammar has more commentaries than one. 

Sabdanusasana 

Its full title is Siddha-hema-candrahhidha-svopajha-sabda- 
nusasana, and it is to be distinguished from a Sabdanusasana by 
one Sakatayana. It is meant for the Svetambara Jainas. Also called 
Haimavyakarana, it consists of eight books, and mainly follows the 
arrangement and terminology of the Katantra. It does not deal with 
Vedic grammar and accents. The eighth book deals with Prakrt 
grammar. The author himself wrote two glosses, called Laghuvrtti 
and Brhadvrtti, and a commentary, known as Brhan-nyasa. The 
author, originally named Cangudeva, was son ofCaciga and Pahini. 
Bom at Dhanduka or Dhanduka (in Ahmedabad), he became a 
Jaina monk (1088-1172) 

Sectarian Grammars 

We know of at least three such works: 

1 . Harinamamrta of Jiva Gosvamin, one of the six Gosvamins , 
renowned in the history of Bengal Vaisnavism. His 
reputation was established in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The grammar is designed for the propagation ofV aisnavism. 
In most of the rules, there is the mention of Visnu or other 
Vaisnava deities. For example, the first sUtra reads 
narayanad udbhuto, etc. The vowels are called saruesvaras, 
and consonants visnujanas. 

2. Sarhksepa (or Laghu) harinam&mrta : Attributed to Rupa 
Gosvamin, it is planned like the above. In fact, Jlva’s work 
appears to be a larger version of it. Rupa, a direct associate 
ofCaitanya (1486-1533), was also one of the six Gosvamins 
ofVrndavana. In this work, technical terms and illustrations 
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are related to Radha-Krsna or Krsna’s sports. 

3. Prabodha-prakasa • Attributed to Balarama Pancanana of 
unknown identity and date, it aims at the propagation of 
Saivism. For example, it designates vowels as Siva. 

Pali and Prakrt Grammars 

PALI 

The extant Pali grammars can be divided into three groups, namely, 
Kaccay ana (Katyay ana) school, Moggllana (Maudgalyayana) school 
and the Saddanlti. 

The grammar of Kaccayana, the Kaccay ana-gandha is the 
earliest available Pali grammar. For historical reasons, the author 
cannot be identified with Katyayana (c. third century bc), author of 
the supplementary rules ( varttikas ) of the Astadhyayi. The major 
portion of Kaccayana’s work appears to have been composed on the 
basis of the Sanskrit Katantra. There is evidence that the author 
utilised also the Kasika (seventh century ad) commentary on the 
Astadhyayi. This Pali grammar is also closely related to the 
Tolkdppiyam, the earliest Tamil grammar. Of the many 
commentaries on Kaccayana’s work, most well-known is the Nyasa 
or Mukhamattadipani of Vimalabuddhi. 

Two grammars, called Mahanirutti-gandha and Culla-nirutti- 
gandha, are also attributed to Kaccayana. 

Some other grammars of this school are: 

Rupasiddhi or Padarupa-siddhi of Buddhappiya Dipankara, 

Balavatara of Dhammakitti or Vacissara, 

Sambandha-cinta of Samgharakkhita, 

Saddatha-bheda-cinta of Thera Saddhammasiri, 

Sadda-bindu perhaps of Kyacva, 

Balappabodhana, 

Abhinava-cullanirutti of Siri Saddhammalamkara 

Moggallana is known to have authored the Moggallana-vyakarana 
(or, Sadda-lakkhana ) and the Moggallana-pancika which is a 
commentary on the former. Other notewothy works of this school 
are: 
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Pada-sadhana of Piyadassi, 

Payoga-siddhi of Vanaratana Medhamkara, 
Moggallana-pahcika-padipa. 

The Sadda-nlti is a renowned work by Aggavamsa or Aggapandita. 
Of its 27 chapters, the first 18 are called Maha-saddaniti and the 
rest Culla-saddaniti. 

PRAKRT 

Of the extant grammars, the Prakrta-prakasa, attributed to 
Vararuci, is the earliest. Other noteworthy works are the following: 
Prakrta-laksana ofCanda , Prakrta-vyakarana ofTrivikramadeva, 
Prakrta-sarvasva of Markandeya Kavindra, Prakfta-kalpataru of 
Rama Tarkavagisa, Prakrta-rupavatara of Siriiharaj a and Sadbhasa- 
candrika of Laksmidhara. 



5 

Puranas 


What are the Puranas? 

‘PurAna’ means ‘old’. In some ancient works, the word denotes a 
particular kind of Purana. In the Atharvaveda and some other 
Vedic and post-Vedic works as well as in some Buddhist treatises, 
Purana means itihasa or history. We have a distinct class of works, 
called Puranas. 

Contents of the Puranas 

The Visnu Purana (III.6.24) states that the following matters Eire 
discussed in these treatises: sarga (creation), pratisarga (new 
creation Eifter dissolution), varhsa (genealogies of gods and sages), 
manauantaras (Manu periods oftime), vamsdnucarita (genealogies 
of kings). 

[Note: Fourteen celebrated personages were called Manus; e.g., 
Svayambhuva, Vaivasvata, etc. Each of them is supposed to have 
presided over a period of time. Such periods were called 
Manauantaras.] 

According to the Bhdgavata Purdna (XII.7, 9-10), the contents 
of Puranas are as follows: 

Sarga (creation), visarga (the world of the moving and non- 
moving, produced as a result of the creatures’ desires in the 
previous existence), vptti (means of livelihood), raksa (the desire of 
God, residingin the beings for counter acting anti-Vedic tendencies), 
antara-manavantara (see manvantara above), varhsa (explained 
earlier), vams'dnucarita (explained earlier), samstha (four kinds of 
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laya or dissolution), hetu (the creatures who, acting through 
nescience, are the cause of creation, etc., of the universe), apasraya 
{Brahman). 

It should be noted that the Puranas actually deal with many 
other matters. The contents of the Puranas, as we have them now, 
may be analysed as (i) gathd (ballad) and akhyayika (legendary 
account), (ii) vamsa (genealogies of sages and kings), (iii) Mythology, 

(iv) Cosmogony, (v) Dharmasastra or Smrti, (vi) Popular religious 
beliefs and practices, (vii) Miscellaneous matters. 

The extant Puranas reveal a lot of other matters, e.g. , philosophy, 
poetics, prosody, Dharmasutra, botany, chemistiy, medical science, 
music, and achitecture, sculpture, etc. In short, the Puranas are 
epitomes of ancient Indian culture. The Agni Pur ana is 
encyclopaedic. 

Number of Puranas 

The number of major Puranas is traditionally 18. They are: 

(i )Agni, (ii ) Brahma, (iii) Bhagauata, (iv)Bhavisya orBhavisyat, 

(v) Brahmavaivarta, (vi) Brahmanda, (vii) Garuda (viii) Kurma, 
(i x)Lihga, (x) Markandeya, (xi) Matsya, (xii )Narada, (xiii )Padma, 
(xiv) Skanda, (xv) Vamana, (xvi) Varaha, (xvii) Vayu, (xviii) Visnu. 

The minor (Upa)-Puranas are also 18 in number, according to some 
authorities. There is, however, no uniformity in their titles in the 
different lists. According to Raghunandana (sixteenth century), an 
eminent Smrti-writer of Bengal, these are as follows: 

Ascarya, Bhaskara (or Surya), Devi, Kapila, Kalxka, Kalki, 
Mahesvara, Marici, Narasimha, Nandikesvara, NSrada, 
Parasara, Samba, Sanatkumara, Sivadharma, U^anas, 
Vayu, Varuna. 

Classification of Puranas 

We have seen that the Puranic works have been divided into two 
broad classes, namely, Mahapurana and Upapur5na. In accordance 
with the predominance of the deities concerned, the Mah5pur&nas 
have been divided into three classes, namely (i)Sdttvika — glorifying 
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Visnu, ( 2)Rdjasika — glorifying Brahma (3) Tamasika — glorifying 
Siva. These are also called respectively Vaisnava, Brahma and 
Saiva. 

Authorship 

According to tradition (e.g., Matsya 50/73), all the Puranas are 
attributed to the single sage Vyasa. As a matter of fact, however, 
these are not the works of single authors, written at particular 
times. Modern research reveals that even some single Puranas are 
compilations of earlier and later compositions. For example, parts 
of the Vayu Purana appear to have been compiled between ad 200 
and 1400. 

Date 

What we have stated above renders it difficult to ascertain the dates 
of the individual Puranas. We do not know when this class of 
literature originated. Th eApastamba-dharmasutra (1.6.19.3) quotes 
verses from Puranas, and mentions (II. 9. 24.56) the Bhavisyat 
Purana. This work dates back to a few centuries before Christ, and 
seems to be the earliest work to refer to Purana as a class of works, 
though the term Purana, in the sense of itihasa (history), is of much 
earlier origin. About the age of the Puranas, we can say, perhaps 
with some degree of accuracy, that the earlier works originated 
before the seventh century ad. The terminus ad quem of the time of 
the later Puranas may, perhaps, be drawn at about ad 1400. 

Importance of the Puranas 

The Puranas contain many exaggerations, hypei boles and 
superhuman elements. Nevertheless, they are highly useful in 
many respects. 

In the first place, they have been serving as a very good medium 
of mass education. The public recital of edifying Puranic legends 
has been an age-old practice. 

The value of the Puranas in the political history of India is 
undeniable. Some information about a few royal dynasties, available 
in these works, is not found anywhere else. Of such dynasties, 
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described in the Puranas, the following deserve special mention: 
Sisunaga, Nanda, Maurya, Sunga and Kanva. 

1. Sisunaga ( Matsya — 272, 6-13; Vayu — 99, 314-22, 
Brahmanda — III. 14, 127-35; Visnu — IV. 24, 3; 
Bhagavata — XII. 1, 5-8). 

2. Nanda ( Matsya — 272, 18-22; Vayu — 99, 326-30; 
Brahmanda — III.74, 139-43; Visnu — IV.24, 4-7 , Bhagavata 
— XII.l,' 8-12). 

3. M.aurya(Matsya — 272, 23-6; Vayu — 99,331-6 ■, Brahmanda 
— III.74, 144-9; Visnu — IV.24, 7-8; Bhagavata — XII. 1, 3- 
16). 

4. Sunga ( Matsya — 272, 27-32; Vayu — 99, 337-43; 
Brahmanda — 11.74, 150-6; Visnu — IV.24, 9-11 \Bhdgavata 
— XII.l, 16-19). 

5. Kanva (Matsya — 272,32-7; Vayu — 99, 343-7; Brahmanda 
— III. 74, 156-60; Visnu — IV. 24, 12; Bhagavata — XII.l, 
19-21). 

Some Mahapuranas, notably Markandeya (ch. 57 or 54 in some 
versions, verses 34, 59), Vayu (ch. 45, verses 109-36), Brahmanda 
(ch. 114, verse 34-56), Vamana (ch. 13, verses 36-58), throw light on 
the different kinds of people living in India. They can be divided, 
according to the regions, inhabited by them, into the following 
classes: 

A. Belonging to Parvata (Himalayan region) 

For example, Huna, Khasa, KirSta, etc. 

B. Belonging to Udicya-de^a (north India) 

For exmaple, Bharadvaja, Cina (Tibeto-Chinese people), 
GandhSra, etc. 

C. Belonging to Pracya-de^a (east India) 

For example, Bhargava, Malava, Malla, Munda, Paundra, 
etc. 

D. Belonging to Madhyadega 
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For example, Abhlra, Pulinda, etc. 

E. Belonging to Vindhyaprastha (Region of the Vindhya hills) 
For example, Bhoja, Karusa, Malava, etc. 

F. Belonging to Daksinatya 

(Deccan to the south of Vindhya Range) 

For example, Andhra, Cola, Karusa, Kerala, etc. 

G. Belonging to Aparanta 

(Konkan, Malabar. According to Ptolemy, it extended toward 
the south from the river Narmada). 

For example, Avantya, Karasakara, Paraskara, Parasika, 
etc. 

The Puranas, belonging to the different sects, e.g., Vaisnava, 
Sakta, etc., are useful for the history of religion in India. 

These works are important also for certain branches of the 
history of literature. For instance, chapters 253-8 of the Agni 
Purana contain useful materials in connection with the history of 
ancient Indian law. Chapters 336-46 of this Purana appear to follow 
a tradition of poetics older than that of the Kasmirian school of 
Anandavardhana who had a great impact on the later writers on 
poetics. 

The Puranas contain copious information about the river- 
systems, mountains and topography of India. Besides, they are a 
mine of information about architecture, sculpture, music, dance, 
politics and statecraft, military matters, botany, chemistry, 
veterinary science, etc. Most of the above information is, however, 
in the nature of compilation. 

The influene of Puranas on the life and literature of the Indians 
is immense. They gave women and ^udras some right to religious 
observances, which was denied in the traditional Dharma^astras . 
Forinstance, a network of vratas, designed in these works, satisfied, 
to some extent, the religious cravings of them. They allowed them, 
and still lower classes of people such as mlecchas, etc., to perform 
Durgapuja. 
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So far as Sanskrit literature is concerned, it drew freely upon 
these works for the themes of poetical works and dramas. Some of 
the prominent poetical works, based upon Puranic legends, are 
Kalidasa’ sKumarasambhav a, Jayadeva’s Gita-Govmda, Lllas'uka’s 
Krsnakarnamrta, Ksemendra’s Dasavataracarita, etc. Some of the 
dramas, based on Puranic stories, are Bhasa’s Balacarita, 
Ramacandra’s Yadavabhyudaya, Ksemlsvara’s Candakausika, etc. 

There is deep imprint of the Puranas on the various vernacular 
literatures of India. 

The Bhagavata Purana is the Bible of the Vaisnavas. The 
Durga-saptasati, popularly called Candl, included in the 
Markandeya Purana , is regarded as a holy work, so much so that it 
is recited in religious rites; some devout people consider it their 
pious duty to recite the Candl everyday. 
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Tantra 


What is Tantra? 

Tantra is the name of a distinct literary genre. As regards the 
meaning of the term ‘Tantra’, opinions differ. Derived from the root 
tan (to spread), it is generally explained as that kind of literature 
by which knowledge is disseminated ( tanyate vistaryate jnanam 
anena). 

Classification of Tantras 

These can be classified in various ways in accordance with their 
places of origin, the sects to which they belong, etc. The common 
classification is twofold, viz., Agama and Nigama. In the former, 
Parvatl is represented as questioner and Siva as the teacher. In the 
latter, the process is reversed. 

Antiquity of Tantra 

The time of origin of Tantra is not known definitely. According to an 
ancient writer on Dharmasastra, named Harxta, Tantra, like Veda, 
is Sruti or revealed literature (cf. srutisca dvividha prokta vaidikl 
tantriki tatha, quoted by commentator, Kulluka on Manu-smrti, 
II. 1). It is true that Tantric elements are found in the Vedas, 
particularly in the Atharvaveda. It contains a good deal of black 
magic, called abhicara, which is designed to cause harm to others; 
such practices are a part and parcel of Tantras. 

We cannot say precisely when Tantras, as a class of works. 
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began to be composed. The earliest Nepalese manuscripts of tantras 
appear to have been copied between the seventh and ninth centuries 
ad. On paleographic evidence, H.P. Sastri thinks manuscripts of 
some Tantras to have been written (or copied?) in the Gupta Age 
( Nepal Catalogue, I, pp. 10, 85, 117); this age, however, covers the 
period from c. ad 320-510. 

The oldest Buddhist Dharanis (protective spells) of Tantric 
type are supposed to date back to the fourth century ad. 

Original Home of Tantra 

Nothing definite is known about this matter. Some eminent scholars, 
including Wintemitz, think that Bengal was the cradle of Tantra. 
The following anonymous couplet, of unknown origin, confirms the 
above impression: 

gaude pracarita vidya, maithilaih prabalikrtd i 
kvacit kuacin maharastre gurjare uilayam gata i i 

This branch of learning, having been preached in Gauda 
(Bengal), was developed by the people of Mithila (Bihar), 
existed at some places of Maharashtr a, and met with its 
doom in Gurjara (Gujarat). 

Some of the arguments of the protagonists of this theory are as 
follows: 

(i) The largest number of manuscripts of the works of the 
Tantra class have been found in Bengal (West Bengal and 
Bangladesh taken together). 

(ii) The worship of Kali, the most prominent Tantric deity, in 
her various forms as Raksa-kali, Bhadra-kali, Daksina- 
kali, etc., is most widespread in this province. 

(iii) It is known that, in Kamakhya (Assam), a stronghold of 
Tantra, Tantrism was preached by the Bengali Sakta 
devotee, Kysnarama Nyayavagisa. The then AJhom king, 
Rudrasimha, became his disciple. 

(iv) It was the Bengali Tantrikas who carried Tantra to the far- 
off Himlaj in Baluchistan. The Bengali Brahmananda 
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(sixteenth century ad) and his disciple Jnanananda 
preached Tantric philosophy and sadhana there. 

(v) Tantric sadhana in Nepal appears to have been influenced 
by Tantric devotees of Bengal ( vide Ksitimohan Sen’s 
Vahgallr Sadhana, pp. 47-8). 

(vi) It is believed that, through the spread of Buddhism from 
Bengal, Tantrism was introduced in Tibet and China. 
Several Bengali scholars, including the most renowned 
Atisa Dipamkara (c. ad 980-1053), settled in Tibet and 
wrote copiously on Tantra. 

(vii) Many of the Sakta Pithas (holy resorts of Sakti) are in 
Bengal. For example, Kallghat in Calcutta is of wide 
renown. 

Some scholars are inclined to think that Tantra originated in, 
or was strongly influenced by China. The main arguments, put 
forward by them, are as follows: 

(i) Cinacara is a mode of Tantric sadhana. There is a distinct 
work, called Mahacindcdra(sara)-tantra. 

(ii) The nasal sound in the mystic syllables hrlm, hrlm , etc., so 
important in Tantric rites, is reminiscent of the Chinese 
language which abounds in such sounds. 

(iii) The flower java, ( Hibiscus rosa- sinensis) regarded as highly 
suitable in Sakti-worship, is called China rose. 

(iv) The diagrams, called mandala and y antra, indispensable 
in Tantric rituals, remind one of the pictoral writing of the 
Chinese alphabet. 

(v) Like the central idea of Siva-Sakti in Tantra, there is the 
pivotal concept of yang (male principle) and yin (female 
principle), according to the Taoist doctrine of China. For 
reaching the highest place of mundane existence, 
respiratory exercise and disciplined sexual intercourse are 
among the practices, recommended in Taoism as well as in 
Tantrism. 

H.P. Sastri (in Nepal Catalogue, p. lxxix), on the basis of the 
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following verse in the Kuhjika-mata-tantra, believes in the foreign 
provenance of Tantra: 

gaccha tvam bharate varse adhikaraya sarvatah i 
plthe pithe ksetre’smm kuru srstimanekadha 1 1 

According to him, the conception of Sakti, the worship of which 
plays a very important role in Tantra, was borrowed from Western 
Asia from where it was brought by the Magi priests of the Scythians. 

Woodroffe (Avalon) thinks (Maha-nirvana Tantra, third edn. 
by him, p. 560) that there was influx of Tantra into India from 
ancient Chaldea, the region around which, as he believes, was the 
Sakadvipa of the Indian tradition. 

According to a Tan trie tradition, Tantric principles and practices 
were introduced into India by the Buddhist philosopher, Asanga 
who flourished in the fourth or fifth century ad. P.V. Kane does not 
attach importance to this tradition as it is based mainly on History 
of Buddhism by Taranatha (b. 1573 or 1575) who flourished over 
one thousand years after Asanga. 

There are also other theories about the foreign origin of Tantra. 
The curious reader may look up the present writer's A Brief History 
of Tantra Literature, p. 67 ff. 

Contents of Tantras 

The contents of a complete Tantric work are broadly divided as: 

1. Jhana or Vidya, 

2. Yoga or Upaya 

3. Kriya (instructions for making idols and constructing and 
consecrating temples), and 

4. Carya (rules about rites, festivals and social duties). 

The contents of Tantra literature fall into two broad categories; 
one philosophical and spiritual and the other popular and practical. 

The latter includes magic, mantra (incantations, charms and 
spells), mudrd (different postures of hands and fingers), mandala 
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and yantra (mystic diagrams used in Tantric rituals), nyasa (apart 
of Tantric ritual, in which deities are conceived to be placed or felt 
in different limbs of the body of the worshipper). The chief magical 
practices, called sat-karma, are marana (killing), stambhana 
(causing paralysis), uccatana (expulsion), vasikarana (bringing a 
hostile person under control), and vidvesane (causing and hatred 
santi (propitiation or pacification). Marana, etc., designed to cause 
harm to others, are known as abhicara (black magic). 

The principal aim of Tantric sadhana is liberation from the 
bondage of rebirths, and the acquisition of siddhis (mystic or 
supernatural powers) which are as follows: 

amma — assuming a very small form, 
laghima — making the body very light, 
mahima — increasing one’s size at will, 
prapti — power of obtaining anything, 
prakamya — irresistible will, 

Isitva — overlordship, 

vasitva — bringing others under control, 

kamavasayita — suppression of passion. 

It should be noted that Tantra believes in the salvation not only of 
the disembodied soul after death, but also in jivanmukti (liberation 
of the embodied soul while one is alive). 

Importance of the Human Body 

Tantra sets much store by the body which is looked upon as a 
microcosm or the replica of the universe. 

KOSA 

The body is supposed to contain five sheaths (kosas) which are as 
follows: 

annamaya — made of food, 
pranamaya — consisting of vital breath, 
manomaya — made of mind, 

vijnanamaya — consisting of special consciousness, and 
anandamaya — consisting of joy. 
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NADI 

The body is believed to contain a number of nadis or arteries and 
veins. The most prominent of them are ida,pingala and susumna 
(SeePranatosmi, 1.4; Raghavabhatta’s commentary on Saradatilaka, 
XXV.38). Ida is on the left of the spinal cord, and pingala is on the 
right. The central nadi, called susumna , is the longest; it extends 
from the muladhara (see infra) right up to brahmarandhra (see 
infra). 

CAKRA 

Human body is believed to contain six cakras (circles or nerve- 
plexuses). These are as follows: 

1. Muladhara : In the lowest part of the spinal cord, shaped 
like a triangle with its apex downward. It resembles a red 
lotus with four petals. 

2. Svadhisthana : Above the muladhara, but below the navel. 
It is like a lotus with six petals. 

3. Manipura: In the navel, and like a lotus with ten petals. 

4. Andhata: In the region of the heart and like a deep red lotus 
with 12 petals. 

5. Vis'uddha : In the region of the neck. Grey in colour and like 
a lotus of 16 petals. 

6. Ajha: In-between the eyebrows. White and like a lotus with 
two petals. 

KUNDALINl 

It is the symbol of vital energy, conceived as a serpent coiling round 
the muladhara, mentioned above. 

TANTRIC PHILOSOPHY AND SADHANA 

Siva or Brahman and £akti (also called prakpti) are the male and 
female principles underlying creation. &akti resides in the 
muladhara in the form of kundalini. The highest aim of a TSntric 
devotee is the rousing of kundalini and raising it through susumnd 
n&dl, mentioned earlier, so that it can penetrate the aforesaid six 
cakras and unite with Siva, supposed to reside in the sahasr&ra- 
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padma (thousand-petalled lotus) which is believed to exist in the 
brahmarandhra (an aperture in the crown of the head, through 
which the soul or vital breath is supposed to quit the body at death). 

The means of Tantrika sadhana are the following: madya 
(wine), mamsa (meat), matsya (fish), mudra (posture of finger or 
hand) and maithuna (sexual intercourse). These five are collectively 
called pahca-makara or panca-tattva. 

sava-sAdhana 

SomeTantras, notably Kaulavali-nirnaya (XIV. 75-260), Tardbhakti- 
sudharnava (IX. p. 345 if) and Kulacudamani (VI. 19-28), etc., deal 
with it. Among the Tantras of Bengal, the Tantrasara of Ersnananda 
(sixteenth century) describes it. 

It means rituals to be performed by a devotee seated on a 
corpse. According to the aforesaid Kaulavall, this sadhana should 
be performed at a funeral place or a lonely spot after the first watch 
of the night. The dead body should be of a young handsome warrior, 
killed (not by the devotee concerned) in a battle. 

WAYS TO LIBERATION 

According to the Parananda-sutra (published by Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, pp. 1-3, 13), the following are the three paths for the 
attainment of the goal: 

(i) Daksina — prescribed in the Vedas, Smrtis and Puranas. 

(ii) Varna — prescribed in the Agamas. It is so-called either 
because woman (vama) plays a significant role in it or 
because it is a crooked way practised secretly. 

It is of two kinds, namely madhyama in which all the five 
makaras, stated above, are resorted to, and uttama in 
which only madya, maithuna and mudra are used. 

(iii) Uttara — shown by the Vedic injunction and the guru who 
is jivanmukta (liberated while alive). 

The Kularnava (II. 7-8) mentions six paths, namely vaisnava, s'aiva, 
daksina, vama, siddhanta and kaula\ each succeeding is regarded 
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as higher than the preceding one. Of these, kaula is prescribed for 
an aspirant of divyabhava (divine propensities), siddhanta for one 
with vlrabhava (heroic mindest); the remaining four for a devotee 
with pasubhava (animality). 

JIVANMUKTI 

Tantra recognises liberation of one while alive. For instance, the 
Parananda (p. 9, sutras 3-8) holds that a person, liberated in this 
life, visualises the diety worshipped and is not affected by karman, 
pious or sinful. 

Bhakti in Tantra 

Itis well-known that the Vaisnava works, particularly theBhagavata 
(c. fifth or sixth century ad) lays (VII. 5.23-4) stress on the following 
ninefold bhakti (devotion) towards Visnu: 

sravana (hearing), klrtana (reciting names), smarana 
(remembrance), pada-sevana (shampooing the feet), arcana 
(worship), vandana (salutation), dasya (service), sakhya 
(friendship) and atma-nivedana (self-surrender). 

Some Tantras also recognise bhakti, but omits Visnu, mentioned in 
the Bhagavata in this connection. For instance, the Rudrayamala 
Tantra (XXVII. 103-4) mentions nine modes of bhakti with manana 
for sravana, dhyana for sakhya. Of the means to the goal, bhakti is 
accorded the highest position in the Parananda-sutra (pp. 6-7, 
sutras 35, 38, 59). It goes so far as to declare bhakti as the sole means 
for those who desire enjoyment, heaven and salvation ( bhoga - 
svargdpavarga-kdrhksindm bhaktireva ekah panthdh). 

Guru, Sisya, Dlksa 

Tantra accords a very exalted position to guru. One can take to 
sadhand only when initiated by the guru who will decide the 
suitability of a mantra for a particular disciple. A female guru is 
highly suitable. One’s mother is one’s best guru. To be a guru one 
must be versed in s'dstra s, calm in mind, free from avarice, truthful 
and of spotless character. 
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A disciple must be respectful and look upon the guru, devata 
and mantra as one. He must keep secret the mantra and puja, 
taught by the guru. 

Diksa or initiation is regarded as so important that tantrika 
sadhana is not possible without it. It is broadly of two kinds, 
namely: 

(i) Bahirdlksa — consisting of puja, homa and other external 
rites. 

(ii) Antardiksa — it helps in awakening of kundalini, described 
earlier. 

Diksa has been divided into some other kinds in different works. 

Kali in Tantra 

In the Tantric pantheon, Kali has a very prominent place. She is the 
most popular deity in Bengal (West Bengal and Bangladesh taken 
together). Kali is worshipped by a large number of people both 
publicly and in private houses. In many houses, images of Kali are 
established permanently and worshipped daily. Brahmananda 
(sixteenth century ad) Purnananda (b. ad 1501) Sarvananda (b. c. 
ad 1400), Ramprasad (c. ad 1720-89), Kamalakanta (ad 1772-1821), 
RamakrsnaParamahamsa(AD 1836-86) and Vivekananda(AD 1863- 
1902) were some of the renowned Bengali devotees of Kali. 

Of the several sdkta pithas of Bengal, Kalighat in Calcutta is 
very old, and has been attracting people for centuries. The Bengali 
poet, Mukundarama (sixteenth century ad) appears to be the 
earliest writer to refer to this Kali image in his Candi-maiigala. The 
earliest reference to Kali-worship in Bangal in the Divali night 
occurs in the Syama-saparya-vidhi (ad 1777) of Kasinatha. 

The designations of various kinds of Kali image, mentioned in 
Tantras of Bengal, are: 

Adya-kali, Bhadra-kali, Daksina-kali, Guhya-kall, Raksa-kall 
(or Maha-kali) and Siddha-kali. 

Why is Kali so-called? Not because she is represented as dark 
in complexion. According to the Mahanirvdna Tantra (VI.32 
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Varngavasi, edn., Calcutta) she is so-called as she devours time 
(. kala-samgrasandt ); that is she is beyond time, present, past and 
future. According to the same work (XII.2-13), as all other colours 
completely merge into black, so also all creatures fully merge in the 
goddess. 

T antra vis-a-vis Dharmasastra 

In comparison with traditional Dharmas'astra or Smrti, Tantra is 
rational and liberal in outlook. Smrti strongly advocates the caste- 
system with all its rigidities; the sudras have been relegated to a 
despicable position, almost to that of sub-human species. They have 
no right to religious practices, their only occupation being the 
service of the members of the three upper castes. But, they have 
been given the right to Tantric initiation like one of any other caste. 
A £udra, who has undergone purnabhiseka (full abhiseka or 
consecration), can worship salagrama (a holy stone worshipped as 
the symbol of Narayana) which can be saluted even by a brahmana. 
Such a gudra is entitled to recite pranava (i.e., omkara) which is a 
taboo for Sudras in general. An auadhuta (a Tantric devotee of a 
very high order) of any caste is worthy of being saluted even by a 
brahmana. 

In DharmasSstra, women are generally discriminated against 
in comparison with men. For example, while men enjoy unfettered 
right in rites and rituals, Manu ordains (V.155) that women have 
no independent right to perform sacrifices, observe vows, even fast; 
they attain heaven simply by serving their husbands. 

Tantra, however, accords an exalted position to women. A 
femaleguru has been declared as preferable to a male. One’s mother 
is the best person to impart Tantric initiation ( dlksd ) to her son. For 
Tantric sadhand, a man must have a woman, preferably his wife, 
as his partner; such a woman is called sakti. 

The worship of virgin girls of a certain age and possessed of 
certain qualities is a must in certain important Tantric rituals as 
also in Durgdpujd . Girls of any caste, even a casteless candala girl, 
with requisite qualities, can be worshipped even by a brahmana 
who can take her prasdda or remnants of food. 
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Tantra Beyond India 

The rational and liberal outlook of Tantra made it popular not only 
in India, but also in some foreign countries. Tibet, for example, was 
imbued with Tantric influence. Several Tantric scholars from 
Bengal went to Tibet, settled there and wrote many treatise on 
Tantra; these works are lost; their Tibetan versions exist in the 
works, Tanjur and Kanjur of that land. Of such Bengali scholars, 
the most renowned was Dipamkara Srijnana Atisa who flourished 
towards the close of the tenth century ad. 

Nepal is another country where Tantra produced a great 
impact. 

Among the countries of south-east Asia, Cambodia appears to 
have been deeply influenced by Tantra. There is epigraphical 
evidence testifying to the introduction of at least the following four 
Tantras into Cambodia: 

Sirascheda, Vinasikha, Sammoha and Nayottara 

Importance of Tantra 

While Dharmasastra was confined to the elites, Tantra influenced 
people down to the grassroot level. Hordes of people welcomed 
Tantric dlksa, and took to some Tantric rituals. Tantra laid more 
stress on antaryaga (mental worship) and cittasuddhi (purification 
of mind) than on the external formalities of religious practices. 
Instead of self-mortification, taught in the conventional Brahmanical 
Sastra, Tanta preached the principle of mukti (liberation) through 
bhukti (enjoyment), and did not advocate the repression of natural 
human propensities. It did away with the narrow caste-restrictions 
in the observance of Tantric rituals. 

All this gave a humane face to Tantrism. 

It is noteworthy that Tantra developed a system of medical 
treatment of diseases of children, men and women. The following 
are some of the noteworthy Tantras dealing with the healing of 
maladies. The drugs prescribed are mostly herbal, and, in some 
cases, chemical. The body being considered essential for Tantric 
sadhana, various drugs were prescribed for the preservation of 
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youth and virility. There are medicines for rejuvenation and 
destroying the effects of various kinds of poison. The Tantric Rasa 
school played an important role in the society. 

Tantra gave rise to the Sahajiya cult in which love of humanity 
and easier ways of worship were the essence. 

The popularity of Tantra compelled the orthodox Brahmanical 
Sastra to incorporate Tantric practices. For instance, the Tantric 
concepts of mandala, mudra, yantra, the mystic bija-mantras like 
hrlm, krlm, kumari-puja, etc., crept into the traditional works of 
the brahmanas. The great social reformer of Bengal, Raghunandana 
(sixteenth century), who was a staunch brahmana, for the first time 
recognised Tantric initiation in the above province. 

Buddhism was deeply influenced by Tantra. Many Tantric 
works were written by Buddhists. The Guhya-samaja, Hevajra, 
Sadhanamala, Prajnopaya-vinis'caya-siddhi are some of the noted 
works on Buddhist Tantra. 

There is hardly any religion or religious sect, major or minor, 
which has not been influenced by Tantra in some way or other. The 
fsaiva Tantras of Kashmir have earned the acclaim of the specialists. 
The Jsaiva Siddhsnta of south India bears the indelible impress of 
Tantra. 

The Pancaratra works of the Vaisnavas reveal a close relation 
with &akta Tantra. The Bhagavata Purana, the Bible of the 
Vaisnavas, acknowledges (e.g., XI. 3.47, 5.28, 31, etc.) authority of 
Tantra in matters concerning worship, initiation, etc. 
(•jridharasv&min, in his commentary on a passage of the above 
PurSna, refers to Tantric authority on both bhukti and mukti. The 
highly authoritative Vaisnava treatises of Bengal, by Rupa and 
Jxva Gosvamins, are replete with references to and quotations from 
Tantras. (For details, see S.K. De, Vaisnava Faith and Movement , 
1961, pp. 418-19). 

Tantra inspired quite a lot of works in different vernaculars of 
India. For instance, the Natha s&hitya of Bengal is renowned. 

Not only literatue, art and architecture also were considerably 
influenced by Tantra. There are many images of various Tantric 
deities, particularly of Kali in her different forms. Many temple 
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sculptures, particularly of Orissa and south India, show an 
abundance of Tantric motifs. The Hamsesvari temple (completed in 
ad 1814) at Bansberia in the Hoogly district of West Bengal shows 
the influence of Tantra on architecture. The interior of the temple 
is like the six Tantric cakras, mentioned above, through which 
kundalml, represented by goddess Hamsesvari, goes upward. The 
Tantric nerves (nadl) are indicated within the temple by ladders. 
The above goddess is seated on a lotus which rests on a stem 
emerging from the navel of Siva lying on a Trikona-y antra. The 
goddess has a human skull in her lower left hand, and abhaya 
mudra in her upper right hand, while, in her other hands, there are 
a sword and a conch-shell. 

There are paintings galore of Kali and other Tantric deities as 
also of mandalas, mudras, yantras, kundalml, etc. 

Degeneration of Tantra 

In course of time, among some people, particularly of the lower 
echelons of the society, Tantric practices degenerated into immoral 
behaviour. Under the cover of religion, they became excessively 
self-indulgent. Excessive drinking and promiscuous sexual unions 
marked their so-called rituals . As too much importance was attached 
to the guru, he often turned to be an extortionist. Gurus being 
hereditary even the worthless and avaricious son of a guru exploited 
his disciples only to fleece them and fill his own pocket. 

The following line betrays the attitude of a Tantric devotee 
turned an epicure 

vame rama ramanakusala daksine pdna-pdtram- 

on the left, a woman expert in sexual intercourse, on the 
right a decanter. This reminds one of Omar Khaiyam with 
sura (wine) and saki, his beloved woman. 
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Introductory remarks 

The germs of Indian philosophy are found in the Rgveda. For 
example, in the Hymn of Creation (X.129), there is speculation 
about the beginning of creation. The Vedic seer appears to be 
groping for the correct answer to the question — what was there in 
the beginning? The groping is indicated by his contradictory 
statements, e.g., there was neither the non-existent nor the existent; 
there was neither death nor immortality. Again, in stanza 7, it is 
stated thus — he who in the highest heaven is its surveyor, he only 
knows or else he knows not. 

In the funeral hymn (X.1 1.1-6) it is stated that, after death, one 
gets a life as deserved as a result of his deeds in the mundane 
existence. This testifies to the belief in the existence of soul and its 
transmigration; an ethical idea is also there. In X.14, the wish is 
expressed that the soul of the deceased may be united with that of 
his forbears. 

Indra was regarded as the mightiest god in the Rgvedic pantheon. 
But, in this very Veda, doubt arose in the mind of some people about 
the power, even the very existence of Indra. In 11.12, the sage 
appears to be anxious to impress upon the sceptics by emphatically 
asserting sa janasa indrah (he, O men, is Indra) which is the refrain 
of the stanzas of this hymn. Stanza 5 urges these people to have 
faith in Indra ( srad asmai dhatta). The scepticism of the unbelievers 
is clear from the lines 
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yam sma prcchanti kuha seti ghoram, utemahur-naiso 
astityenam i 

The terrible one about whom they say — where is he, he is not. 

In VIIL100.3f, the priests are urged to offer an eulogistic song 
in honour of Indra if He really exists (yadi satyam asti). 

In the polytheistic milieu of the Rgveda, a philosophic doubt 
about the plurality of gods is articulated in X. 121 where the refrain 
of each stanza is kasmaidevayahavisa vidhema (barring Prajapati) 
to which deity shall we offer sacrifice? A monotheistic tendency is 
implied in it. 

Stanza 46 of the hymn 1.164 declares: 

ekarh sad vipra bahudha uadanti, 
agnim yamarh mdtaris'udnamahuh i 

The brahmanas variously designate the only existent one 
as Agni, Yama and Matarisvan. Here, the sole reality 
appears to foreshadow the Upanisadic Brahman, the one 
and only one. 

According to some, the Purusa-sukta (X.90) of the ftgveda 
contains elements of what was later known as Sdmkhya philosophy. 
To quote Radhakrishnan, 

The whole world according to it (i.e., Purusa-siikta ) is due 
to the self-diremption of the Absolute into subject and 
object, purusa and prakfti 

— Indian Philosophy, I, p. 105 

The ftgvedic purusa re-appears in Samkhya in a modified form. 

Elements of philosophy occur also in the Yujurveda ( V&jasaneyi 
Samhitd, section XXXI). It is stated that the world originated 
through the sacrificing of thepurusa, the Highest Being with whom 
the world is identified. 

The Atharuaveda (X.2, XI.8) appears to contain the idea that 
man, as Brahman , has become what he is, and acquired all his 
power. 
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The Aranyakas (forest texts) and Upanisads (esoteric texts), 
originally forming parts of the works, called Brahmanas which 
followed the Vedic Samhitas, contain clearer philosophical ideas. 
Brahman, as the Supreme Being, identified with the individual and 
universal soul, emerges in a more prominent perspective. 

The independent Upanisadic texts, of which the ten, called Isa, 
Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, Aitareya, 
Chandogya and Brhadarany aka, commented upon by Sankaracarya, 
dating back approximately to a period between 1000 and 300 bc, are 
regarded as authentic and most authoritative. These texts contain 
ideas which were later developed in orthodox philosophy. 

There are six systems of orthodox philosophy, viz., Samkhya, 
Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mimamsa (also called Purva Mimamsa) 
and Vedanta (also called Uttara Mimamsa). W e shall briefly describe 
the literature of each of the above systems. 

Works on Orthodox Systems of Philosophy 

SAMKHYA 

Ideas of Samkhya are scattered in the Upanisads. For instance, in 
the Katha Upanisad (1.3.10-11) there is reference to the avyakta 
(i.e., prakrti) and purusa ; this dual principle is the pivot round 
which Samkhya philosophy revolves. The Prasha Upanisad (IV.8) 
declares that all objects are resolved into the imperishable in the 
order of the five gross elements ( panca-mahabhiitas ) with their 
respective subtle elements ( tanmatras ). The last two, as we shall 
see later on, are the final evolutes according to Samkhya. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (II. 4. 14; III. 4.2, IV.3.15) seems to 
foreshadow the Samkhyaite idea that true knowledge is the means 
to liberation. It may be noted that, in the SvetasvataraUpanisad 
(VI. 13), the term ‘Samkhya’ means true knowledge which Samkhya 
philosophy advocates. The same Upanisad mentions (1.4) three 
gunas which came to be called sattva, rajas and tamas. 

We do not know when Samkhya, as a distinct philosophical 
system, originated. Tradition ascribes a Samkhyasutra, believed to 
have been the earliest work on systematic Saihkhya, to sage Kapila 
of unknown date and identity. It is also said that, as this work was 
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too short and terse, the sage wrote also a work entitled Samkhya- 
pravacana-sutra. 

The earliest available work on this system is the Samkhya- 
karika, attributed to Isvara-krsna whose precise date is unknown; 
he, however, came to be regarded as the greatest exponent of 
Samkhya since the fifth century ad. The above work, in its present 
form, contains 71 memorial verses in dry a metre. It is also called 
Samkhya-saptati; in Chinese, it is entitled Suuarna-saptati. Both 
the alternative titles suggest that it contained 70 verses. 

The other noteworthy works are Sdmkhyakdrika-bhdsya of 
Gaudapada (fifth-sixth century ad, according to some, seventh- 
eighth century according to others) who commented on 69 verses 
omitting the last two; Tattvakaumudi ofVacaspati (ninth century 
ad) — a commentary on the Sdmkhyakdrika; Sdmkhyapravacana- 
bhdsya and Sdmkhyasara ofVijnanabhiksu (c. sixteenth century ad), 

YOGA 

Some ideas of this system appear in the Veda. For instance, ftgueda 
V.81.1 speaks of the concentration of mind which is a fundamental 
theme ofYoga philosophy. The term yoga occurs in some Upanisads 
(e.g., Katha, II.3. 11. 18.3; Taittiriya II.4,etc.).SomeoftheYogangas, 
mentioned in the Yogasutra, are found in certain Upanisads. For 
example, the &vetd$vatara mentions asana and prdndydma. The 
word dhyana-yoga occurs in it (1.3). It is clear from the Apastamba- 
dharmasUtra (L8.23.3-6), which perhaps dates back to a period 
between the seventh century bc and the fourth, that yoga, as a 
means of mental discipline, developed to a great extent. The 
Buddha (c. 563-483 bc) is known to have practised yoga. 

The first systematic work on Yoga philosophy is the Yogasutra, 
attributed to Patanjali; hence, it is also called Pdtahjala-sUtra. The 
author is identified, by some scholars, with Patanjali, author of the 
Mahdbhdsya (c. second century bc) commentary on PSnini’s 
grammar. The celebrated commentary on it is the Yogabhdsya, also 
known as Vydsabhdsya, by Vy&sa. Two popular works are Bhoja’s 
Vrtti and Yogamani-prabhd. Well-known manuals of the Yoga 
philosophy are the Yoga-vdrttika and Yogasdra-samgraha of 
VijMnabhiksu (c. sixteenth century ad). 
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Yoga and Samkhya are regarded not as two distinct systems of 
philosophy, but two aspects of the same system. In other words, one 
is considered to be complementary to the other. While Samkhya 
represents the theory, Yoga prescribes the practice. The former 
ordains viveka-jnana as the means to the goal, the latter teaches 
the methods of attaining that. According to the Bhagavad Gita 
(V.4), it is naive to regard these two as separate from each other. 

NYAYA 

Nyaya or logic is the sine qua non for ascertaining the truth. 
Therefore, a methodology of argumentation developed in early 
times to get at the truth. Some of the Upanisads, which date back 
to a period long before Christ, mention assemblies for debates and 
disputations on matters philosophical and theological. In this 
connection, mention may be made of the Chandogya, V.3.1, 
Brhadaranyaka, VI.2.1 and Pras'na, 1.6. The Chandogya, VII. 1.2 
mentions Vakovakya which means Tarkasastra or the science oflogic, 
it is also called Anvlksikl. Debating assemblies are mentioned also in 
Buddhist literature, e:g., Parivara of Vinayapitaka. The JainaAgamas 
testify to the prevalence of logical methods in remote antiquity. 

We know of the adoption of logical methods in ancient Greece 
for ascertaining the truth. For instance, we may refer to Socrates 
(d., 399 bc) and Plato (d., 347 bc). The Greek intellectuals adopted 
the mode of disputation, called Dialectic consisting of questions and 
answers. Methods of argumentation and disputation can be known 
from Plato’s Dialogue , Aristotle’s (d., 322 bc) Topics andSophisticate 
Refutations. 

Though logical discussions and debates were current in ancient 
times, yet no systematic work on the methodology of argumentation 
appears to have originated before the Nyayasutra, attributed to 
Gotama (also called Gautama and Aksapada) of c. sixth century bc. 
Its celebrated commentator was Paksilasvamin Vatsyayana (c. 
fourth century ad) who is to be distinguished from Mallanaga 
Vatsyayana (c. third or fourth century ad), the celebrated author of 
the Kamasutra. 

The writers on Nyaya are broadly divided into two schools, viz., 
Pracina (old) and Navya (new). 
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Among the works ofthe old school, besides the above Nyayasutra , 
the following are prominent: 

Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara (c. seventh century, first 
half), 

Nyayavarttika-tatparya-tika ofV acaspati Mis'ra (c. fifteenth 
century, middle) 

(Nyaya)Kusumahjali and Nyayavarttika-tatparya- 
parisuddhi of Udayana (c. eleventh century, last quarter), 

Nyayamahjari of Jayanta. 

The school of Navya-Nyaya which appears to have originated in 
Mithila, gave rise to the renowned Gaudiya or Bengal school of 
Navya-Nyaya. It should be noted that the fundamental difference 
between Pracina Nyaya and Navya-Nyaya is that while the former 
is concerned with padarthas (substances), the latter discusses 
pramanas (means of valid knowledge). 

With the Tattvacintamani of Gangesa (thirteenth-fourteenth 
century ad) of Mithila, we get the definitive period of Navya-NySya 
in that land. The formative period may be said to have started with 
Udayana though he is usually regarded as belonging to the school 
of Pracina Nyaya. Some ofthe writers ofthe pre-Gahgesa and post- 
Ganges a periods have also left evidence of their scholarship in this 
field. 

The exposition, of the highly scholastic Tattvacint&mani , led to 
the foundation of Navya-Nyaya in Navadvipa (now in West Bengal). 
The greatest exponent of this school was RaghunStha Siromani 
(sometime between fifteenth and sixteenth centuries). His 
Tattvacintamanidldhiti stands as a monument to his enormous 
erudition and intellect of a very high order. This work led several 
writers to produce learned lucubrations. 

The entire system of Navya-Nyaya is an elaboration of the 
follwoing 16 philosophical topics (vide Nyayasutra and Bhdsya 
1 . 1 . 1 , 1 . 2 . 20 ): 

1. Pramanas — valid means of knowledge. 

2. Prameya — object of true knowledge. 
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3. Samsaya — doubt. 

4. Prayojana — necessity. 

5. Drstanta — example. 

6. Siddhanta — doctrine accepted as true. 

7. Avayava — a member of syllogism. 

8. Tarka — hypothetical argument. 

9. Nirnaya — certain knowledge of a thing. 

10. Vada — discussion aimed at ascertaining the truth. 

11. Jalpa — wrangling intended only for defeating the 
opponent, not for ascertaining the truth. 

12. Vitanda — debate solely for refuting the view of the 
opponent without establishing one’s own view. 

13. Hetvabhasa — fallacy of inference. 

14. Chala — quibble in which one tries to contradict a statement 
by taking it in a sense other than the intended one. For 
example, one utters the word nava to mean new, but 
another takes it in the sense of nine. 

15. Jati — evasive and shifty answer to an argument. 

16. Nigrahasthana — ground of defeat in a debate. 

VAISESIKA 

It is so-called as it discusses, inter alia, Visesa as a category of 
knowledge. The earliest work on this system is the Vaisesikasutra, 
attributed to Kanada, also called Kanabhaksa, Kanabhuk, Kasyapa, 
Uluka or Aulukya, According to some scholars, he was a 
contemporary of the Buddha. The Padartha-dharma-samgraha of 
Prasastapada (about the end of the fourth century ad, according to 
Radhakrishnan) generally regarded as a commentary on the 
Vaisesikasutra, is like an independent exposition of this system of 
philosophy. 

Nyaya and Vaisesika are allied in some respects, viz. (i) ultimate 
goal is the liberation of the individual self, (ii) ignorance is the root 
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of all suffering, (iii) atomic theory of the universe. Besides, both 
recognise the same nature and qualities of the self. 

The fundamental difference between the two systems is this. 
While Nyaya recognises lSpadarthas, mentioned earlier, Vaisesika 
admits the following seven only: dravya (substance), guna (quality), 
karma (action), samanya (generality), visesa (particularity), 
samavaya (relation of inherence) and abhava (non-existence). 

There are some works which combine Nyaya and Vaisesika. Of 
them, prominent are the following: 

Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya (twelfth century), Tarkakaumudl 
of Laugaksi Bhaskara (c. fourteenth and fifteenth century), 
Nyayalilavatl of Vallabhacarya (ad 1376-1430), Karikavall or 
Bhasapariccheda with its commentary Siddhantamuktdvall both 
by Visvanatha (seventeenth century according to some, the latter 
by KrsnadSsa Sarvabhauma, according to others), (vide D.C. 
Bhattacharya in his Vahgalir Sarasvata Avadana, Pt. I, Vange 
Navya-Nyayacarca, p. 117). 

MlMAMSA 

The term generally means settlement of a dispute. This system 
originated out of the need for resolving the problems of interpretation 
of Vedic injunctions relating to rituals. It is also called Purva 
Mxmaihsa as distinguished from Uttara MimamsS or Vedanta. This 
philosophical system developed on the lines, viz. (i) methodology of 
interpretation, and (ii) philosophical justification of the faith on 
which ritualism was based. 

The founder of this school was Jaimini (c. fourth century bc) to 
whom is attributed the Mimarhsasu.tr a. SabarasvSmin (c. sometime 
between ad 100 and 300) appears to have been the earliest 
commentator of this work. There are many other commentaries on 
this work. Also available are some other works like epitomes or of 
an introductory nature of which the notable ones are the Mlmdmsa- 
nyaya-prakasa, also called Apadevl (c. seventeenth century, early 
part) and the Manameyodaya (c. ad 1600). Of the M&nameyodaya, 
the mdna (i.e., pramana) section is believed to have been written by 
Narayana Bhatta and the meya (i . e . , prameya ) section by Narayana 
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Pandita. 

In course of time, two schools of Mimamsa developed; one 
founded by Kumarila Bhatta (c. ad 600-60) and popularly known as 
Bhatta school, and the other by Prabhakara (also known as guru of 
c. sixth-seventh century ad), popularly called Prabhakara school. 
The Slokavarttika and Tantravarttika are the works of the former 
and the Brhati of the latter; all these are commentaries on the 
Mimamsa-sutra. The main difference between the two schools lies 
in the fact that while Kumarila rocognises six means of valid 
knowledge, Prabhakara admits five, as we shall see later in our 
discussion on epistemology 

VEDANTA 

It is so-called in the following senses: 

(i) It is the last product of the Vedic period. 

(ii) Of the Vedic literary works, it is studied last of all. 

(iii) It contains the culmination of the Vedic thought. 

The earliest stage of Vedanta philosophy is represented by the 
Upanisads. The term upanisad is derived from the root sad (to sit), 
preceded by the prefixes up a and ni, and literally means sitting (of 
the disciple) near (the preceptor). Thus, the Upanisads came to 
represent a particular type of esoteric teachings. The central theme 
of the Upanisads is — the universe is Brahman and Brahman is 
atman. There were many Upanisads containing diverse strands of 
thought, different problems and their solutions. 

As in the case of other systems of philosophy, so also in the 
present case, the need was felt for systematising the Upanisadic 
thoughts. As a result, the Brahma- sutra (also called Vedanta- sutra, 
Sarlraka-sutra, Sariraka Mimamsa, Uttara-mimamsa) came into 
existence. It is attributed to Badaray ana who is assigned to a period 
between 500 and 200 BC by some scholars. According to others, the 
terminus ad quern is ad 200. 

Like the other sutra works, it also necessitated exposition. As 
a philosophy of life, not dealing with the nitty-gritty of rituals or 
niceties of the interpretation of Vedic texts, this system become 
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very popular. Naturally, the Brahma-sutra was commented upon 
by a number of scholars of whom very eminent were Sankaracarya 
(eighth-ninth century ad), Ramanuja (b., ad 1017), Nimbarka (c. 
eleventh century ad). Madhva (b , ad 1197 or ad 1199) and 
Vallabhacarya (ad 1376-1430). Each of them had his independent 
opinion, and thus became the founder of a distinct school. The 
schools, founded by them, were respectively known as Aduaita- 
vada (non-dualism), Visistadvaita-vada (qualified monism), 
Dvaitadvaita-vada (dualistic non-dualism), Dvaita-vada (dualism), 
dXi6.Suddhadvaita-va.da (pure monism). The main point of difference 
among the above schools lies in the conception of the relation 
between jiva (individual soul) and Brahman (universal soul). 

In course of time, at least five other schools arose (vide Rama 
Chaudhuri, Ten Schools of Vedanta, Calcutta, Pt. I, 1973, Pt. II, 
1975, Pt. Ill, 1981). 

Among other works on Vedanta the Pahcadas'i is a classic of 
later Advaita-vedanta. It is written in 15 chapters of which the first 
six are said to have been written by Vidyaranya and the rest by 
Bharatitirtha. According to another scholar, the first ten chapters 
were by Vidyaranya and the rest by Bharatitirtha. 

Of the epitomes or manuals of Vedanta, noteworthy are the 
following: 

Vedanta-dipa of Ramanuja who summarises in it his 

Qrlbhasya commentary on the Vedanta- sutra ; 

Vedanta-kamadhenu (also called Siddhdnta-ratna, and 

Vedanta- siddhanta-sara-dasaslokl) of Nimbarka; 

Vedanta-paribhasa of Dharmaraja; 

Vedanta-sara 

(i) By Ramanuja; 

(ii) By Sadananda 

Contents of Orthodox Philosophical Systems 

We shall give a resume, under important heads, of the contents of 
the six philosophical systems described earlier. 
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SAMKHYA 

It admits, as sources of valid knowledge, perception ( pratyaksa ), 
inference ( anumana ) and verbal testimony ( sabda or aptavacana, 
i.e., Vedic authority). 

YOGA 

It agrees with Samkhya in this respect. 

NYAYA 

Besides the above, this system recognises comparison ( upamana ). 
VAISESIKA 

The four sources of valid knowledge are perception ( pratyaksa ), 
inference ( laiiigika ), recollection (srnrti) and intuitive knowledge 
(arsa-jhana). According to this system, besides ordinary perception 
by which one perceives gross substances, there is Yogic perception 
which leads to atma-pratyaksa or cognition of the soul ( Vaisesika - 
sutra, IX. 1.11-15). In the Vaisesika view, upamana (q.v.), aitihya 
(tradition) and sabda (q.v.) are included in inference ( Padartha - 
dharma-samgraha, p. 212 ff). 

MlMAMSA 

Besides the four sources, mentioned under Nyaya, it admits two 
more, viz., arthapatti (postulation) and anupalabdhi (non- 
perception). 

Example of arthapatti 

Ostensibly, a man is fasting. But, paradoxically he is getting 
fat. The contradiction can be explained by postulating that he eats 
at night beyond the eyes of others. 

Example of anupalabdhi 

Ajar is not on a table. How can one know of its absence? Non- 
existence, being a negative fact, cannot be perceived. It cannot be 
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inferred; inference is possible if we already have the knowledge of 
a universal relation between non-preception and non-existence. 
Thus, for a direct knowledge of the non-existence of jar there, we 
have to admit anupalabdhi. 

VEDANTA 

According to Sankaracarya, the sources of valid knowledge are 
perception, inference and testimony. Post-Sankara scholars add 
comparison, implication and negation. 

Conception of God 

SAMKHYA 

The Samkhya literature is twofold, viz., classical and non-classical. 
According to the former, the existence of God need not be presumed. 
What caused the world to come into existence is not God, but prakrti 
or nature consisting of the three qualities of sattua, rajas and 
tamas. It is because of this atheistic attitude that Samkhya has 
been characterised as nirlsvara (godless). 

According to later writers, the most eminent of whom is 
Vijhanabhiksu, there may not be a Creator-God. It must, however, 
be admitted that an eternally perfect spirit, or God is the passive 
onlooker at the world. His very presence ( sannidhi-m&tra ) activates 
prakrti as a magnet moves a piece of iron. Vijnanabhiksu adds that 
such a god is supported by both reason and the Vedas. 

YOGA 

Patanjali prescribes (1.23) is'vara-pranidhdna (contemplation of 
and devotion to God) as one of the requisites for the attainment of 
samadhi, the final aim of Yoga. According to later commentators 
and interpreters, God in Yoga philosophy is the perfect eternal 
spirit, omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent. He is the Supreme 
Ruler of this world, and is distinct from all other selves. 

NYAYA 

It is theistic. God’s grace is regarded as indispensable for true 
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knowledge and attainment of liberation. God, the eternal infinite 
self, is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world. 

One of the pro-God arguments in this philosophy is this. Every 
effect has a twofold cause, material and efficient. The phenomenal 
world is an effect being produced out of the combination of atoms 
which, therefore, are the material cause. There must be an intelligent 
organiser to build the world with the atoms. This organiser is the 
efficient cause, called God. 

VAISESIKA 

According to this system, the creation and destruction by God 
proceed respectively from the creative will and destructive will of 
the Supreme Lord. God directs Brahma to create. 

MlMAMSA 

The position of God in this system is rather confusing. Some 
followers of this philosophy believe in the atomic theory of creation 
of the world. But, they do not recognise a Creator-God. According to 
them, the inexorable law of karman is believed to regulate the 
atoms so as to form the world of the type deserved by the souls. This 
system, however, cannot be called atheistic. According to Max- 
Miiller, the fact that all the schools of Mimamsa recognise the 
authority of the Vedas. So, it is not proper to say that this system 
rejects god outright. Some point out that, in Mimamsa, deities are 
not believed to have existence anywhere except in the Vedic 
mantras describing them (vide Introduction to Slokavarttika, Eng. 
tr. by Jha). 

VEDANTA 

This system recognises God as immanent and transcendent. 
According to Sankara, from the empirical standpoint God is 
omnisceint and ominipotent creator, possessed of qualities. In 
reality, He is consciousness, infinite and devoid of any quality and 
distinction. To think of God as possessed of qualities is to limit one 
who is really limitless. Maya (illusion) may be a predicate of God 
from the lower point of view. Those, who are possessed of true 
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knowledge, know the world to be unreal, a mere show; as such, it 
has no real creator. 

Ethics 

sAmkhya 

According to this system, creatures are subject to three kinds of 
suffering, viz., adhyatmika (physical and mental disorder), 
adhibhautika (caused by beings like men, animal, etc.) and 
adhidawika (produced by supernatural causes). Suffering is believed 
to be due to aviveka or non-discrimination. F or escape from pam one 
has to acquire viveka-khydti or discriminative knowledge. The veil 
of illusion that conceals our real self is removed by such knowledge 
as nasmi (I am not), na me (nothing is mine); one must feel that the 
ego is non-existent. 

Every individual is possessed of threegurcas or qualities, called 
sattua, rajas and tamas in some degree. The preponderance of the 
three gunas makes one spiritually advanced, restless and dull 
respectively. One, desirous of perfection, must gradually increase 
the quality of sattva, and reduce the other two. S&mkhya recommends 
the method of Yoga as the means to the end. It emphasises the 
necessity of ethical virtues in realising deeper consciousness. 

Samkhya reveals originality and rational thinking. It declares 
(Sdmkhya-kdrikd, 2) that the remedy of pain is neither in scriptures 
nor in the science of medicine. Contrary to tradition, it does not set 
much store by Vedic rites, because they involve animal sacrifice which 
militates against the sublime moral principle of ahimsd. Unlike 
conventional dharmasastra, it gives the s'udras the right to higher 
studies, and recognises, as teachers, not only brShmanas but also 
those who have freed themselves. Contrary to the traditional 
acceptance of the existence of God, Samkhya holds an agnostic view. 

YOGA 

According to this system, the means to the goal is Yoga which, 
according to Patanjali, is citta-vrtti-nirodha. Plainly speaking, it 
means the suppression of the mental functions. For this purpose, 
the following accessories (yogangas) have been recommended. 
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Yama, niyama, asana (posture), pranayama (breathing exercise), 
pratydhara (withdrawal of senses from their objects), dhyana 
(meditation), dharana (fixing the mind on the object, e.g., navel, 
nose-tip), and samadhi (absorption of mind in the object of 
contemplation). 

Of these, we are concerned here with yama and niyama which 
are ethical. Yama consists in abstention from injury to life, falsehood, 
theft, incontinence and avarice. In connection with yama, ahimsa, 
has been accorded a very exalted position. It means not only 
abstinence from physical harm, but also the abjuration of the 
mental attitude of enmity ( vaira-tyaga ). Ahimsa of Yoga-sastra is 
universal, and cannot be compromised under any circumstances, 
whether for religious purpose or maintenance of family custom. 

Niyama means the cultivation ofthe qualities ofsauca (purification 
of body and mind), santosa (contentment), tapas (e.g., enduring heat 
and cold, and practice of austerities), svadhyaya (Vedic study), and 
isvara-pranidhana (meditation on and surrender to God). 

The practice of yama and niyama leads to vairagya which 
consists in the absence of passion or desire for things temporal or for 
worldly pleasures ( Yogasutra , 1.15). 

The suppression of mental modifications, stated above, depends 
on vairagya (detachment) and viveka (discriminative knowledge). 

NYAYA 

According to this system, as interpreted by Vatsyayana ( Nyaya - 
bhasya, IV. 1. 19-21), everything in life does not depend on God; 
there is scope for human effort ( purusakara ). Man should aim at 
freedom from pain and not enjoyment of pleasure, because pleasure 
is mixed with pain. Sridhara, however, regards ( Nyayakandali , p. 
260) bliss as something positive; mere negation of pain is not 
pleasure. Pain is caused by attachment (rag a), aversion ( dvesa ) and 
delusion ( moha ). All of these are the result of false knowledge 
(avidya) which should be overcome. One should strive for true 
knowledge which arises from virtuous acts; it also enables one to 
distinguish between the soul on the one hand, the body and the 
senses on the other. Meditation and augmentation of righteousness 
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are requisites for the acquisition of true knowledge. Also prescribed 
are study of the scriptures, philosophic thought and Yogic practices 
(Vatsyayana-bhasya, IV.2.46). Suppression of all desires and 
abjuration of all worldly pleasures and forest-life have been advised 
by some authorities. Devotion ( bhakti ) to God is stated to result in 
peace and happiness. Like other Brahmanical systems, Nyaya also 
believes in the doctrine of karman; the kind of deeds, done in this 
life, determines the kind of future existence. 

VAI^ESIKA 

Dkarma, according to Vaisesika (1.1.2), is that which leads to 
prosperity ( abhyudaya ) and spiritual well-being or final beatitude 
( nihsreyasa ). Of these two, the former is attainable by ritualistic 
practices, and the latter by the knowledge of reality ( tattva-jhana ). 

According to this system, the following duties are obligatory for 
all irrespective of caste and conditions of life: 

Sraddha (faith), ahimsa (non-violence), bhuta-hitatva 
(quality of being benevolent to creatures), satyavacana 
(truthful utterance), asteya (non-theft), brahmacarya 
(continence), anupadha-bhava-suddhi (purity of mind, 
devoid of deceit), krodha-varjana (discarding anger), 
abhisecana (bath), suci-dravya-sevana (use of pure 
substances), visista-devata-bhakti (devotion to a particular 
deity), upavasa (fasting), apramada (lack of inadvertence). 

The usual duties of the different castes and stages of life have been 
set forth in the Vaisesika-sutra, VI.2.3 and Paddrtha-dharma- 
samgraha (p. 273). Duties are stated to produce virtue only when 
done without any desire for visible results such as acquisition of 
wealth, etc., and with the purest motive. Self-control is emphasised 
(e.g., Vaisesika-sutra, VI.2.8). Yoga is recognised as the means to 
self-restraint ( Vaisesika-sutra , V.2. 16-18). 

It is believed by Vaisesika that past lives can be recollected by 
proper discipline ( Upaskdra , V.2.18, VI.2.16). According to this 
system, suitable practices enable one to be elevated to a superior 
order of existence, and the lack of proper observances reduces one 
to a subhuman state. 
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According to it, a good life is based on dharma. Dharma has been 
defined as — codanalaksano’rtha ( Mimamsa- sutra , 1.1.2) or a 
beneficial act prompted by an exhortative Vedic text. Thus, black 
magic, though mentioned in the Veda, is not dharma as it is meant 
for causing harm to others. 

This system aims at happiness which is not mundane, but 
attainable in the other world. So, it recommends a code of conduct 
for right living on earth so that it may result in happiness in the life 
beyond. Mimamsa holds that the result of good deeds, done in this 
life, is stored as apurva which produces fruit in the other world. 

The deeds of a person in the earthly life are of three kinds, viz. 
nitya (obligatory), naimittika (done on certain occasions) and kamya 
(done with an object in -view). An example of nitya-karma is daily 
prayer. The performance of nitya-karma does not produce any good 
result, but non-performance causes sin. By avoiding kamya-karma, 
one can be free from selfish motives which are impediments to 
salvation. By refraining from prohibited acts, one can avoid fall into 
hell. 

It should be noted that dharma in Mimamsa is confined to 
rituals alone (yagadireva dharmah — Arthasamgraha ); human 
activities in general have not been teken into consideration. 

Buddhism, which is basically an ethical religion, had a powerful 
impact on society. The inclusion of the Buddha as an incarnation in 
the Brahmanical religion is a strong evidence of the Buddha’s 
influence. Kumarila, a great exponent of Mimamsa and follower of 
Vedic authority, could not ignore Buddhist ethics. So, he lauded the 
Buddhists’ stress on ahimsa (non-injury), but deplored their 
denunciation of Vedic authority. In a bantering maimer, he compared 
Buddhist ethical precepts with milk, which though nourishing, is 
spoilt by being thrown over a dog’s leather ( Tantravarttika , 1.3.6). 

It is interesting to note that, besides allowing the three upper 
classes to perform sacrifices, he allows also some other people of low 
classes to perform certain specified sacrifices . F or instances, chariot- 
makers ( rathakaras ) are eligible for agnyadhana (Ibid., VI. 1.44- 
50). He recognises the right of nisadas to the performance of 
Raudrayajha (Ibid., VI. 1.51-2). 
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VEDANTA 

According to this system, both auidya (ritual) and vidya (true 
knowledge) are necessary for attaining the highest goal. The Isa 
Upanisad (stanza 1 1 ) states that by rituals one can cross death, and 
the knowledge of the Supreme Being leads to salvation. Thus, a 
judicious combination of both karman and jhdna is necessary for 
attaining the summum bonum 

For the realisation of atman or Brahman, the following three in 
succession are necessary: 

sravana (listening to scriptures from knowledgeable 
persons), 

manana (comprehending what has been heard), and 
nididhyasana (profound and repeated meditation). 

The realisation of the truth, by a person, should be followed by his 
leading worldly life with indifference. Such a person is free from the 
constraints imposed by convention. 

With the acquisition of true knowledge, the aspirant must have 
good conduct and devotion to God. Vedanta also stresses the 
importance of control of mind for such a person. 

Bondage and Liberation 

According to all the six systems, liberation is the highest goal. There 
is, however, difference of views about the meaning of liberation and 
the means of its attainment. 

SAMKHYA 

As mentioned earlier, what one should strive for is freedom from 
three kinds of suffering, which are facts of worldly existence. It is 
held that the cause of suffering is ignorance or lack of knowledge 
discriminating between the self and the non-self. For getting rid of 
ignorance and, for that matter, of suffering one must acquire 
viveka-jh&na or discriminative knowledge. Liberation consists in 
the recognition of the self as the reality beyond space and time, 
above mind and body and as free, eternal and immortal. 
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Samkhya recognises two kinds of liberation, viz., sadeha (with 
body, i.e., while one is alive) and videha (in disembodied state, i.e., 
after death). 

YOGA 

As stated earlier, Yoga and Samkhya represent two aspects of the 
same philosophy. While the former is practical, the latter is largely 
theoretical. Discriminative knowledge is the means to the end in 
both. According to Yoga, liberation lies in kaivalya, i.e., knowledge 
of the self as distinct from the physical world including the body, 
mind and ego. The contribution of yoga is that it suggests practical 
methods for the acquisition of the above knowledge; these are the 
eight accessories ofYoga (yogahgas) enumerated earlier. Samkhya, 
of course, prescribes sravana, manana and nididhyasana, already 
explained, which are also practical. 

NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

Liberation means the freedom of the soul from all kinds of sufferings. 
It is possible when its bonds with the body and the senses are 
completely severed. In the disembodied state after death, the soul 
ceases to experience pleasure or pain and even consciousness. This 
is not for a limited time, but for eternity. In such a state, the soul is 
calm ( scinta ), free from decay ( ajara ), immortal ( amrta ) and free 
from fear ( abhaya ). Eternal freedom from suffering means the 
cessation of pain-causing rebirths; this is liberation. The stepping 
stones to liberation are sravana , manana and nididhyasana, 
explained earlier. As a result of these, the true knowledge of the self 
dawns; the self is understood to have no connection with the body 
and mind. Thus, one becomes fit for liberation. 

MlMA&SA 

In the early phase of Mimamsa, the highest goal was considered to 
be the access to heaven after death, where the soul enjoys perfect 
bliss, free from a shred of pain. In course of time, the exponents of 
the system realised that the highest goal was the liberation from 
the bondage of flesh. On realising the hollowness of worldly 
pleasures, man abstains from action with desire. While doing 
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disinterested action with the knowledge of the self, man dies never 
to be re-born. Thus, the soul is liberated. 

VEDANTA 

According to Sankara, liberation of the soul is possible both in the 
embodied and disembodied states. In the former case, the soul 
never again identifies itself with the body. The phenomenal world 
still appears before a jivanmukta person, but he is indifferent and 
disinterested. So, he is not affected by the misery of worldly 
existence. 

For an aspirant, besides s'rauana, manana and nididhyasana, 
it is necessary to prepare the mind in the following ways: 

(1) Nityanitya-vastu-viveka — discrimination between what 
is eternal and what is non-eternal. 

(2) Iha-mutrartha-bhoga-viraga — detachment to enjoyment 
in this life and in the next. 

(3) $am.a-damadi-sa.dhana-sampat — the wealth of means 
consisting in repose, self-restraint, etc. 

(4) Mumuksutva — the state of one desiring liberation. 

Creation and Evolution 

SAJVIKHYA 

It recognises the two principles, underlying creation. One is purusa 
or the conscious principle, a passive onlooker at prakfti , the other 
principle which is unconscious matter. The order of evolution of 
prakfti in relation to purusa is as follows. 

purusa-prakfti 

mahat { buddhi ) 
aharhkdra (ego) 



(mind) (five-sense- (speech, hand, (five subtile elements, 
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organs, viz., foot, anus and sabda, spars'a 
caksu, karna, genital organ) rupa, rasa,gandha) 
jihva, nasika, j 

tvak ) pancamahabhutas 

(Five gross elements, 
viz., ether, air, fire, 
water, earth). 

NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

These systems believe in the atomic theory of creation. The eternal 
constituents of the universe are the four kinds of atoms of the gross 
elements, called earth, water, fire ether and air. The atoms are 
activated by the creative will of the Supreme Being. The actual 
fashioning of the world is entrusted to Brahman. 

VEDANTA 

Under this we shall consider the views of only Sankara and 
Ramanuja, the two outstanding figures. 

According to Sankara, creation is a magic show arranged by 
God through his magical power, maya (illusion) which is a part of 
Himself. It is only the ignorant who, through false knowledge, 
(avidya) look upon the world as real. Those, who have true knowledge, 
discern God behind the illusory appearance ( vivarta ) of the world. 

According to Ramanuja, God is both the material and efficient 
causes of the world. Through the will of the Omnipotent God, the 
undifferentiated subtle matter is transformed into the three kinds 
of subtle elements, viz., fire, water and earth. Such elements reveal 
three kinds of qualities (guna ) called sattva, rajas and tamas. In 
course of time, these elements get mixed up, and lead to all gross 
objects perceived in the material world. 

Other Systems of Theistic Philosophy 

All that we can do is to give a broad outline of each of these systems. 
&ATVA PHILOSOPHY OF KASMlR 

Saivism of this land passed through two successive forms. In the 
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earlier from, it belonged to the Pasupata sect, and advocated 
dualism. It was supplemented by the Trika system which believed 
in Advaita-tattva or idealistic monism. The Trika system can be 
broadly divided into three classes, namely, Agama-sdstra, Spanda- 
sastra and Pratyabhijhd-sdstra. 

Agama-Sastra 

It comprises mainly the following Tantras: 

Mdlinl-vijaya (or, -vijayottara), Svacchanda, Vijhana- 
bhairava, Ucchusma-bhairaua, Ananda-bhairava, 
Mrgendra, Matahga, Netra, Nihsvasa, Svayambhuua, 
Rudrayamala. 

In the early phase, the above works were interpreted from the 
dualistic, even pluralistic standpoint. These were followed by the 
Siva-sutra (c. ad 850) of unknown authorship. It rejected the 
dualistic view; pure Advaitism was advocated by it, and elaborated 
by commentaries on it. 

Spanda-£astra 

It is based mainly on the Spanda-sdtras, generally known as 
Spanda-karikas. Spanda means vibration, activity. Siva is regarded 
as the sole substratum of the universe. His activity is believed to be 
the cause of all distinctions. 

Pratyabhijna-&dstra 

It is so-called as it considers pratyabhijhd or recognition of the 
reality as essential for liberation. Somananda (end of ninth century 
ad), author of the Siva-drsti, was the founder of this £§&stra. The 
writer, preceding him, dealt only with principles. It was SomSnanda 
who appears to have introduced the method of argumentation and 
philosophical reasoning for rebutting the views of opponents and 
establishing his own. He is called the originator of reasoning 
( tarkasya kartd). The most important work of this £§stra is the 
Isuara-pratyabhijnd, also called Pratyabhijha-sutra or Pratyabhijhd- 
karikd by Utpala, pupil of the aforesaid Som&nanda. 
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The salient ideas of the Saiva philosophy of Kasmir are set forth 
below: 

Atman, called caitanya or cit, is Paramasiva. He, in his Sakti 
aspect, manifests the universe; this manifestation is variously called 
unmesa, udaya, abhasana, srsti, prakrti and purusa, the ultimate 
realities in Samkhya philosophy, are regarded as derivatives in 
this philosophy. According to this system, the apearances are real 
and not illusory as the advocates of Vedantic vivarttavada think. 

The bonds, with which the individual soul is tied, are avidya 
(false knowledge or ignorance), karman (action, rites, etc.) and 
may a (illusion). Such a soul identifies itself with the body, 
oblivious of its identity with Siva. The continuous recognition 
( pratyabhijna ) of a person’s identity with Siva, through true 
knowledge and deep Yogic meditation, is liberation from bondage. 
Though the individual soul is the same as the universal soul, yet 
the knowledge of this fact on the part of the former is essential 
for liberation. This is brought home to us by an analogy. A love- 
lorn woman is extremely anxious to meet her lover. But, the 
mere presence of the man is not enough. She must recognise him 
as her lover; otherwise her yearning connot be set at rest. 

According to Abhinavagupta, the liberated souls are of three 
classes, namely. 

(i) Those merged in the Supreme Being ( para-mukta ), 

(ii) Those united with Him in his manifested phase ( apara - 

mukta). 

(iii) Those yet remaining in the body (jivan-mukta ). 

As regards the means of attaining the goal, the spanda system 
holds a different view. According to it, the dawning of the vision of 
God in the mind, in course of meditation, purges the mind of its 
impurities and makes it fit for the devotee’s realisation of his 
identity with God. 

According to the Rudrayamala, a work of high authority in 
Kasmir Saivism, the following seven stages of bhakti (devotion) 
lead to jivan-mukti (liberation while alive): 
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manana (reflection), dhyana (meditation), klrtana 
(narration), smarana (remembrance), pada-sevana 
(shampooing feet), arcana (worship) and nivedana 
(surrender). 

Saiva philosophy of Kasmir includes also the krama system. Some 
scholars believe that, having originated in the seventh or eighth 
century ad, it lasted till the eighteenth. It has a rich literature, 
broadly divided into two classes, namely, revealed, comprising 
some anonymous works and krama, agamas, and non-revealed, 
comprising the non- Agamic works. 

The krama system, as the name indicates, believes in spiritual 
progression. It equally stresses each step towards self-realisation. 

South Indian Saiva Philosophy 

The time of its origin is not known. Apart from a number of Saiva 
Agamas, an important work on this system is the Sataratna- 
samgraha by Umapati Sivacarya (thirteenth -fourteenth century 
ad). The essence of its contents is as follows: Pasupati (Siva), with 
His inherent powers drk < Supreme consciousness ) and kriya ( action ) 
is the efficient cause of the universe. The devotees, favoured by him, 
attain salvation of different stages according to their individual 
deserts. Induced by Prakrti, Lord Siva performs his five functions, 
viz., srsti (creation), sthiti (stability), laya (dissolution), anugraha 
(favour) and tirodhana (disappearance). She plans the universe 
manifested in forms, with matter as the material cause. 

The central concepts of Saiva-siddhanta are pati, pas'u and 
pasa. Pati or Lord is Siva. To him belong the pasus (lit. animals) 
which are the countless fettered souls. The fetters (pdsa ) are avidyd 
(nescience), karman (action) and mdya (illusion). 

Liberation is eternal rest from worldly sufferings brought 
about by desire. It does not mean the merging of the soul in God. It 
will remain for ever with Siva like his servant. Liberation cannot be 
attained by mere philosophical reflection. The aspirant has to 
realise the truth ofthe following great Vedic mahdvdkyas (sentences 
with great import): 
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prajhanam anandarh brahma ( Brahman is perfect 
knowledge and bliss). 

aham brahmasmi (I am Brahman). 

tat-tvam-asi (That thou art). 

ayamatma brahma (This self is Brahman). 

jivan-mukti (liberation while alive or liberation of the 

embodied soul) is recognised. 

It is noteworthy that, according to this philosophy, only true 
knowledge is not enough for liberation. Some ethical virtues are 
also necessary. It is declared by Siddhiyar (XII.2) that love of God 
is not possible without love of mankind. It is important to note that 
this system does not insist on the strait-jacket of the caste-system. 
Later Saiva stalwarts like Pattanathu, Pillai, Kapilar and the Telugu 
poet, Vemana are sceptical about the restrictions imposed by this 
system. Tirumular holds that there is only one caste as there is one 
God. The reformer Basava (middle of twelfth century ad), himself a 
brahmana, led a movement denouncing the supremacy of brahmanas . 

Nakulisa Pasupata System 

The philosophy of this system is briefly as follows: 

It recognises the follwoing five principal categories: 

(1) Karana (cause) — Lord (pati) who, creates, preserves and 
destroys the entire creation. 

(2) Karya (effect) — it comprises knowledge ( vidya ), organs 
( kala ) and individual souls ( pas'u ). Dependent on the above 
cause are, besides the aforesaid knowledge, etc., the five 
subtle elements ( tanmatra ), five gross elements, the five 
sense-organs and the five motor organs, the three internal 
organs of intelligence, egotism and mind. 

(3) Yoga — the mental process through which the soul attains 
God. 

(4) Vidhi — rules regarding the practices required for 
righteousness. 

(5) Duhkhanta — cessation of suffering. It means the final 
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liberation or destruction of misery and attainment of 
sublimation of spirit with full powers of knowledge and 
action. Even in this condition, the individual soul (Jivatman ) 
does not lose its individuality; it can assume many forms, 
and do anything instantaneously. 

Vaisnava Philosophy of Bengal 

Caitanya (ad 1486-1533) was the greatest exponent of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. He added new dimensions to this religion by infusing 
into it great emotionalism, and rising above the narrow barriers of 
casteism. To him, even a candala, devoted to Hari (Visnu), was the 
greatest of the brahmanas. 

This basic work of this philosophy is the Bhagavata Purana 
(c. fifth or sixth century ad). Among the later philosophical works of 
this system, prominent are the following: 

Brhad-bhdgavatamrta of Sanatana, 

Samksepa-bhagauatdmrta of Rupa Gosvamin, and 

Sat-sandarbha of Jiva Gosvamin; 

all these authors were contemporaries of Caitanya. 

According to Jiva Gosvamin, sabda (scriptural testimony) is 
the only source of valid knowledge. AJ1 other sources, namely, 
perception, etc., suffer from the following defects: 

Bhrama — mistaking one thing for another. 

Pramdda — mistake due to inadvertence. 

Vipralipsd — mistake caused by a desire to deceive. 

Karanapdtava — mistake due to the defects of the senses. 

Besides the Vedas, itihasa and Purana also have been included in 
Sabda-pramana. 

This system believes in non-dualism. The Supreme Being is 
Brahman, also called paramatman and bhagavat. The powers of 
God are of three kinds, viz. pard or svarupa-sakti, tatastha or jiva- 
sakti and bahirahga or mayd-sakti . The difference of Sakti from the 
saktimat (possessor of sakti) is not known. Nor are they known to 
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be identical. This peculiar relation is called acintya-bhedabheda 
(incomprehensible difference and non-difference). 

In this philosophy, bhakti (devotion) is recognised as superior 
to other means of reaching the ultimate goal. Bhakti is of three 
kinds, namely. 

Aropasiddha — generated by work done for God, in the 
absence of natural bhakti. 

Sangasiddha — caused by association with good people. 
Svarupasiddha — spontaneous. 

The last kind of bhakti is akaitava ; it is inspired by no other reason 
than pleasing God. It has two stages, viz., vaidhl (induced by 
scriptural injunction) and raganuga (following natural impulse). It 
imitates ragatmika (in which there is raga alone) bhakti which the 
divine attendants of god, as His own s'akti, show towards Him. 

Liberation of the jlvatman after death may be of five kinds: 

(i) Salokya — access to the divine region. 

(ii) Sarstya — acquisition of power like that of God. 

(iii) Sarupya — attainment of a divine form. 

(iv) Samipya — nearness to God. 

(v) Sayujya — union with God. 

Heterodox Philosophical Systems 

In ancient India, the authority of the Vedas which had firm hold on 
the Brahmanical society, was not universally recognised. Prominent 
among the anti-Vedic people were the Buddhists, Jains and the 
Carvakas (also called Lokayatas). We shall focus on the highlights 
of their philosophical views. 

BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

Gautama, who attained Buddhahood or enlightenment (c. 486 bc), 
protested against the conventional Brahmanical religion. He 
denounced ritualism, animal sacrifice, etc. He preached ethical 
practices, and discouraged metaphysical discussions and debates 
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on matters beyond comprehension and proof. In his opinion, the 
following enquiries are about imponderable matters and are, 
therefore, futile: 

(i) Is the world eternal? 

(ii) Is it non-eternal? 

(iii) Is it finite? 

(iv) Is it infinite? 

(v) Is the soul identical with the body? 

(vi) Is it different from the body? 

(vii) Does a person, knowing the truth, return after death? 
(viii) Is there no rebirth for him? 

(ix) Does he live, re-live and not re-live after death? 

(x) Does he neither live nor not live again after death? 

The highest goal is the attainment of nirvana , i.e., the extinction 
of passions and, therefore, also of misery; it is a state of perfect and 
perpetual calm, repose. 

The aspirant must know the four noble truths ( ariyasaccani , 
Skt. dryasatyani), viz., duhkha (life is full of sufferings), samudaya 
(source of suffering), nirodha (suppression of suffering) and mdrga 
(means of suppression of suffering). 

The following eightfold ethical code iatthahgika magga, Skt. 
astahgika-marga ) has to be observed as preparatory for nirvdna: 

(i) Sammd ditthi , Skt. samyak drsti — right view about the 
self and the world. 

(ii) Samma samkappa, Skt. samyak samkalpa — right 
resolution. 

(iii) Samma vacd, Skt. samyak vdkya — right speech. 

(iv) Samma kammanta , Skt. samyak karmdnta — right conduct. 

(v) Sammd djlva, Skt. samyak djlva — right livelihood. 

(vi) Sammd vdyama, Skt. samyak vydyama — right effort. 
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(vii) Samma sati, Skt. samyak smrti — right mindfulness. 

(viii) Samma samadhi, Skt. samyak samadhi — right 
concentration. 

The four means to the attainment of the pleasure of living in the 
Brahma-world consist in the cultivation of the mental attitudes, 
called maitri (friendliness), karuna (compassion, pity), mucLita 
(genuine delight at others’ happiness) and upeksa (equanimity, 
indifference to pleasure and pain). 

Buddhism stresses the importances of disciplining the conduct 
( sila ), mind ( citta ) and intellect ( prajha ). 

This philosophy recognises the doctrine of karman according to 
which actions done in one existence determine the kind of the 
existence in another. But, the connecting link of one existence with 
another is not the soul which is denied, but the five khandhas (Skt. 
skandha ) which are rupa (form), vedana (feeling of pleasure, pain 
and indifference), samjna (perception including understanding 
and naming), samskara (impression caused by past experience) and 
vijnana (consciousness). 

SCHOOLS OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

There were four schools , called V aibhasika, Madhy amika, Y ogacara 
and Sautrantika. Their doctrines are briefly stated below: 

Vaibh&sika is so-called as it is based on the abhidharma- 
mahavibhasa. In this school, the existence of both mind and 
external things is recognised. The knowledge of phenomenal world 
is acquired by perception, not inference. 

Madhy amika is so-called as it follows the middle course by avoiding 
the two extremes of absolute realism and absolute non-realism. 
According to it, sunyavada does not mean absolute emptiness, but 
the emptiness of the phenomenal world. The sole reality, behind 
the phenomenal world, can be comprehended by only nirvana. 

Yogacara takes its name from the fact that it emphasises the 
practice of yoga (see account of Yoga philosophy) and dcara (conduct). 
It advocates the doctrine of Vijnanavada according to which mind, 
properly controlled, can remove the delusion about the reality of the 
external world and attachment to it. 
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Sautrantika: The significance of the name of Sautrantika is 
that it is based on the Suttapitaka comprising several texts, called 
Suttanta. It declares that knowledge of the external world can be 
acquired through inference. The knowledge about the objects arises 
from their forms and impressions about them. 

It should be noted that the Buddhists were divided into two 
sects, viz., Hinayana (lesser vehicle) and Mahay ana (great vehicle). 
The former and the older one adhered to the Buddhist teaching that 
every devotee must achieve his own salvation — dtmadipo hhava 
(light your own lamp). This was the difficult path of self-help, and 
could be resorted to by the devotees of the upper class. The mass of 
ordinary converts did not find it suitable. So, the Mahayana sect 
came into being. According to it, the ideal of bodhisattva was the 
acquisition of perfect wisdom whereby suffering of all beings could 
be removed. The term bodhisattva (Pali: bodhisatta ) denotes a 
person in a state of existence prior to the attainment of Buddhahood. 

Two important philosophical doctrines of the Buddhists were: 

1. Pratltyasamutpada (Pali: Paticcasamuppdda): It is the 
theory of dependent origination or Conditional Existence 
of Things. According to it, the origin of everything depends 
on a cause. Likewise, nothing perishes without leaving an 
effect. 

2. Doctrine of impermanence and universal change, 
momentariness: According to it, everything disappears 
with the disappearance of its cause; everything is 
impermanent. This theory led to the belief that everything 
lasts only for a moment. 

JAINA PHILOSOPHY 

According to it, knowledge is immediate (aparoksa) and mediate 
( paroksa ). The former, gathered through the senses and mind, is 
ordinary or empirical ( vyavahdrika ). The latter, gained by the soul, 
purged of the obstacles created by karmans, is absolute 
(paramarthika). 

Jaina philosophers believe in two broad kinds of substances, 
viz., extended ( astikdya , i.e. , existing like a body) and non-extended. 
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( anastikaya ). To the latter class belongs only time ( kola ). The 
divisions and sub-divisions of extended substances are as follows: 

Bondage and Liberation 

According to Jaina philosophy, the soul has endless potentiality, 
and is intrinsically perfect. Its limitations are, however, due to its 
identifying itself with the material body. As an effect of past deeds 
( karman ), the soul is associated with the matter constituting the 
body of a particular kind. Anger, pride, infatuation and greed, 
called kasayas (sticky substances), cause the bondage of the soul. 
The above passions, being in the soul, cause matter-particles stick 
to it. The influx of these particles, called karma-pudgala or karman , 
into the soul is called asrava. 

Bondage may be of two kinds, viz., hhava-bandha (ideal or 
internal) and dravya-handha (material). In the former, there is 
bondage to bad dispositions. As an effect of it, in the latter there is 
actual association of the soul with matter. 

Liberation means ridding the soul of matter and the above 
passions engendered by ignorance. Ignorance can be dispelled only 
by right knowledge ( samyag-jhana ). Such knowledge is possible 
only by the careful study of the teachings of the tlrthamkaras who 
attained liberation and, as such, became fit for leading others along 
the path of liberation. It should be noted that samyag-jhana must 
be preceded by faith isamyag-darsana) in the above teachings. 

Samyag-jhana , to be fruitful, must be accompanied by samyag- 
carita (right conduct). Right conduct means all-round control — 
control of passions, senses, thought, speech, action. Right knowledge, 
coupled with right conduct, gradually roots out the past karmans, 
and thereby causes the annihilation of matter which holds the soul 
in bondage. The triad of right faith (samyag-darsana — see 
Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, 1.2-3), right knowledge ( samyag-jhana 
— see Dravya-samgraha, verse 42) and right conduct { samyak 
carita — Ibid., verse 45) is called Triratna the three gems or 
essentials for liberation ( Tattvdrthddhigama-sUtra — first sHtra). 

With the bondage to matter eliminated, the soul attains the 
fourfold perfection ( ananta-catustaya ), viz., infinite knowledge, 
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infinite faith, infinite power and infinite bliss. 

The Jainas do not believe in God; instead of God, they worship 
the liberated souls. The five kinds of pure souls ( panca-paramesti ) 
are: 


arhats, siddhas, acaryas, upadhyayas and sadhus. (See 

Dravya-samgraha, 49). 

They worship them as guides and neither for their mercy nor for 
pardon. They believe that the results of past misdeeds cannot be 
overcome by anybody’s help but by self-exertion in cultivating good 
thoughts, good speech and good action. This religion teaches self- 
help and courage. So, the liberated soul is called jina (victor) and 
vira (hero). 

CARVAKA philosophy 

It is so-called as it is believed by some to have been propounded by 
a sage, Carvaka. This philosophy is also known as materialistic 
philosophy, as it recognises matter as the sole reality. Some think 
that the appellation Carvaka applied to the materialists as they 
used to utter words pleasant to hear ( caru uak — pleasant speech). 
This school is also called Lokayatika or Lokayata-mata (view of the 
common people). Materialistic teachings are associated with the 
name of Brhaspati in the Mahabharata and some other works. The 
philosophical views of this school were, until recently, pieced 
together from the mention or refutation of them in different works. 
In recent times, the only available work of this school, csdled 
Tattvopaplava-simha, has come to light. Attributed to Jayarasi, it 
advocates full-fledged scepticism. Different sections of the work are 
devoted to the various definitions of the means of knowledge in 
general and perception in particular. The systems, criticised in it, 
are: Nyaya, Mimamsa, the epistemological school of Buddhism 
(Dinnaga and Dharmakirti), Samkhya (Varsaganya and 
Vindhyasvamin). 

In this philosophy perception has been recognised as the only 
means of valid knowledge. There are arguments to establish that 
testimony and inference, recognised in the orthodox systems, are 
not free from flaws. 
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According to this view, God, soul, heaven and life before the 
earthly existence or after death cannot be perceived, and hence 
cannot be believed. The material world is declared to be composed 
of four elements instead of the traditional five, viz., the gross 
elements of earth, water, fire, wind and ether; ether is rejected as 
it is not perceived. This system identifies soul with the body 
possessed of consciousness ( caitanyauis'isto deha evatma). 

The materialists do not believe in liberation in the sense of 
complete cessation of suffering. According to them, such a condition 
can only mean death ( maranam evapavargah — Brhaspati-sutra ). 

Hedonistic as they are, they declare that pleasure is the highest 
goal of life. Of the four traditional ends of life ( purusarthas ), viz., 
dharma, artha, kdma and moksa, they reject the first and the last 
ones. 



8 

Arthasastra 

(Politics and Statecraft) 

Literally, it means the sastra dealing with artha or wealth which 
was regarded as one of the four ends of life. In reality, however, this 
sastra deals with politics, statecraft, trade, commerce, economics, 
etc. The work, entitled Arthasastra (fourth century bc), attributed 
to Kautilya, is the earliest extant work on Arthasastra , Kautilya, 
however, mentions quite a few authorities who probably flourished 
earlier. Some of them were Visalaksa, Pisuna, Vatavyadhi, Parasara, 
etc. The other principal works, dealing particularly with 
Rajadharma (royal duties), are the Manu-smrti (chapter VII), 
Manasollasa (ad 1129) of Somesvara, and the Sukraniti(sara) 
which was written, according to P.V. Kane, in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century ad. As regards the Manu-smrti, P.V. Kane 
thinks that the present version is the result of evolution between 
about the second century bc and second century ad. 

The Kautillya Arthasastra, beingthe earliest, most authoritative 
and exhaustive work, we shall briefly indicate its contents, 
occasionally adverting to the Manu-smrti. 

At the outset, it may be noted that, according to Kautilya, of the 
three ends of the life ( trivarga ), artha is of prime importance, 
because dharma and kama are dependent on artha {artha eva 
pradhana iti kautilyah — arthamulauhi dharmakamaviti, 1.7). 
The contents of this work, adhikarna (section)-wise, are as follows: 

I. Upbringing and education of a prince; appointment of 
ministers and ministerial officers, spies, emissaries, 
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counsels, measures for a king’s personal safety. 

II. Duties of a vast army of superintendents. 

III. Law of discussed. 

IV. Repression of evil-doers by police action and heavy penalties; 
deceitful doctors and tradesmen, artificial increase of prices, 
adulteration, use of false weights are some of the practices 
condemned. 

V. Means of getting nd of an undesirable minister, extortion 
of taxes for filling the treasury, remuneration of the royal 
entourage. 

VI. Description of the seven elements of politics, interstate 
relations. 

VII. The six gunas or political expedients. 

VIII. Evils arising from a king’s addiction to vices; misfortunes 
which fire, water, etc., may bring on a land. 

IX. War. 

X. War. 

XI. Dissension among, and destruction of the cohesion of 
hostile aristocracies of warriors. 

XII. Means by which a weak king may aggrandise himself. 

XIII. Capture of fortified cities. 

XIV. The secret part consisting of recipes to enable one to 
murder, to cause blindness or madness and so on. 

XV. Plan of the work, 32 methodological principles used in the 
discussion. 

The Arthasastra has often been regarded as comparable to the 

work of Machiavelli. Some scholars think that it is not a work of 

Kautilya, but rather of a school which followed his views. 

We shall discuss a few interesting topics in some detail. 
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First of all, we take up the appointment of ministers who are next, 
in importance, to the king. To denote minister the terms saciva 
( Manu-smrti VIL54), amatya ( Arthasastra 1.8) and mantrin {Ibid.) 
have been used. Saciva appears to denote minister in general. 
Amatya and mantrin , both denoting minister, have not only 
terminological difference, but also functional. After mentioning 
some qualifications, Kautilya ordains that men, endowned with 
these virtues, should be appointed as amatyas, but not as mantrins 
— amatyah sarva evaite karyah syurna tu mantrinah (1.8). Kautilya, 
appears to mean that a person, possessed of some (not all) qualities 
of a minister, mentioned by him, should be an amatya. One, 
endowed with all the prescribed qualities, should be made mantrin. 
From the trend of his discussion, it appears that amatya was 
karma- saciva or executive minister while mantrin was dhi- saciva 
whose sole duty was to give counsel to the king. The curious reader 
may refer to the Arthasastra (1.9) for the 25 qualities that are 
required in a first-class minister. 

What Kautilya means by mantrin, Manu means by saciva (VII. 
54). Manu’s amatya (VII. 60) has been taken by Kulluka as karma- 

saciva. 

Mere possession of the prescribed qualities does not make one 
fit for ministership. He must have to pass four tests called Upadhas, 
briefly described below. These tests were based on stratagem. 

A spy will tell the minister that the ruling king is not pious. So, 
it has been decided by all to depose him, and instal another person 
on the throne. If the minister does not agree to the proposal, he will 
be regarded as loyal. This method of test is called dharmopadhd. 

Besides instigating a minister in the above manner, a spy will 
offer him an attractive amount of money, and ask him to give his 
consent to the decision of murdering the king. If the minister rejects 
the proposal, he will be regarded as honest. This is called arthopadha. 

A female wandering mendicant, honoured by the queens in the 
harem, will entice a minister saying that the queen longs for union 
with him, and has made a plan. If he (the minister) spurns the 
proposal, he will be considered as pure. This is called kdmopadha. 
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A spy will tell a minister, who has been humiliated by the king, 
that the king has taken recourse to an evil way. So, it has been 
decided by others to kill the king all of a sudden, and to instal 
another person on the throne. If the minister rejects the proposal, 
he will be regarded as loyal. This is called bhayopadha. 

Morality and Politics 

A study of tlcieArthdsastra reveals that what we generally understand 
by morality and ethics has hardly any place in politics. A few 
instances are given here: 

In XII. 1, the author provides that, being attacked by a stronger 
king, a weak king should seek self-defence by trying to make peace 
or diplomatic war. If his effort be abortive, he is advised to resort to 
kuta-yuddha or deceitful war at an undeclared place and time (X.3). 
At such a juncture, the spies of the weak king may try to occupy the 
enemy’s fort or camp by resorting to poisoning and incendiarism. 
All sorts of disturbance and disruption should be created at the rear 
of the powerful king’s army. The weak king may even try to get the 
enemy’s territory devasted by the forces of the forest-chiefs. Attempt 
may be made to get the enemy ousted by some powerful person 
among the king’s kin or by a prince who may have been confined by 
that king as a measure of punishment. 

In connection with ministers, we have seen that all the methods 
of testing their integrity and loyalty were based on deceit. 

It was nothing wrong for a king to create dissension among the 
people of his rival’s kingdom, particularly to provoke sedition 
among the people, who were somehow or other, humiliated by that 
king. 

State-control of the detestable profession of prostitution seems 
to have been resorted to for enriching the exchequer with the 
income derived from this source. 

From IV. 4 and 5 it is learnt that for detecting anti-social 
elements, various kinds of stratagem were recommended by the 
author of the Arthasdstra. 

Perhaps the climax of ruthlessness, advised for the security of 
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a kingis found in 1. 17. In this connection, Kautilya refers, apparently 
with approval, to the views of some authorities. Of them, Bharadvaja 
holds that princes, like crabs, devour their fathers. So, it is safe for 
a king to put to death such a son as does not love his father. Another 
authority, Vatavyadhi, says that it should be so arranged that such 
a son becomes excessively addicted to sensual pleasures. In V.l, 
Kautilya’s advice is this. If a powerful member of the royal council 
( sabha ) proves to be a menace to the kingdom, then the king may 
instigate the brother of that man to kill him. For this service, the 
king will promise to induct him into the post of the murdered 
person. After the operation, the king will convict him of fratricide, 
and put him to death. In V.2, the king has been advised to fill his 
depleted treasury with the wealth forcibly taken away from temples. 

Adhikarana XTV, called Aupanisada (secret ways of destroying 
enemies) is a catalogue of nefarious tactics recommended for the 
destruction of enemies. For instance, the secret administration of 
poison is recommended for liquidating the enemy. 

It is interesting to note that the ancient Greeks, particularly 
the Spartans, strongly felt that principles of morality were to be 
shunned in the interest of the State. In this respect, the opinion of 
Lysander (395 BC), a great military and political leader, is well- 
known (Plato, Lysander, p. 7). Those, who believed that the 
descendants of Heracles (ad 575-641), an inspiring military leader, 
should not take recourse to deceitful means in battle, were ridiculed 
by the opponents; their argument was that when the lion’s skin fails 
to protect us, the jackal’s skin ought to be sewn over it. 

System of Espionage 

In ancient India, a king was characterised as cara-caksu (one whose 
eyes are the spies). In all the ages and countries, the spies were an 
indispensable part of the administrative machinery. The system of 
espionage, envisaged in the Arthasastra , evokes our admiration for 
its organisation. We shall briefly discuss the system. 

In this work (V.l. 11, 12), the spies have been divided into two 
broad classes, viz., samstha (those who remain at one place and 
gather information) and samcara (those who go from one place to 
another in the kingdom to gather information). Those of the first 
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class are of five kinds, namely. 

(1) Kapatika — a hypocritical student. 

(2) Udasthita — a wise man fallen from mendicancy, (or, 
according to some, initiated to this way of life). 

(3) Grhapatika or grhapati-vyahjana — an impoverished 
cultivator who is wise and honest. 

(4) Vaidehaka-vyahjana — an impoverished merchant who is 
wise and honest. 

(5) Tapasa-vyahjana — one who, with a shaven head or 
matted locks, takes to this occupation. 

To the second class i.e., sarhcara, belonged to the following four 
kinds of roving spies, namely: 

(1) Satri — being related to the king, he has to be main- 
tenaned. Such a person will be versed in magic, erotics, 
music, the art of bringing others under control, the duties 
in the four stages of life, etc. 

(2) Tiksna — One who, like a gladiator, becomes engaged in 
fighting animals like elephant, tiger, etc., utterly 
disregarding his own body. 

(3) Rasada — one who is ruthless, and does not hesitate even 
to administer poison (rasa) to others. 

(4) Parivrajikd — A poor old brahmana widow, in quest of 
means of livelihood, who enjoys respect in the royal seraglio, 
and frequents the houses of dignitaries. Buddhist nuns 
and sudra widows also belong to this class. 

The principal duty of the above spies was to collect secret 
information about the high functionaries of the kingdom. The spies 
of the tiksna class were to join, incognito, as various employees 
under them, like shampooer, carrier of water-pots and sandal, etc. 
Then they would gather external information about them, and 
communicate it to the spies of the samstha class through satrls. 

The internal information about the dignitaries will be gathered 
by the rasada class of spies after working as thier cooks, shampooers 
or pretending to be dumb, deaf, etc., or in the guise of dancers, 
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singers, etc. After gathering information from them the above 
female spies will communicate it to the spies of the sarhstha class. 
The followers of these spies will communicate the information to 
the king by cipher. 

The system was so well-organised that the spies did not know 
one another. The king would take a piece of information as true only 
when it was confirmed by three spies. 

Besides the above, there was another class of spy known as 
ubhaya-vetana. A king’s spy would, concealing his identity, take up 
a job under the enemy-king and supply secret information to his 
former master. The king, before appointing such a spy, was to keep 
his wife and sons as hostages; this was a security-measure against 
the possible betrayal by the ubhaya-vetana man. 

Prostitution 

This profession was under state control. There was a high official, 
designated as gamkadhyaksa (superintendent of courtesans). 

A beautiful young courtesan, versed in various arts like music, 
was to be appointed for service m the royal palace on 1,000 panas 
(a year?). Among her duties were carrying umbrella, water-pot, etc., 
for the king. When such a courtesan lost her beauty and youth, she 
was appointed as the trainer of her successor. If the royal courtesan 
wanted to be free from service, she had to pay a ransom of 24,000 
panas. 

Some rules in respect of courtesans are as follows: Such a 
woman, depositing her ornaments with someone other than her 
mother, was to pay a fine of 414 panas. A fine of 5014 panas was 
payable by a courtesan for selling her clothes, etc. A fine of 24panas 
was imposed for abusing a person. Double this amount was payable 
for assaulting a person. 

Heavy penalty was prescribed for a man who raped a virgin girl 
against her wish. Less punishment was prescribed for sexual union 
with such a girl even with her consent. 

A fine of 1,000 panas was payable by a man for confining a 
reluctant courtesan to his house or concealing her elsehwere as well 
as for disfiguring her with teeth, nails, etc. 
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A courtesan, not complying with the royal order for yielding her 
body to a particular person was to be punished with 1000 lashes or 
5,000 panas. Liable to punishment was also a courtesan who, even 
after receiving her fees, from a man, did not satisfy him. For 
stealing a courtesan’s ornaments, other things or her fees, a man 
would have to pay eight times the value of the things concerned. 

A public woman was to pay , as tax to the king, two days’ income 
every month, i.e., 2/30 or 1/15 of her monthly income. 

Out of the revenue, realised from cities and villages, the king 
was to spend an amount for the maintenance of the person training 
the courtesans and the wives of actors in the following subjects: 
vocal and instrumental music, dance, drama, writing, painting, 
divining other’s feelings, production of perfumes, making garlands, 
shampooing, harlotry, etc. 

System of Taxation 

In the Arthasastra (11.22), there is provision for different kinds of 
tax, these are: 

(1) Bahya-sulka — levied on commodities produced in the 
countryside. 

(2) Abhyantara-sulka — levied on things grown in forts, cities, 
etc. 

(3) Atithya-sulka — levied on foreign goods. 

Each of the above classes is sub-divided into two kinds, namely: 

(i) Niskramya-sulka — payable for exported goods. 

(ii) Pravesya-sulka — payable for imported goods. 

The general rule is that, in the case of imported goods, V* of the 
price is payable as tax. The tax is 1/6 in respect of the following: 

Flowers, fruits, vegetables, paddy-seeds, dried fish and 
meat. 

1/10 or 1/15 will be the rate of tax for the following: 

silk, cloth, metal, sandal, aloewood, seed used in the 
fermentation of spirituous liquor, wine, ivory, deer-skin, 
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woollen goods, asafoetida, red arsenic, yellow orpimont, 
etc. 

The rate will be 1/20 or 1/25 for cloth, animals, linen, perfumes, 
herbs, timber, bamboo, bark, leather, earthen vessel, paddy, oily 
substances, salt, molasses, cooked food, etc. 

For articles, brought into the city, the keeper of the main gate 
will realise 1/5 of the tax determined for them; this is called 
dvaradeya sulka. 

Besides the above taxes, there was vartanl. For things, brought 
into the city from outside, the antapala (principal officer-in-charge 
of the boundary of the kingdom), will realise VA pana for security 
of the road. It will be one pana for one-hoofed animals, V 2 for cattle, 
*4 for small animals and one masa for porters. 

The following were tax-free: 

articles required for marrige, those taken by the newly wed 
girls from her father’s house to that of the husband, things 
presented for a charitable purpose, milk, curd, etc., meant 
for sacrifice, medicines required for delivery of a woman, 
things necessary for obligatory rites, for such rites as 
upanayana, tonsure, rite of initiation, etc. 

There is provision for parihara or total exemption from tax (II. 1) to 
the cultivators in distress. 




9 

Smrti or Dharmasastra 

(Religious and Civil Law) 


Origin 

The origin of Dharmasastra, also called Smrti, harks back to hoary 
antiquity, and it has a very long history of development. The Vedic 
3 literature can be broadly divided into two classes, viz., revealed and 
non-revealed. The three Vedic Samhitas, viz., Rgveda, Yajurveda 
and Samaveda are believed by the orthodox Indians, to have been 
revealed by divine beings and seen by certain specially gifted 
persons, called rsis (from root rs to see) and in a later period, the 
Atharvaveda was also included as the fourth Samhita. These are 
also believed to have been orally transmitted through centuries; 
hence they are referred to as Sruti (from root sru to hear). At long 
last, they were reduced to writing. 

The ancient Indians were very particular about the preservation 
of the Vedic texts intact. Even a wrong accent in pronouncing them 
was thought to mar the effect of a Vedic mantra. In course of time, 
the cult of sacrifice developed to an enormous extent. Apart from 
elaborate ritualism, the society expanded to a great extent. For 
guidance in the performance of sacrifices in all minute details, the 
preservation of the authenticity of the Vedic texts as also for the 
regulation of the people in their secular life, works of various sorts 
came to be composed; these were called Vedarigas or accessories of 
the Vedas. These accessories admit of two broad divisions, viz., 
exegetical and ritualistic. To the former class belong s'iksd (mainly 
phonetics), vyakarana (grammar), nirukta (etymology), chandas 
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(metrics) and jyotisa (astronomy). To the latter class of Vedangas 
belongs kalpa. All of these were written in the mnemonic sutra or 
aphoristic style. Kalpa-sutras comprised Srauta-, Grhya-,Dharma- 
and £ulva-sutras. Of these, Srauta- sutras deal with the minutiae 
of the Vedic sacrificial rites, Grhya-sutra s with the rules meant for 
grhasthas (householders), Dharmasutras with the secular life of 
people in general and $ ulva-sutras with the measurement of the 
sacrificial altars. Sulva means a measuring string. 

The above Dharmasutras were the precursors of DharmaSastras 
which may be characterised as the enlarged versions of the former. 
The burgeoning society, with greater complexities of life, demanded 
the formulation of more elaborate rules and regulations about 
religious and civil law, than what was prescribed in the sutra 
works. 

The Dharmasutras were a few in number. The major works 
were those attributed to Apastamba, Baudhayana, Gautama, 
Vasistha, Visnu and Vaikhanasa. The existence of a few other 
works of this kind can be inferred from quotations in the later 
works, particularly in the later Smrti digests and commentaries on 
the Dharmasastra texts. The contents of Dharmasastra may be 
broadly divided into four classes, viz. acara (rules of conduct), 
prayascitta (rules of expiation), vyavahara (legal matters) and 
rajadharma (royal duties or politics and statecraft). The age of 
Dharmasutras cannot be determined with certainty. There is, 
however, little doubt about their origin centuries before Christ. 

Dharmasastras — Forms and Number 

The Dharmasastra, written in metrical form, deal with the same 
topics as Dharmasutras, albeit in a more elaborate manner. 
Traditionally, the writers of Dharmasastra are 20 in number ( vide 
Yajhavalkya-samhita, 1.4-5). They are Manu, Atri, Visnu, Harita, 
Yajnavalkya, Usanas, Angiras, Yama, Apastamba, Samvarta, 
Katyayana, Brhaspati, Parasara, Vyasa, Samkha, Likhita, Daksa, 
Gautama, Satatapa and Vasistha. This list is not exhaustive. For 
example, Narada is absent; may be that when the Yajfiavalkya- 
smrti was composed (c. first-second century ad), the other 
Dharmasastra writers were not bom or did not become so eminent 
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as to merit mention by Yajnavalkya. 

Commentaries 

India is a vast country with diverse social and cultural conditions, 
customs and practices. Sanskrit learning was popular; in fact, the 
acquisition of this learning was widespread; in fact, the acquisition 
ofthis learning was considered as a must, particularly for brahmanas. 
The texts of the Dharmasastras required commentaries. Vyakhya 
buddhibalapeksa (explanation or interpretation depends on 
intellectual capacity) — this was the attitude of scholars . This is the 
reason why scholars interpreted texts according to their own ideas 
and to suit their respective regional practices. A noteworthy feature 
of the commentaries is that they incorporated the authority of the 
Puranas and Tantras which deeply influenced the populace chiefly 
by considerable latitude in religious practices to women and sudras 
who were denied the right to perform Vedic rites. 

Of the commentators of Manu, Medhatitihi (c. ninth century 
ad) is the earliest and Kullukabhatta (perhaps earlier than fifteenth 
century ad) the most popular. Another noteworthy commentator is 
Govindaraja (c. latter half of eleventh century ad). Among the 
commentators of Yajnavalkya, the most famous, authoritative and 
ancient is Vijnanesvara (eleventh-twelfth century). Other notable 
interpreters of the work ofYaj navalkya are Aparaditya or Apararka 
(first half of twelfth century), Visvarupa (c. ninth century ad) and 
Sulapani (c. sometime between eleventh and the fifteenth centuries). 
There are commentaries on the Dharmasastras of some other 
authors too. 

Mitaksara and Dayabhaga 

Vijnane^vara’s Mitaksara commentary had been the sole authority 
in matters relating to inheritance and succession throughout India 
excepting Bengal, until recent times when Hindu Law was reformed. 
In Bengal, the sole authority in such matters was Jlmutavahana 
(c. after thirteenth century), a scholar of Bengal and author of the 
Dayabhaga. Though not a commentator of the entire Yajnavalkya- 
smrti , he interpreted independently the text ofthis Smrti relating 
to inheritance and succession. The fundamental difference between 
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Vijnanesvara and Jimutavahana is this. With regard to a person’s 
ancestral property, he shares the right of inheritance, by his very 
birth, equally with his father. This is called janma-svatva-vada, 
according to Vijnanesvara. Jimutavahana holds that one acquires 
right of inheriting the ancestral property only after the death of the 
parents. This is known as uparama-svatva-vada. 

Contents of Dharmasastras and. Schools of Smpti 

As we have seen, there was a number of Dharmasastras dealing 
with all kinds of matter relating to religious and civil law. There 
was also a bewildering bulk of commentaries. These proved quite 
unwieldy to the people in general as also to the priests conducting 
various rites and rituals. Therefore, the need was felt for short-cuts 
on each of the various topics like vivaha, sraddha, prayascitta, 
vyavahara, etc. The result was the composition of digests (nibandhas) 
on different topics. The digest-makers can be broadly divided into 
the following schools: 

1. Gaudiya or Bengal school — the greatest exponent was 
Raghunandana (sixteenth century ad). Jimutavahana as 
stated earlier, was the sole authority in matters relating to 
inheritance and succession. 

2. Maithila or Bihar school — perhaps the greatest 
representative of this school was Candesvara Thakkura 
(fourteenth century ad) and the most popular was Vidyapati 
(fourteenth-fifteenth century ad) who is better known for 
his succulent Vaisnava Padavalis. 

3. Vardnasl school — perhaps the most well-known was 
Laksmidhara (twelfth century ad). 

4. Daksinatya or south Indian school — the most prolific 
writer was Hemadri (thirteenth century ad). 

5. KamarUplya or Assam school — Nilambaracarya appears 
to have been the most well-known digest maker. 

6. Orissa school — Prataparudradeva (fifteenth-sixteenth 
century ad) was renowned both as the king of Orissa and a 
Smrti scholar. 
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Commentaries on some of the prominent Smrti digests also 
were written. 

Manu-sm| > ti 

As is well-known, the society was divided into four castes, viz., 
brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and sudra. The life of a man of any of 
the three upper castes was divided into four stages, viz. brahmacarya 
(studenthood), gdrhasthya (householdership), vanaprastha (forest- 
life) and samnyasa (complete renunciation of all worldly 
attachments). 

WHAT IS DHARMA? 

According to Manu (II.l), dharma is a practice which is always 
observed by those who are learned (i.e., versed in the Vedas), pious, 
free from hate and attachment, and which is heartily approved by 
them. Besides the dharmas, specified for the four castes and four 
stages of life, mentioned above, Manu ordains (X.63) the following 
as the dharma common to all irrespective of caste: ahimsa (non- 
injury), satya (truthfulness), asteya (non-theft), sauca (purification 
by water), indriya-nigraha (restraint of the senses), prajanarh 
svesu daresu (procreation in own wives), anasuyata (absense of 
jealousy). Instead of the last two, Yajnavalkya states (1.122) dana 
(charity), dama (control of mind, according to the mitaksara 
(commentary), daya (kindness) and ksanti (absence of mental 
agitation even in harm done by others). 

We shall give a brief account of the salient matters which are 
of interest and relevance even today. In doing so, we shall confine 
our observations only to the Smrti works of Manu and Yajnavalkya, 
which are the most authoritative and widely known. 

STUDENT-LIFE 

The period of studenthood was of strict discipline, hard work and 
study. After a certain age, a boy had to live in the preceptor’s house, 
serving him and studying under him. The teachers were of two 
kinds, viz., acarya and upadhyaya. The former is one who, after 
performing the upanayana (initiation to Vedic study) of a boy, 
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teaches him the Veda along with the sacrificial lore and Upanisad 
(. Manu , 11.40). The latter is one who, for the sake of livelihood, 
teaches a pupil only a part of the Veda or only the Vedangas. In 
point of honour, an deary a is equal to ten upadhyayas; the father is 
equal to a hundred acaryas, and the mother exceeds a thousand 
fathers {Manu, II. 145). Again, Manu holds (II. 146) that between the 
progenitor and the teacher of the Veda, the latter is superior to the 
former, because brahma-janma (i.e., initiation to the Veda which is 
the intellectual birth) of a brahmana is eternal which endures even 
in the other world. Kulluka’s commentary on 11.147 observes that 
the birth, given to a man by his parents out of passion ( kama ), is 
common to animals also. 

HOUSEHOLDER’S LIFE AND POSITION OF WOMEN 

As regards householder’s life, Manu says (III.60) that there is 
abiding welfare in a family in which the husband is satisfied with 
the wife and the wife with the husband. If the wife cannot please her 
husband, then the couple becomes childless (III. 61). It is further 
held (III.56) that gods are pleased where women are honoured. That 
family perishes in which women are sorrowful (III.57). Manu (III.45 
ff.) ordains that one should meet his wife in her menstrual period 
(i.e. , sixteen days from the start) leaving out four days from the start 
of the menstrual flow; even in the remaining days one should avoid 
union on such occasions as new moon. In III.48, Manu says that 
union in the even number of nights produces a male child, and in the 
odd number of nights leads to the birth of a female one. 

It is rather curious that, despite rules urging honour to women, 
Manu (IX. 3) declares that a woman does not deserve self-dependence; 
she is protected by the father in her virginity, by the husband in her 
youth and by sons in her old age. 

It is also ordained (V.155) that a woman is neither entitled, 
independently of her husband, to perform sacrifice, observe a vow 
(vrata) nor to fast. By her service to her husband, she is glorified in 
heaven. 

Some rules of Manu, however, reveal a humane attitude to 
women. Though the general rule is that a girl should be given in 
marraige before her menstruation starts, yet Manu firmly ordains 
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that she should never be married to a man devoid of qualifications 
and learning, etc., even if she has to live at her father’s house till 
death (IX.89). A girl who has menstruated before marriage, should 
wait for three years; if, in this period, her guardians do not arrange 
for her marriage, then she will be at liberty to find out a suitable 
husband (IX.90). 

Ordinarily, the marriage-tie is unbreakable. Manu clearly says 
(IX. 46) that the wife cannot be released from the husband even by 
sale or desertion. Manu allows (11.80 ff.) a man to supersede his wife 
under certain circumstances, i.e., if she drinks wine, is unchaste, 
etc., and to marry another women. Even in such a circumstance, the 
marriage-tie remains unbroken. P.V. Kane makes it clear that even 
when an extremely guilty wife is tyajya (worthy of being forsaken) 
as in Manu (IX.83), “divorce, in its ordinary sense (i.e., divorce a 
vinculo matrimonii) has been unknown to Dharmasastras and to 
Hindu society . . . except on the ground of custom among the lower 
castes”. So abandonment meant only separation in bed and board. 

As regards widow-remarriage, Manu (IX. 175) seems to allow a 
widow to re-marry. The next verse provides that if a woman, whose 
marriage is not consummated, resorts to another man, then her 
marriage with the latter may be solemnised. Incidentally, it may be 
noted that Narada, probably later than Manu, clearly allows (Stri- 
pumsa-prakarana, 97) a woman to re-marry (patiranyo vidhlyate) 
under the following circumstances: when the husband is untraceable, 
dead, has become a mendicant, is impotent or apostate. The same 
verse occurs in the Parasara-smrti also. The Parasara-madhava 
commentary remarks that remarriage is meant for another age 
(i.e., not for kali age). The commentator, Medhatithi on Manu 
(V.157) remarks that pati (in the aforesaid verse of Narada and 
Para^ara) means not husband, but one who maintains the widow 
(palanat patimanyamd-srayeta). It can, perhaps, be concluded 
that, by the time the commentaries were written, the practice of 
remarriage of a widow ceased to be lawful. Medhatithi, mentioned 
above, is supposed to have flourished in the nin th century ad, and 
Madhava in the fourteenth. 

As regards the position of women vis-a-vis secular law, the 
main rules will be stated in our discussion on the Yajnavalkya- 
smrti. 
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RAJADHAEMA 

Chapter VII. of the Manu-smrti, dealing with rajadharma (royal 
duties), is both interesting and instructive. Much of it agrees with 
what Kautilya provides in his Arthasastra. We shall touch upon a 
few important matters. According to Manu (VII. 3ff.), the king was 
created by God with elements taken from different deities. So, he 
should not be regarded as a human being. 

Manu prescribed (VII.43) the following subjects to be learnt by 
the king: trayi vidya (the three Vedas, called i? A, Yajus and Saman ), 
dandanlti ( arthasdstra or economics, accordi ng to Kulluka), anviksiki 
(logic), atma-vidya ( brahma-vidya , knowledge about Brahman ) 
and varta (according to Kulluka, agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade, 
etc.) 

Manu insists on the constant control of the senses; it is with this 
that a king can control his subjects (VII. 44). 

He asks the king carefully to avoid vices (VTI.45 ff.), which are 
divided into two groups, viz., arising out of passion (kamja) and 
arising from anger ( krodhaja ). The first group comprises hunting, 
dice-playing, day-sleep, slander, women, drinking, dance, music 
(vocal and instrumental) and loitering. The second group includes 
falsely finding fault of others, sahasa (according to Kulluka, 
persecution like imprisonment of an innocent person; violence 
according to others), droha (according to Kulluka, killing on a 
pretext; malice, according to others), jealousy, discovering fault in 
others who have merit, abuse, assault, etc., arthadusana (theft of 
money or non-repayment of debt). 

In VII.40 ff. Manu stresses the importance of modesty ( vinaya ) 
on the part of a king, and cites instances of how many kings were 
ruined due to the lack of it, and how several kings prospered by this 
virtue. 

DANDA 

VH.14ff. deals with the importance of danda (royal sceptre 
symbolising the royal power to punish the wrong-doers and protect 
those who act rightly). Manu advises judicious application of danda 
avoiding the two extremes of too much severity and too much 
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leniency. Manu draws a picture of chaos and confusion in the 
absence of danda. 

MINISTERS 

Manu advises (VII. 54) the king to appoint seven or eight sacwas 
(amaty as, according to commentator, Kulluka) who must be born in 
a high family which served the king for generations, versed in 
scriptures, heroic, makrsmen; before appointment they must be 
tested. The king is to take an action after consulting them severally 
and jointly. As regards their number, stated above, it is not rigid 
There should be as many of them as may be necessary. 

AMBASSADOR 

As peace and war depend on the ambassador (VII.65), Manu 
mentions (VII.63, 64) the qualities required in him. These are 
versed in all scriptures, able to understand hints, the motives 
indicated by others’ physical movements and activities, pure in 
money matters and unaddicted to sexual enjoyment, skilful, bom in 
a high family, loyal, possessed of good memory, and of the knowledge 
of countries and times, having a good physique, free from fear, 
eloquent. 

FORTS 

Manu’s directions about forts and military matters have been 
discussed in a separate chapter. 

POLITICAL EXPEDIENTS 

Manu provides for two kinds of political expedients; one is called 
upaya and the other guna. Upayas (VII.107 ff.) are four, viz., sama 
(conciliation), dana (gift), bheda (dissension) and danda (war). 
Manu’s advice is that a king should never take recourse to war so 
long as the other three upaya s serve the purpose (VII. 198, 200). The 
gunas are six (VII. 160), viz., sandhi (peace, treaty), vigraha (conflict), 
yana (expedition), asana (sitting on the fence, i.e., to wait and see), 
dvaidhibhava (splitting the army into two parts, one in the rear and 
the other in the van; according to others, duplicity, i.e., outwardly 
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behaving as a friend of the enemy, but actually preparing for a 
strike) and samsraya (alliance with a stronger king). 

Rajamandala 

The concept of the political circle ( rajamandala ), according to Manu 
(VII. 155 ff.), can be made clear in the following way: 

arimitramitra 

mitramitra 

arimitra udasina 

mitra 

(Friend or ally) 
madhyama ari 

(Enemy) 

vijigisu 

(The central power) 

parsnigraha 

akranda 

parsnigrahasara 

akrandasara 

The principle is that the immediately next power is hostile. 
Madhyama is a king who can help both the vijigisu and the ari 
whether they are allied to each other or not, and can resist any of 
them individually when they are not in alliance. Udasina is a king 
whose realm is beyond the sphere of the territories of the vijigisu, 
his ari and the madhyama and who can help these three kings 
whether they are allied or not, and can resist any of them when they 
are not allied. 

Manu lays down the following rules for rural administration 
(VII. 1 14 fi). A sort of police outpost should be set up for units of two, 
three, five or one hundred villages. A village will be administered 
by a headman. One man will be in charge of each of the units often, 
twenty, hundred and thousand villages; each succeeding being 
superior to the preceding one. Food, drink, fuel, etc., which are to be 
given to the king daily by villagers, will be used as the maintenance 
of the village headman. The head of ten villages will get, for his 
maintenance, as much land as can be tilled by two ploughs, each 
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drawn by six cows. The head of 20 villages will get five times of the 
above. The head of a hundred villages will get an entire village, and 
that of a thousand villages will enjoy a city. A minister will be in the 
over-all charge of rural affairs. 

Regarding taxation (VII. 127 ff.), Manu’s directive is that, before 
levying taxes on traders, the king should consider the following 
factors: purchase price, sale price, the distance covered, expenses 
for food, security expenses, and the profit. The king should neither 
impose too heavy taxes nor should he be over-lenient. The rates are 
briefly as follows: l/50th of animals and gold, l/8th, l/6th or l/12th 
part of corns. A brahmana is completely exempted from tax or 
revenue. So far as craftsmen artisans, sudras and all those who 
earn livelihood by physical labour are concerned, they should be 
made to work gratis for the king once every month. 

DELIBERATION WITH MINISTERS 

Manu emphasis (VII. 146ff.) the importance of the secrecy of counsel 
(mantra) given by ministers to the king. He should hold deliberations 
at one of the following places: top of a hill, lonely place, lonely forest. 

The following should be removed from the place of deliberation: 
idiot, dumb, deaf, blind, (talking) birds, too old, woman, a mleccha 
(see Glossary), diseased, one with one limb less than usual (e.g., 
one-eyed person, one with 19 fingers) women have been stated to be 
the most prone to the leakage of counsel. The suitable time is 
midday or midnight. 

ESPIONAGE 

The system of espionage has been briefly touched upon by Manu. In 
VII. 154 he refers to the five kinds of spies ( panca-varga ) which are 
explained by Kulluka as kapatika, udasthita, grhapati-vyanjana, 
vaidehaka-vyahjana and tapasa-vyanjana. These have been 
described in a chapter in Arthasastra. It is one of the daily duties of 
the king to hear the reports of the spies. 


Y aj havalky a-Smyti 

It deals with all the usual topics of Dharmasastra. Its chapter on 
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secular law (vyavahara) had been of a very high authority in Hindu 
Law. As stated earlier, its Mitaksara commentary played a very 
important role in the interpretation of the rules laid down in the 
Yajhavalkya-smrti. The highlights of his discussion on law are 
briefly stated below: 

JUDICIAL PROCEDURE — GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Ydjhavalkya-smrti (hereafter Y) states (II.5) that a cause of action 
or a subject of litigation arises when a person, wronged by another 
person, seeks redress from the king. Thus, according to him, a king 
cannot suo motu start a lawsuit. 

A judicial proceeding consists of four parts, viz. lodging of a 
complaint, evidence, reply (of the defendant), and judgement (F, II. 8). 
In a suit, in which the defendant admits the charge against him, the 
question of evidence and judgement does not arise. 

If there is conflict between two Smrti texts, equity based on 
usage prevails (Y, 11.21). But, if of two Smrti texts, one relates to 
arthasastra or politics and the other is in accord with Smrti-sastra, 
then the latter will prevail (ibid.) For example, a text ofDharmasastra 
provides that a property, though not acquired by a valid mode of 
acquisition, will be regarded as belonging to one who has been in 
hereditary possession of it, i.e., what has been possessed by three 
preceding generations including one’s father). But, a Smrti text of 
the arthasastra type ordains that such a person should be punished 
like athief. In this case, the earlier text will be of stronger authority. 

TITLES OF DISPUTE 

There are 18 titles of dispute or subjects of litigation ( vyavahara - 
padas) according to Manu (VIII.4-7) which are given below: 

1. Rnadana — giving of debt, non-repayment of debt, etc. 

2. Niksepa — deposit. 

3. Asvami-vikraya — sale by one not the owner. 

4. Sambhuya-samutthana — partnership business. 

5. Dattasya-napakarma — non-delivery of gift. 
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6. Vetanasya-dana — non-payment of wages. 

7. Samvid-vyatikrama — breach of contract. 

8. Kraya-vikraya-nusaya — repentance after purchase and 
sale. 

9. Svaml-pala-vivada — dispute between owner and 
herdsman. 

10. Simavivada — boundary dispute. 

11. Danda-vacika-parusya — abuse and defamation; assault. 

12. Steya — theft. 

13. Sahasa — crime of violence. 

14. Stri-samgrahana — adultery. 

15. Stri-pum-dharma — duties of wife and husband. 

16. ( Daya ) vibhaga — partition of heritage. 

17. Dyuta — gambling. 

18. Ahvaya — Animal-betting. 

SUBSTANTIVE LAW — EVIDENCE 

Evidences are threefold, viz., document, possession and witness. In 
the absence of all of them, ordeal ( divya , divine) should be resorted 
to (Y, 11.22). 

ADVERSE POSSESSION 

If one’s property (other than wealth) is enjoyed by another without 
protest by the owner, for 20 years, then the latter will be its owner. 
In case of wealth, ten-year uninterrupted possession by another 
person will cause his ownership over it. The law of adverse possession, 
however, will not apply to the properties of an idiot, minor, a king, 
woman, a brahmana versed in the Veda. A mortgaged property, 
boundary, sealed deposit and open deposit, will not come within the 
purview of the above law ( Y , 11.24, 25). 
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MODES OF ACQUISITION AND POSSESSION 

A valid mode of acquisition (i.e., by purchase, gift, etc.) is stronger 
than possession, provided the possession is not hereditary, (i.e., by 
three preceding generations including one’s father). But even a 
valid mode of acquisition will be of no avail where there is not even 
slight possession (Y, 11.27). 

AUTHORITIES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

In a lawsuit, among those mentioned below, each preceding is of 
higher authority than the succeeding one: 

Persons appointed by the king, puga, srenl and kula (Y, 11.30). 
(For puga, srenl and kula, see Glossary). 

It should be added that even against the highest body above 
complaint will lie with the king. 

LAWS OF DEBT 

Interest on money lent may be of the following kinds: 

(i) Kalika — payable monthly. 

(ii) Karita — fixed according to the wish of the parties. 

(iii) Kayika — in the form of physical labour and realisable per 
day. 

(iv) Cakra-vrddhi — compound interest. 

(v) $ikha — realised daily. 

(vi) Bhoga — in the form of enjoyment (e.g., rent of a house, 
crops, etc.). 

If a creditor, out of greed for more interest, does not accept 
repayment by the debtor, then the latter will give the money to a 
mediator; since then, no further interest will accrue (Y, 11.44). 

A woman is not liable for the debt of the husband or son; father 
is not responsible for the liabilities of the son; the husband is not 
liable for the debt of the wife. In every case, however, if a debt is 
incurred for the sake of the family, the head of the family will be 
liable for repayment (Y, 11.46). The son is not responsible for the 
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debt incurred by the father for the following purposes: drinking, 
gratifying passion, gambling, balance of fine or tax, purposeless gift 
<y, 11.47). 

The husbands of the following classes are responsible for the 
debts of their wives, because their occupations depend on the women: 
cowherd, distiller of wine, actor, washerman, hunter (Y, 11.48). 

Amortgaged property is forfeited if it is not released even when 
the interest becomes equal to the principal. A mortgage for a 
specified period will be forfeited after the expiry of the time-limit. 
A usufructuary mortgage is never forfeited. ( Y , 11.58). 

WITNESS 

Generally, witnesses for a litigant should not be less than three 
(Y, 11.69). But a single witness will do if he is approved by both the 
parties to the suit ( Y, 11.72). As a rule, men with certain qualifications 
like piety, learning, etc., are eligible as witnesses, yet everyone, 
irrespective of the requisite qualifications, is eligible as witness in 
suits relating to theft, abuse, assault and crime of violence. 

In the event of difference of opinion among the witnesses, that 
of the majority will be accepted. If two groups of equal number of 
witnesses differ, then the evidence furnished by the group consisting 
of meritorious persons will be acceptable. If there is difference 
among the meritorious, the version of those who are the most 
meritorious will be valid (Y, 11.78). 

It is interesting to note that, though perjury is a penal offence 
(Y, 11.81), yet Yajiiavalkya himself ordains (Y, II. 83) that a witness 
will tell a lie if his true statement is likely to lead to the death- 
penalty of a member of any of the four castes. 

PARTITION OF INHERITANCE 

When the father makes partition, he may either divide the property 
equally among the sons or give the eldest one more than what other 
sons severally get (Y, II. 1 14). If the division is done equally, then the 
wife also should get a share equal to that of a son, provided she has 
got no stridhana (woman’s exclusive property) from the husband or 
father-in-law. But, if a greater share is given to the eldest son, then 
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the wife will get a share equal to that of a son out of what remains 
after giving the excess to the eldest son (F, 11.115). 

After the death of the parents, the sons may partition the 
inheritance as well as debt (if incurred by father) equally among 
themselves. The property of the mother, however, will go to her 
daughters after deduction of debt, if any (F, 11.117). One, who 
himself earns something without using the paternal property, and 
whatever is earned by means of learning are not to be shared with 
others (F, 11.118, 119). 

Sons of different fathers will inherit the shares of their respective 
fathers. In other words, they will inherit per stirps, not per capita 
(F, 11.120). It may be made clear in the following way: 

A 

I I I 

B CD 

r 1 ! I 1 I 

X Y Z E F G 

A has three sons, B, C and D. B has two sons, X and F. C has 
one son, Z. D has three sons, E, F, G. Each of B, C, D will 
get 1/3. Each ofX and F will get 1/6. Z will get 1/3. E, F, G 
will get 1/9 each. Thus 1/6 +1/6 + 1/3 + 1/9 + 1/9 + 1/9 = 1. 

To a land and other things, belonging to the grandfather the right 
of the father is equal to that of his son (F, 11.121). In the event of 
partition after the death of the father, the mother will get a share 
equal to that of a son. The unmarried brother will be married by 
those who are already married. The unmarried sisters will be 
married after giving a turiyaka from the share of a brother (F, 
11.124). The word turiyaka , according to the Mitaksara, means a 
fourth part. Thus, the property will be divided equally into as many 
parts as there are brothers and sisters. Then one-fourth of one part 
will be set apart for the sister. The remaining property will be 
equally divided among the brothers. 

KINDS OF SONS 

The following kinds of sons are recognised by Ydjnavalkya-smrti 
(F, 11.128-32): 
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1. Aurasa — born of one by his wife of the same caste. 

2. Putrikaputra — of two kinds — (a) A daughter, appointed 
by a sonless man, to be like his son; and (b) the son of the 
daughter of a sonless man who appoints him as his own 
son. 

3. Ksetraja — begotten by one on the wife of another. 

4 Gudhaja — secretly born in the house (the begette being 
one other than the father). 

5. Kanina — son of girls before her marriage. 

6. Paunarbhava — son of a woman, called punarbhu (see 
Glossary). 

7. Dattaka — adopted. 

8. Krta — purchased. 

9. Krtrima — a parentless boy treated like a son after alluring 
him with money, land, etc. 

10. Dattatma — a boy, bereft of parents or cast away by them, 
offers himself as a son. 

11. Sahodhaja — born to a woman who was pregnant before 
marriage. 

12. Apaviddha — one, who, cast away by parents, is taken by 
a person as his son. 

In all the cases, the son is to be understood as belonging to the 
caste of his father. In offering oblations to the deceased ancestors 
and inheriting properties, each succeeding in the list will be eligible 
only in the absence of the preceding one. 

ORDER OF SUCCESSION RELATING TO A SONLESS MAN’S 
PROPERTY 

Among all the castes, the following is the order of succession in 
respect of the property of a sonless man who is dead (Y, II. 135-6): 

Wife, daughter, parents, brother, brother’s son, one with 

the same gotra, bandhu (see Glossary), disciple, fellow 

student. 
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PERSONS DEBARRED FROM INHERITANCE 

The following persons are not entitled to any share of the property, 
but only to maintenance ( Y. , 11.140): 

impotent, apostate, son of an apostate, lame, insane, 
mentally retarded, blind, afflicted with an incurable malady, 
etc. 

The Mitaksara commentary adds that if the defects of the above 
persons arise before partition, then they will be excluded. But, if the 
defects arise after partition, they will continue to enjoy their rights. 
Their aurasa and ksetraja sons, if free from defects, are, however, 
entitled to inheritance. But, the son of an apostate will have no 
share. 

STRlDHANA 

The subject of stridhana (see Glossary) has been dealt with in 
Y, 11.143 ff. The stridhana of a woman, dying childless, goes to her 
bandhavas. In the cases of those childless women, who were 
married in any one of the four forms of marriage, viz., brahma , 
daiva, arsa and prajapatya, their property will be inhertited by 
their husbands. If such a woman dies leaving daughters, then they 
will inherit the property. In the cases of women, married according 
to any one of the other forms of marriage (viz., gandharva, asura, 
raksasa,paisaca ) the property will go to her father. The Mitaksara, 
quoting authority, declares that the order of succession among the 
daughters, mentioned above, is as follows: 

unmarried, married but poor and married and established. 
SOLATIUM IN SUPERSESSION 

To the superseded wife the husband shall give equal amount 
( samam ), provided no stridhana was given to her. If, however, she 
had got stridhana, she would be given half (7, 11.148). The word 
‘equal’ means equal to what has been spent on the subsequent 
marriage. According to others, it means equal to what has been 
given to the other wife. 
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Sudras 

WHO WERE THE SUDRAS? 

The earliest reference to the stratification of the society is contained 
in stanza ( rk ) 12 of the Purusa-sukta of the Rgveda (X.90). Though 
the term varna does not occur there, yet the four castes, brahmana, 
ksatriya, vaisya, and sudra are stated to have sprung from the 
mouth, arms, knees and feet respectively of the Great Primeval 
Being. Thus, the sudras appear to have belonged to the lowest rung 
of the social ladder. 

There are different opinions about the identification of the 
sudras. Some think that they were pre-Aryan aborigines of India, 
referred to in the Rgveda as dasa or dasyu (e.g., RV, 1.51.8, II.11.2, 
4; III.29.9, V.70.3, VII.5.6, IX.88.4, etc.). Others are of opinion that 
the reference, in the aforesaid Rgvedic stanza, to sudra as bom out 
of the feet seems to suggest that sudras were within the Aryan fold, 
serving the three higher castes . The dasas (perhaps referring to the 
non-Aryan tribals) are stated, in this very Veda (II. 12.4), to have 
been pushed into caves by the Aryan deity. 

In course of time, the word dasa came to mean servant in 
general, and also, in some cases, slaves. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SUDRAS 

From Panini’s rule II.4.10 and Patanjali’s commnet thereon, we 
come to learn that sudras were divided into two classes, viz., 
aniravasita and niravasita . The former included those the utensils, 
used by whom in eating, could be purified and used. The utensils, 
used by the other class, had to be thrown away. Again, sudras were 
classed as sat and asat. Those of the former class followed good 
avocations or trades, served the people of the higher castes, and 
abstained from meat, intoxicating drinks, and did not sell wine. 
Those of the other classes acted in a contrary manner. A third 
division of Sudras was as bhojyanna (i.e., the food cooked by whom 
could be eaten by brahmanas) and abhojyanna (those whose cooked 
food was a taboo for brahmanas). 
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DUTIES OF THE SUDRAS, THEIR PRIVILEGES AND 
CONSTRAINTS 

The authorities are almost unanimous in holding that their principal 
duty is to serve the members of the three higher castes ( Manu , 1.91, 
VHI.413, 414). The servitude on the part of s'udras was so much 
insisted upon that Manu (11.32) prescribes that they should be 
given names indicating service. 

All the religious rites for sudras were to be without Vedic 
mantras. It should be noted that the sudras had no samskaras 
(sacraments) excepting vivaha. They have one stage of life, that is 
garhasthya. All other stages are denied to them. It should be noted 
that, according to Y, 11.241, as read by commentator Visvarupa, a 
person was punishable for inviting a sudra ascetic to a feast in rites 
for gods and the manes. This implies that Sudras also could adopt 
the fourth stage of life (see Kane, HDH, II, p. 945). 

According to Manu (11.223), one should emulate a sudra who 
performs a good deed. One should respectfully acquire knowledge 
even from an avara (11.238); avara means sudra according to 
Kulluka, anyone of alow caste ( hinajatiya ) according to Medhatithi. 

Manu (IV.80-1) shows a very contemptuous attitude towards 
sudras. His strict rule is that no one should give any advice, 
religious or secular, to a sudra nor give him the residue of what has 
been offered in a sacrifice. A s'udra should wear the old or thrown- 
away clothes, umbrellas, sandals, mattresses, etc., of his master 
whose remnants of food should be given to him (Manu, X.125). A 
sudra can perform vratas but without homa and mantras. He is 
forbidden to utter omkara. Manu (IV.211) forbids a brahmana to 
take food from a sudra unless the latter is his cowherd, own servant 
or barber or tills the former’s field or is a hereditary friend of the 
family (Manu, IV.253). 

Manu (IV.61) prohibits the residence of a brahmana in the 
kingdom of a sudra. Even if a sudra has capacity, he should not 
accumulate wealth, because, by so doing, he may be proud and 
cause trouble to brahmanas. 

A sudra, reviling a person of a higher caste, shall have his 
tongue cut off (Manu, VHI.270). But, for a similar offence of a 
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brahmana towards a sudra, he would have to pay a small fine 
C Manu , VIII. 268). Manu ordains (VIII. 20) that a king may appoint 
a brahmana as a judge even if he does not perform all his duties, but 
never a sudra even of good conduct and self-restraint. 

In times of distress, a s'udra was allowed to take to agriculture 
or some crafts. But, as Y, 1.120 and the Mitaksara thereon clearly 
state, whatever calling a distressed sudra may adopt, it must be 
conducive to the benefit of the members of the higher castes. 

Sudras were so much detested that, according to Manu , XI. 66 
and Y, III.236, the killing of a person of this class was regarded as 
an upapatika (minor sin). The rite for expiating this sin was the 
same as that for killing such lower animals and birds as cat, frog, 
crow, etc., ( Manu XI. 131). 

Sudras were debarred from the study of the Vedas and even 
from listening to their recitation. From Manu II. 16, it appears that 
a s'udra was not eligible even for the study of the Manu-smrti and 
for hearing its study. 

For adultery with a brahmana woman, a sudra would be given 
death-penalty {Manu, VIII. 366). For a similar offence of a brahmana, 
with an unguarded sudra woman, he would be fined {Manu, VIII. 
385). 

Slavery 

The word dasa, in post-Vedic works, denotes both servant and slave 
in different contexts. For example, Bhartrhari’s (mid-seventh century 
ad), Srngara-sataka (1.1) uses the expression grha-karma-dasah. 
We are concerned here with slaves only. From Manu VIII. 299 it is 
clear that dasa, in some contexts, means slave; dasa and presya 
(servant) are separately mentioned. 

Manu (VIII.415) names the following seven kinds of dasas or 
slaves: (i) captured in a battle, (ii) one who voluntarily becomes so 
for food, (iii) bom in the house (to a female slave), (iv) purchased, 
and (v) given by parents or relatives, (vi) inherited, and (vii) 
voluntarily becoming so for paying fine or debt. According to Manu 
(VIII.416) a slave cannot own any property; whatever he earns 
belongs to his master. Yajnavalkya-smrti, 11.182 ordains that one 
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enslaved by force, one sold by a thief, one who saves the life of the 
master from a danger, by giving up food (in the case of one who 
volunteered as a slave for food) must be set free. A slave who pays 
the ransom (i.e., the money paid by the master for paying fine or 
debt) shall also be manumitted. According to Manu (VIII. 299, 300), 
in the matter of physical punishment for doing something wrong, 
the slave is to be treated like one’s wife, son, servant, brother. If 
necessary, they can be beaten with a rope or a thin piece of bamboo. 
But, they can be struck only on the back, but never on the head. 



10 

Kama-sastra (Erotics) 


Of the four ends of life ( purusartha ), recognised in ancient India, 
namely dharma, art ha, kama and moksa.Kama belongs to trivarga, 
the other two being dharma and art ha. Kama means desire in 
general. When we say Kama-sastra, kama means sexual desire, 
and the sastra relating to it means erotic literature. The very 
existence of this sastra proves that the wise people of ancient India 
were not averse to enjoyment. What they insisted upon was not 
brutal indulgence in sex gratification, but restrained enjoyment of 
women. The works on erotics look upon it as one of the many arts. 

Among the extant works on erotics, the Kamasutra of 
Vatsyayana, also called Mallanaga, is the most well-known and 
authoritative. His date is uncertain. Different scholars assign him 
to different periods ranging from the third to sixth century ad. 
According to Keith, he cannot have been earlier than the fifth 
century ad ( vide A History ofSkt . Lit., p. 469). S.K. De assigns him 
approximately to the third century (vide Ancient Indian Erotics 
and Erotic Literature, p. 91). That there was a long tradition of 
erotics as a discipline, is evident from the above work. Vatsyayana 
names the following predecessors in this sastra: 

Svetaketu, Babhravya, Dattaka, Carayana, Ghotaka- 

mukha, Gonardlya, Gonikaputra, Suvarnanabha, and 

Kucu(i)mara. 

From the story of Uddalaka-Svetaketu, in the Bphadaranya - 
kopanisad, it seems that, even in that remote age (pre-Christ), the 
problems of sex-life, especially in connection with genetics, attracted 
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the attention of the sages. The following statement of Vatsyayana 
also testifies to the existence of an exhaustive Kamasastra before 
him: 

samksipya sarvamarthamalpena granthena kdmasutra- 

midam pranltam i 

Most probably, the above Kucumara was the author of the Kucimara- 
tantra which deals with erotics in eight chapters ( patalas ). 

Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra is a fairly exhaustive work, divided 
into seven sections, called adhikaranas. The titles of the 
adhikaranas, as given below, indicate their contents. 

I. Sadharana (generalities). 

II. Sarhprayogika (sexual intercourse). 

III. Kanya-sarhprayuktaka (courtship and marriage). 

IV. Bharyadhikarika (wife). 

V. Paradarika (another person’s wife). 

VI. Vaisika (prostitutes). 

VII. Aupanisadika (secrect love or extraneous stimulation). 

The work incidentally mentions 64 arts to be learnt particularly 
by women. These include music, dance, decoration, painting, sewing, 
gardening, making garlands, dyeing of teeth, nails, hair, clay- 
modelling, etc. To these arts, called silpakalas are added 64 
kamakalas or various ways of erotic acts. The life of a nagaraka 
(man about town) has been described in detail. The prostitutes have 
been divided into various classes. Sections five and six clearly show 
that the author did not conform to conventional morality. He has 
sought to guide people in their efforts to fulfil their carnal desire in 
the different ways that were in vogue in the society. 

The author sounds a sceintific note when he says that erotic 
satisfaction is as necessary as food for the preservation and well- 
being of the body (1.2.46). The learned commentator adds that 
mental health, too, requires it; because, repression is likely to result 
in mental derangement. This is a well-known view of the modem 
psychiatrists. Some of the recipes, given in the last section of the 
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Kamasutra, for whetting sexual vigour, are reported by doctors to 
be of practical value. 

It seems that the quality and reputation of Vatsyayana’s work 
eclipsed earlier works on the subject. The works which follow the 
Kamasutra are either professedly its epitomes, imitations or of the 
nature of manuals intended for the rogue. It should be noted that 
most of the later works omit the topic of prostitutes. Among these 
works, mention may be made of the following: 

Ananga-rariga of Kalyanamalla (sixteenth century). 

Kandarpa-cudamani (ad 1577) of King Virabhadra of 
Vaghela dynasty. 

Nagara-sarvasva of Padmasrf (sometime between the tenth 
century and the fourteenth). 

Pancasayaka of Maithila Jyotirisvara Kavisekhara 
(fourteenth century, first half). 

Rati-mafijarl of Jayadeva whose identity is uncertain. 

Rati-ratna-pradipika of Maharaja Devaraja (seventeenth 
century). 

Rati-rahasya of Kukkoka (sometime before thirteenth 
century). 

The above are published works which deal almost exclusively with 
sexual union ( sarhprayogika ) or give some recipes for artificial 
stimulation ( aupanisadika ). The Rati-rahasya, mentioned above, 
expatiates on the last-mentioned subject. The aforesaid Kandarpa- 
cudamani, however, is an exception. It deals with the entire 
subject. 

Two other published works, namely Ratiramana , attributed to 
Siddha Nagaijuna and Kucimara-tantra could not be examined by 
us. 

There are several unpublished works which are insignificant. 
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Alamkara-sastra (Poetics) 


General Remarks 

Poetics is called Alamkara-sastra. In its wider sense, alamkara 
means ornament, embellishment, that which beautifies. One of the 
meanings of alam is bhusana. In its narrower sense, alarhkaras 
means the figures of speech, called sabdalamkaras like anuprasa, 
yamaka, etc., and arthalamkaras like upama, rupaka, etc. 

The word upama occurs in the Rgveda (1.31.15, V.34.9). At 
certain places of this Veda, we find the use of figures of words, like 
anuprasa and yamaka as well as the figures of sense like upama , 
rupaka , atisayokti , etc. The &atapathaBrahmana uses some figures 
of speech in, for example, 1.2.5.16. The Kathopanisad contains 
instances of rupaka. Panini (c. fourth century bc) has used the 
words upamdna (II. 1.55) and upamita (II. 1.56). There are instances 
galore of the use of several figures of speech in the Ramayana 
(present form completed c. second or third century ad) and the 
Mahabhdrata (completion of the extant form in about fourth 
century ad). 

The litterateurs unconsciously use figures of speech in order to 
embellish their compositions. So, the use of figures of speech, in the 
above cases, does not necessarily prove that there was a nAlamkara- 
sastra. In fact, we have no means to determine the time of origin of 
this discipline. Rajasekhara, in the latter part of the ninth century 
ad, records a tradition which regarded this sastra as the seventh 
Vedanga. But, there is evidence of the later origin of this sastra. For 
instance, the Chandogya Upanisad (Bohtlingk’s ed., VII. 1.2, 4) 
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does not mention it among the subjects to be learnt. Th eApastamba 
Dharmasutra mentions the conventional six Vedangas. Alamkara- 
sastra is conspicuous by its absence in Yajiiavalkya’s (c. first 
century ad) list (1.3) of 14 sastra s and the list in the Visnu Purana 
(earlier than sixth century) which adds four more branches of 
learning. 

The Lalitavistara, a fairly early Avadana treatise, mentions 
(Lefmann’s ed., I, p. 156) a Kavya-karana-grantha. The Sukraniti 
(c. thirteenth or fourteenth century, according to P.V. Kane) appears 
to be the earliest work to refer to Alarhkar a- sastra among 32 
sastra s. 

There are reasons to believe that this sastra originated much 
earlier than the seventh century ad. The poeticians Bhamaha 
(c. seventh-eighth century) and Dandin (c. eighth century) refer to 
earlierwriters ortheirviews. Both Bhamaha and Dandin presuppose 
a fairly long period of development of this sastra. Otherwise, it 
would not, perhaps, have been possible to write such systematic 
and well-thoughtout treatises. Thus, it is not, perhaps, unjustifiable 
to suppose that this sastra, as a distinct discipline, was considerably 
developed about the sixth century ad. Had it been so, the sastra 
must have originated much earlier. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, in the Gupta regime, there 
was an efflorescence of Sanskrit literature. Kalidasa is generally 
believed to have belonged to this period. Might be that th eAlamkara- 
sastra also flourished in this milieu of cultural resurgence. 

For the present, we shall give a resume of the developement of 
Alarhkar a- sastra . 

A study of this sastra reveals four principal schools. The 
question that naturally arises is — what is it that led to so many 
schools of opinion about the Alarhkar a- sastra ? 

With the gradual development of this sastra, the connoisseurs 
started thinking about what constituted the essential element or 
the soul of kavya. It was alarhkara according to some, riti in the 
opinion of others, while yet others considered rasa to be the soul of 
kavya and it was dhvani according to some writers. 
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The time of its origin is unknown. The strongest exponent of this 
school was Bhamaha. He, for the first time, declared — kavyarh 
grahyama-lamkarat-, i.e., a poetical composition is acceptable (or 
delightful to the connoisseur) by reason of embellishment. 

Of all the extant treatises on poetics, the earliest one is the 
Kavy alamkara of Bhamaha. It was commented upon by Udbhata, 
an eminent theoretician of this school. Bhamaha’s date has not yet 
been determined with certainty. Considering all the evidences and 
the opinions of different scholars, S.K. De concludes that he probably 
flourished between the last quarter of the seventh century, and the 
middle of the eighth. 

Bhamaha recognises separate figures of word ( sabdalamkara ) 
and sense ( arthalamkdra ) which, together, constitute kavya. He is 
of the opinion that the indispensable element of all alamkdras 
whatsoever is vakrokti which means the speciality or charm of 
expression. This idea so strongly appealed to later writers that they 
recognised it as a distinct figure of speech. The above idea of 
Udbhata found a great exponent in Kuntaka (c. eighth-ninth 
century) the title of whose treatise, Vakrokti- jlvita speaks for itself. 
He recognised vakrokti as the very life (jivita ) of kavya . In explaining 
this, he holds that vakrokti contains a kind of atisaya (surpassing 
element) which is an unavoidable factor of the vicitra marga 
(wonderful style) which consists in vakrokti-vaicitrya. Dandin also 
subscribes to this view when he maintains that all alamkdras are 
based on atisayokti (hyperbole). An expositor, commenting on this 
view of Dandin, says — alamkarantaranamapi esa (i.e., atisayokti ) 
upakarl bhavati, atisaya-jananatuam vina bhusanataya na syat ; 
i.e., atisayokti is good for other alamkdras too; embellishment is not 
possible without the quality of producing atisaya. The dhvani- 
exponent, Anandavardhana, too, admits that atisayokti is included 
in all alamkdras, atisayokti is sarv alamkara- samany a- rup a, 
according to Abhinavagupta, and, according to Mammata, with 
respect to alamkdras, it exists like the life-breath 
(prdnatvenavatisthate). In the opinion of Bhamaha, the atisaya, 
that inheres in the vakrata of alamkdras, means lokatikrdnta- 
gocarata; that is to say that alamkdras create superhuman charm. 
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Though not recognising the separate existence of rasa , Bhamaha 
has fancied its presence in rasavat alamkara, and, perhaps, also in 
the alamkaras, prey as and urjasvi. He has not explicitly mentioned 
dhvani or vyangyartha. But, it appears from the characteristics of 
the alamkaras paryayokta, vyaja-stuti, aprastuta-prasamsa and 
samasokti, that these are based on vyangyartha. Thus, it is clear 
that the ideas, however embryonic, of dhvani and rasa existed in 
hoary antiquity. 

Another stalwart of this school was Udbhata (c. end of eighth 
century to earlier part of the ninth). Besides expositions, called 
Bhamaha-vivarana and Kavyalarhkara-vivrtti, ofBhamaha’s work, 
he wrote the Kavy alamkara- samgraha which appears to have 
followed Bhamaha in the order of the alamkaras and in the 
definitions of most of them. Udbhata’s work reveals some 
independent thinking. For example, while Bhamaha mentions 
samsrsti, the combination of two or more independent alamkaras, 
Udbhata makes a distinction between samsrsti and sarhkara. The 
latter is far more advanced than the former in the concept of rasa, 
and its place in kavy a and alamkara. Udbhata mentions the terms 
bhava and anubhava which are absent in Bhamaha’s work. 

Although Bhamaha is regarded as the founder of the alamkara 
school, yet the doctrine of alamkara, as the essential element of 
kavy a, finds the fullest explication in Udbhata’s work. He, indeed, 
is the pioneer in dealing with the subtle divisions and sub-divisions 
of the alamkaras, and in showing their distinctions from one 
another. His commentator, Pratiharenduraja has not, in all cases, 
presented the views of Udbhata strictly as they are. Flourishing 
more than a century later, Pratihare'nduraj a was naturally 
influenced, to a great extent, by the schools of rlti, dhvani and rasa. 

Another outstanding figure in the alamkara school was Rudrata 
(c. ninth century). In his Kavy alamkara, he betrays considerable 
influence of the rasa doctrine. Nevertheless, he emphasises 
alamkara. Despite the mention of four ritis, he does not set much 
store by rlti and guna. Dhvani has neither been mentioned by him 
nor does he indicate his familiarity with its place in kavy a. It 
should, however, be noted that he has hinted, in connection with 
figures like paryayokta, bhdva, etc., at suggested meaning 
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( vyangyartha ) in addition to the denoted sense ( vacyartha ), Rudrata 
has defined several additional alamkaras, and has mentioned sub- 
divisions of many principal alamkaras. He has very clearly shown 
the difference between sabdalamkara and arthalamkara. It was he 
who, for the first time, divided the almkara s into different categories. 
According to him, the sabdalamkaras can be divided as vakrokti, 
slesa, citra, anuprasa and yamaka. The arthalamkaras have been 
categorised as vastava, aupamya, atisaya and slesa. 

Rlti School 

The idea of rlti, in a poetical composition, perhaps originated even 
before Bhamaha. But, it came to be better understood in Dandin’s 
work, and was declared by Vamana as the soul of kavya. Dandin 
appears to stand midway between the alamkara school and the riti 
school; his predilection, however, for the latter is more pronounced. 
Like the adherents of the former, Dandin (c. first half of ninth 
century) also feels that both the word and sense, constituting 
kavya, should be embellished. But, he shows originality in thinking 
that only the sabdalamkaras and arthalamkaras do not embellish 
a kavya; another requisite is guna. Thegima -based style, emphasised 
by Dandin, is riti extolled by Vamana. Dandin does not use the word 
rlti, but its synonyms, marga and vartman. His emphasis on guna, 
to which the alamkara theorists were indifferent, marks his 
speciality in comparison with them. He holds that the marga 
imparts grace to a composition; this idea shows him as a supporter 
of the rlti school. Of the two margas, gauda and vaidarbha, the 
latter is lauded by Dandin as having, as its life-breath (prana), a 
combination of the following qualities: slesa, prasada, samata, 
madhurya, sukumarata, arthavyakti, udaratva, ojas, kanti and 
samadhi. He declares — esarh viparyayah prayo drsyate gauda- 
vartmani ; thus, the gauda-marga seems to be devoid of these 
gunas. Older commentators, however, think that the word pray as 
signifies that these gunas are generally (but not entirely) absent in 
the gauda-marga. 

Unlike the supporters of the alamkara school, Dandin thinks 
that guna also comes within the purview of alamkara ; in his 
opinion, any property that beautifies a kavya (kdvya-s'obhakara) is 
alamkara. 
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All the poeticians, preceding Vamana (eighth-ninth century), 
were concerned with the body of the kavya which is constituted by 
a series ofwords conveyingthe desired sense ( istartha-vyavachinna 
padavali). Vamana appears to have been the first to concern 
himself with the soul of poetry. In his Kdvydlarhkdra-sutra-vrtti, he 
clearly declares — rltiratma kavyasya. He has defined riti as 
visistapada-racand (composition of special words or special 
composition of words). He mentions three ritis, viz. vaidarbhi, 
gaudl and pahcall. In his opinion, the first one possesses all the ten 
gunas, mentioned above, the second one copiously contains the 
gunas, ojas and kanti ; madhurya and saukumarya are the elements 
of pahcall. The gunas are the essential elements of the ritis 
concerned. For the first time, in Vamana’s work, we find the twofold 
division oi gunas, viz., sabdaguna and arthaguna. 

It is not proper to render rlti as style. According to Western 
critics, the style is the man, i.e., the persona of the writer is reflected 
in the way he writes. But, rlti is not exactly like this. A composition, 
possessed of certain characteristics, is said to have a particular rlti. 
In short, while style is subjective, riti is purely objective. 

Like the protagonists of the alamkara school, Vamana too 
admits alamkara as the essence of kavya. But, he does not use the 
term alamkara in the earlier and narrower sense of figure of speech, 
but in the broader sense of charm ( saundaryam alamkarah). 

The rlti- theory failed to achieve wide popularity. Ananda- 
vardhana subjected it to trenchant criticism. Mammata has sought 
to refute the main thesis of Vamana. The inherent weakness of the 
riti doctrine lies in the fact that it busied itself with only the form 
or external element of kavya. It could not get into its core. The 
advocates of the rasa and dhvani theories penetrated into the vitals 
of kavya. This is why the riti theorists proved to be no match to the 
other two schools, mentioned above. 

Rasa School 

Visvanatha (c. fourteenth century, first half), in his Sahityadarpana 
(1.31), for the first time, defined kavya as a rasatmaka-vakya, i.e., 
a sentence of which the soul is rasa. He explains rasa as follows: 
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vibhavena-nubhavena vyaktah sahcarina tatha i 

rasatameti ratyadih sthayi bhavah sacetasam 

- (HI. 1) 

The permanent feeling, (love), etc., of the connoisseurs, being 
manifested by vibhava (excitant), anubhava (ensuant) as well as by 
sahcdrl bhava (accessory feeling), is transformed into rasa. For 
instance, in the Ramayana story, the love of Rama has Slta as the 
alambana-vibhava (substratum) and moon-rise, etc., as uddipana- 
vibhava. The anubhava may be stambha or stupefaction. The 
sahcdrl bhava may be avega or agitation. Love in Rama’s mind, 
being manifested by the aforesiad vibhava, etc. , is transformed into 
srngara rasa (erotic sentiment). 

In the words of Visvanatha, the above rasa is vedyantara-spar- 
sa-sunya (devoid of the trace of any other knowledge), brahma- 
svada-sahodara (like the bliss of the attainment oi Brahman), and 
lokottaracamatkara-prana (possessed of superhuman charm as its 
life-breath). When one experiences the bliss of the attainment of 
Brahman, he has knowledge of nothing else nor can he express it to 
any other person. So also a connoisseur, experiencing the rasa of 
kavya, becomes oblivious of any other knowledge and cannot 
communicate to another person his literary relish. A man is delighted 
by the birth of a son or at the acquisition of wealth; such joy is 
human. But, the joy, produced by kdvya-rasa, is not mundance. 

It is important to note that the idea of rasa originated in 
connection with dramaturgy. Bharata was the first writer to moot 
the concept of rasa in his Natyasastra. His celebrated Rasa-sutra 
is as follows: 

vibhava-nubhava-vyabhicari-samyogad rasa-nispattih i 

The combination of vibhava, anubhava and vyabhicarl (or sahcdrl) 
bhciva with (the sthayi bhava) leads to rasa-nispatti. The word 
nispatti has been variously construed as utpatti (according to 
Lollata), anumiti (Samkuka), bhukti (Bhattanayaka) and abhivyakti 
(Abhinavagupta); the terms mean respectively production, inference, 
enjoyment and manifestation. 

The story of the incorporation of natya-rasa as k&vya-rasa is 
interesting. While the former was discussed by some writers 
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following in the footsteps of Bharata, the latter received a casual 
treatment in early times . Bharnaha does not show much familiarity 
with the concept of rasa in kavya . Only in defining rasavat alamkara, 
he mentions the term rasa: rasavat darsita-spasta-s'rngaradi- 
rasam (Kavy alamkara, III.6). He does not mention the terms 
vibhava, anubhava, etc. He holds that a mahakavya should contain 
all rasas (ibid., 1.21); he mentions also Kavya-rasa (V.3). It seems, 
in these cases, he mentions rasa in the general sense of enj oyability , 
and not in its technical import. 

In his Kavyadarsa, Dandin appears to have been influenced by 
the advocates of rasa to a greater extent than Bharnaha. Like the 
latter, the former also admits the presence of rasa in alamkaras like 
rasavat. Moreover, he has attached the importance of rasa also as 
a constituent of madhurya guna ( madhuryarh rasavad vaci 
vastunyapi rasasthitih — Kavyadarsa, 1.51). It should be noted 
that, according to him, the rasa of speech arises from Srutyanuprasa, 
and the rasa of subj ect-matter ( vastu ) means the absence ofvulgarity 
( gramyata ). From this it appears that, unlike the rasavadins, he 
has not accepted the technical sense of rasa. This does not indicate 
his ignorance of their standpoint; he has clearly stated (1.18) that, 
ina mahakavya, the delineation of rasa and bhava is indispensable. 
Besides, in connection with the alamkaras, rasavat, preyas and 
urjasvi, he clearly hints at his familiarity with eight kinds of rasa. 
In fact, as elements of the alamkaras discussed, he has given 
examples, mentioning the rasas — srhgara, raudra, vlra and 
karuna. 

In his Kavyalarhkara-sutra-vrtti, he has admitted that the 
artha-guna, called kanti, is a constant factor in kavya. In his 
opinion, dlpta-rasatvam kantih (III.2.15); that is, in kanti- guna, 
rasa will clearly be present. 

From the foregoing discussion, it appears that, according to 
Bharnaha, Dandin and Vamana, rasa is not an indispensable 
element of kavya. In their opinion, rasa exists only as an element 
of alamkara or guna, but not as an independent entity. As a matter 
of fact, the writers down to Vamana make no attempt to get at the 
soul of kavya-, they were engaged in dealing with such external 
elements as alamkara, rlti, etc. Despite the importance, attached 
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by Dandin to guna, he regards guna as the life-breath of rlti, but not 
of kavya. These early writers were concerned more about the body 
and embellishment of kavya than about its soul. Like Bhamaha, 
too, he has recognised rasa as an element of some alamkaras. 

In the history of poetics, Rudrata was the first writer to discuss 
rasa in a somewhat detailed manner. To the eight rasas of Bharata, 
he has added two more, viz., prey as and s'anta. Rudrata, though 
belonging to the Alamkara school, has lauded those poets whose 
kavya s are scientillating with rasa. He has, however, elaborately 
laid down his views about alamkaras ; but shows no concern about 
the relation of the rasa theory with his theory of alamkara. These 
are the reasons why some scholars are inclined to regard the portion 
of his work, devoted to a discussion of rasa, as a later interpretation. 

Dhvanikara, in his Dhvanyaloka, for the first time, clearly 
spells out the predominance of rasa in kavya. The importance, he 
attached to rasa-dhvani, paved the way for rasa to be well-established 
in the history of poetics. 

Dhvani School 

Dhvani means suggested sense. Such a sense is not supposed to be 
conveyed by the verbal functions of abhidha (denotation), laksana 
(indication) and tatparya (import, recognised by some writers). For 
the comprehension of the suggested sense ( vyangydrtha ), another 
function of the word and sense, called vyanjana (suggestion) has 
been postulated by some writers. Dhvani has been admitted as the 
soul of kavya, for the first time, in the Dhvanyaloka. The very first 
line of the initial verse of this work reads: 

kavyasyatma dhvaniriti budhairyah samamnata-purvah I 

The word pUrva clearly indicates that there was an earlier tradition 
of dhvani as the soul of kavya. But, the origin of this concept is 
shrouded in obscurity. The term dhvani was first used by the 
grammarians in connection with sphota, Anandavardhana clearly 
states that the dhvani theory, established by him, is based on 
grammar. 

Dhvani, which is regarded in this school as the soul of kavya, is 
threefold, namely vastu-dhvani (suggestion of a matter or idea), 
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alamkara-dhvani (suggestion of a poetic figure) and rasardhvani 
(suggestion of a mood or feeling). The greatest importance has been 
attached to the last one. This shows the influence of the Rasa school 
on that oi dhvani. As a matter of fact, although the importance of 
rasa was recognised in drama ( drs'ya-kavya ) earlier, yet, it was not 
established in the domain of poetical literature ( sravya-kavya ) 
before Dhvanikara. From this point of view, some scholars 
characterised the theory of dhvani as merely an extension of rasa. 
This view is not tenable; because the Dhvanikara does not mention 
rasa as the principal element or the sole aim of kavya; it is only one 
of the kinds of dhvani as the soul of kavya. 

The dhvani theorist had to encounter heavy odds in order to 
establish his theory. Many renowned writers were not inclined to 
admit even vyahjana, the basis of dhvani, not to speak of dhvani. 
Of the opponents, the most prominent was Mahimabhatta, author 
of the Vyaktiviveka. His main anti-vyahjana arguments are noted 
below: 

( 1) Some say that cause is inferred from effect. Similarly, when 
we find a suggested sense, we can realise that it has been 
comprehended from the denoted sense ( vacydrtha ). So, for 
the suggested sense, it is not necessary to assume the 
function of vyahjana . ; abhidha is enough for the purpose. 
The word is the cause, and the suggested sense is the effect. 

(2) According to dirgha-vyapara-vadins, an arrow, discharged 
by a strong man, is capable of piercing the enemy’s armour, 
skin and heart. Similarly, a word, used by a good poet, is 
able, by the single function of abhidha, to convey its 
relation with other words as well as the suggested sense. 
So, the assumption of vyahjana is not necessary. 

yat-parah s'abdah sa s'abdarthah i 

(3) In a sentence like ramo’smi sarvam sahe, ramena priya- 
jivitena tu krtam premnah priye nocitam, ramo’sau 
bhuvanesu vikramagunaih prdptah prasiddhim pardm, 
the single word rama, through laksana, conveys the 
following meanings: 
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he who bears all kinds of suffering, is ruthless and son of 
Dasaratha. 

So it is not necessary to admit vyanjana as distinct from 

laksana. 

(4) The Naiyayikas and the rhetoricians like Mabimabhatta 
deny vyanjana, and think that the suggested sense is 
comprehended through inference. 

The opponents of dhvani theory can be divided into three classes, 
namely: 

(i) Those who hold that there is nothing like suggested sense 
in kavya. 

(ii) Those who think that dhvani is not comprehended from 
words; dhvani is only sahrdaya-hrdaya-samvedya, i.e., 
comprehensible only to a connoisseur. 

(iii) Those who say that dhvani can be comprehended through 
the well-known functions, called abhidha, laksana and 
tdtparya or through inference. So, it is unnecessary to 
postulate vyanjana as a distinct vrtti. 

The exponents of the dhvani theory, however, succeeded, even 
in the teeth of trenchant criticism , in establishing the predominance 
of it in kavya. The later writers admitted that poetry, containing 
dhvani, was regarded as the best. That poetry, in which the 
suggested sense is subordinate to the denoted sense, was regarded 
as a comparatively inferior kavya. That poetry, which is devoid of 
dhvani, has been termed as citra by Dhvanikara followed by 
Mammata who characterises citra as the worst kind of poetry. 
Visvanatha has not recognised this type a kavya. Jagannatha, in 
his Rasagahgadhara, has divided kavya, on the basis of dhvani, as 
uttamottama, uttama, madhyama and adhama. The last variety is 
devoid of dhvani. He has called it citra. 

Agni Purana 

— Its place in the history of Alamkara Literature. 

It is a Mahapurana of an encyclopaedic nature. Its contents do not 
strictly conform to the conventional topics of Puranas, viz., sarga 
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(creation), pratisarga (re-creation after dissolution), vamsa 
(genealogies of gods and sages), manvantaras (Manu periods of 
time) and vamsanucarita (genealogies of kings). It deals with a 
variety of other subjects including poetics (ch. 336-46). Parts of this 
Purana appear to have been composed or compiled in different 
periods. The aforesaid portion, dealing with Alamkara-sastra, 
probably originated about ad 900. Many topics, discussed in early 
works on poetics and in the Natyasastra of Bharata, even some 
verses or part-verses from them have been incorporated in this 
Purana. Besides mentioning Bharata (339.6), it cites verbatim 
Dandin’s definitions of kavya and alarhkara. Parts of Bhamaha’s 
work and of the Dhvanyaloka have been reproduced in it. Some 
similarity is noticed in the characteristics of vakrokti given in this 
Purana and by Rudrata. In this Purana, dhvani is included in the 
alarhkara, aksepa. In this, the Purana agrees with the writers 
preceeding Dhvanikara. 

A noteworthy feature of the Purana is the discussion on certain 
matters of dramaturgy, besides the important topics of Alamkara- 
sastra. It follows Bharata in connection with natya, nrtya, ahhinaya 
and rasa. Though it is mainly a compilation of the views of earlier 
writers, it is not entirely devoid of independent thinking which 
reveals a distinct departure from the earlier ideas. May be that the 
Purana was familiar with a school of poetics the works of which 
sank into oblivion with the passage of time. It is also not unlikely 
that the Purana-maker, urged by his own genius, laid down some 
novel ideas. The innovations are briefly set forth below: 

The dhvani-theory is absent in it. We have already mentioned 
the position, accorded in the Purana to dhvani. The term dhvani is 
mentioned also in the opening verse. But, the Purana, like 
Vakyapadiya, has used the term in the sense of the sphota of a word. 

In 336/33, the Purana states — vag-vaidagdhya-pradhane’pi 
rasa evatrajlvitam. Thus, rasa has been clearly declared as the soul 
of poetry. Visvanatha, who makes a similar statement, cites the 
authority of this Purana in support of his own view. It is true that, 
in pursuance of Bharata’s opinion, the Purana has described rasa 
and bhava. But, it does not testify to the rise of a systematic doctrine 
of rasa on the basis of this concept. According to the Purana, the 
process of the rise of rasa is as follows: 
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ananda 

ahamkara 

abhimana 

I . 

rati 

The erotic and other rasa s are the transformations of rati. Like the 
Natyasastra, the Purana admits four basic rasa s; the other five 
(including s'anta-rasa ) are believed to rise from them. The 
predominance of srngara-rasa has been stressed. 

The Purana cannot be affiliated to the rasa school; because, 
though riti, guna and alamkara are recognised as requisite elements 
of kavya, yet these have not been regarded as helpful to rasa. 

Vamana and Dandin regard guna as the basic element of riti. 
The Purana does not directly connect guna with riti, and does not 
appreciably make any difference between guna and alamkara. 
Guna has been characterised as yah kavye mahatim chayam 
anugrhnatyasau gunah. Alamkara has been defined, in the words 
of Dandin ( Kavyadarsa , II. 1), as kdvya-sobhakardn dharmana- 
lamkdran pracaksate. 

In the names and classification of the gunas, the Purana has 
some originality. The usual practice is to classify them as s'abda- 
gunas and artha-gunas. In the Purana, at first gunas have been 
divided as vais'esika and samanya. Those of the first kind are 
related to some part or characteristic of a poetical composition. 
Those of the second kind are applicable to a composition in a general 
way. Samanyagunas are threefold, viz., those of s'abda, aiartha and 
of both s'abda and artha. This threefold division appears to have 
been made, for the first time, in this Purana. Each of the tengimas, 
mentioned by Vamana, pertains to s'abda as well as artha. According 
to the Purana, s'abda-gunas are seven, and artha-gunas six. 

Mutatis mutandis, the s'abdalamkaras of the Purana are similar 
to those of the Kavyadarsa. In case of arthalamkaras, the Purana 
does not accept the earlier classification and definitions. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to assert 
whether the Agni Purana is the innovator of the above departures 
from the conventional ideas or it merely followed some work or 
view, now lost. 
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Causes of Kavya 

What is it that prompts a person to compose kavya ? This question 
arose in the minds of some early as well as later rhetoricians. 
Different writers tried to ascertain the reasons underlying the 
poetical compositions. All of them are unanimous in statin gpratibha 
as the first and the foremost cause of kavya. There is, however, 
difference in their conceptions of pratibha. 

According to Bhamaha and Dandin, the main requisite for a 
poetical composition is pratibha . It is naisargiki (natural) or sahaja 
(inborn). Pratibha is generally regarded as such intellect as has 
ever-new flashes ( prajha nava-navo-nmesa-salini; this occurs in a 
quotation by Hemacandra). According to Dandin, it is purva- 
vasana-gunanubandhi (following or resulting from latent 
impressions of the previous existence). In the words of Vamana, it 
is janmantaragata-samskara-visesah or a particular impression 
coming from the previous life. Abhinavagupta, in his Dhvanyaloka- 
locana, defines it as apurva-vastu-nirmana-ksamd prajha, i.e., 
intellect capable of creating original or wonderful subject-matter. 
Bharata characterises it as the inner feeling of a poet. Instead of 
pratibha, Mammata uses the term sakti , and describes it as kavitva- 
bija-rupah samskara-visesah yam vina kavyam na prasaret, 
prasrtarh va upahasanlyarh syat ; it is a kind of samskara which is 
of the nature of the germ or source of poetical ability, without which 
poetry does not flow or even if it flows, it would be liable to ridicule. 

Besides pratibha, Dandin states two more reasons underlying 
poetry; one is bahu-nirmalam srutam, i.e., clear knowledge of many 
branches of learning, and amanda abhiyoga (vigorous practice). 

Rudrata holds that, besides being sahaja, pratibha may also be 
utpadya (derived from the cultivation of learning). According to 
Mammata, besides sakti, mentioned above, the other causes of 
kavya are loka-s'astrady-aveksana (knowledge of the world and 
proficiency in various branches of learning) and kavyajha- 
s'iksabhyasa (practice according to the training by those who can 
produce and critically examine poetry). 

It should be noted that Dandin mentions three causes of poetry, 
but mentions them as karanam in singular number. It, therefore, 
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seems that he considers the three together, and not severally, as the 
cause of poetry. Mammata’s text concerned reads tray ah samudita 
na tu vyastas-tasya kavyasyodbhave . . . hetur na hetavah. 
Jagannatha, however, in his Rasagangadhara, has stated 
pratibha as the sole cause of kavya. 

Purpose or Necessity of Kavya 

Human nature is varied; each person is different from the other not 
only in outward appearance, but also in mindset. Of the poets, some 
are gifted with poesy. They write poetry spontaneously. Others are 
laboured poets. Their poetry does not flow from their hearts, but 
from their heads. 

The rhetoricians had been thinking about the necessity or 
purpose of kavya since ancient times. According to early rhetoricians, 
the main purpose, served by poetry, is the fame of the poet and the 
pleasure of the reader. About this, Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana, 
Rudrata, Bhoja, etc., are unanimous. They have, however, a lot of 
difference about the various materials of peotry. In course of time, 
the three ends of life, viz. dharma, artha and kama have been 
recognised as the results obtained through poetry. After that, 
moksa was added in the list of the results. Gradually, the 
predominance of rasa being recognised, pleasure or delectation 
came to be regarded as the principal necessity of kavya. In this 
connection, the following opinion of Abhinavagupta is noteworthy: 

dharmartha-kama-moksesu vaicaksanyam kalasu ca i 
karoti kirtim pritim ca sadhu-kavya-nisevanam 1 1 
prltireva pradhanam . . . pradhanyena ananda eva uktah 
(Remark on Bhamaha’s Kavyalamkara, 1/2 — S eeLocana). 

Mammata, in his Kavyaprakasa, writes: 

kavyam yas'ase’rthakrte vyavaharavide s'ivetaraksataye i 
sadyahpara-nirvrtaye kanta-sammitatayo-padesayuje 1 1 

The purposes of kavya are: achievement of fame, acquisition of 
money, knowledge about the conduct of kings, etc., destruction of 
evil, instant experience of the highest bliss, obtainment of advice 
like that of one’s wife. In explaining sivetaraksataye, it is stated, as 
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an example, that poet Mayura got rid of leprosy by composing a 
hymn in eulogy of the sun. In explaining sadyah-para-nirvrti, 
Mammata observes that, a soon as a poetical composition is written 
or read, the poet or the reader gets such pleasure that, for the time 
being, there remains in his mind, no awareness of any other thing. 
The teaching, derived from kavya, is not harsh like that of the 
scriptures which give directions like one’s master (prabhu-sammita). 
Nor is the teaching, derived from the Puranas which act like one’s 
friend ( suhrt-sammita ). The lesson, derived from kavya, is tender 
and pleasant like the pleasant advice given by one’s wife. The 
delight, caused by kavya, has been characterised by Mammata as 
sakala-prayojana-mauli-bhuta, i.e., the greatest of all the 
necessities. In later times, Jagannatha described poetic delight as 
alaukika (supramundane). In his Sahityadarpana, Visvanatha 
has stated that even a person of mean intellect can easily acquire, 
from kavya, the results of the four ends of life. Why should a person 
set store by kavya when scripture are available? To this question, 
his answer is this. If a disease be curable by abitter medicine as well 
as by sugar, then the patient will naturally prefer the latter. 

Kavya-Laksana 

The word kavya-laksana seems to mean definition of kavya. In 
reality, however, in dramaturgy and poetics, the word laksana has 
been used in a special sense. 

Laksana has been discussed, for the first time, in connection 
with poetics, dealt with in the Natyasastra. From this discussion, 
it is learnt that the laksanas relate partly to the form of kavya, and 
partly constitute elements of it. The above work names and defines 
36 laksanas. The author lays greater stress on laksana than on 
alamkara. According to Bharata, lik eguna and alamkara, laksana 
also helps rasa. 

In the works of later rhetoricians, laksana s have no importance; 
most of them have been inextricably mixed up with alamkaras and 
gunas. In his Kavyadars'a (11.366), Dandin has made a brief mention 
of laksana in connection with alamkara in the wider sense. He has 
placed laksana on equal footing with sandhyanga and vrttyahga; 
the last two, however, belong to the province of dramas. Similar is 
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the treatment of laksana by Dhananjaya in his Dasarupaka. 

A more detailed discussion on this topic is found in Visvanatha’s 
Sahityadarpana. Including it in his discussion on dramaturgy, he has 
designated some laksana s as natyalamkaras. He has further stated 
that, though some of them are included in guna, alamkara, bhava and 
sandhi, they deserve special treatment as they should be carefully 
used in dramas. Like Bharata, Vis'vanatha also mentions 36 laksanas, 
but they differ in their names. Some of Bharata’s laksanas are 
included in Visvanatha’s natyalamkaras. Vis'vanatha has mentioned 
33 natyalamkaras. As a matter of fact, he does not make any 
distinction between laksana and naty alamkara. He says — 

esam ca laksananam natyalamkaranam eka-rupatve’pi 

bhedena vyapadesah gaddalika-pravahena i 

In later works on poetics, laksana has practically lost its separate 
entity; it figures only in the works on dramaturgy. Among later 
rhetoricians, only Jayadeva, in his Candraloka, has discussed 
laksanas in detail. It should be noted that he has defined and 
illustrated only ten laksanas. 

In course of time, it lost importance even as characteristics of 
dramas. 


Kavi-Siksa 

The education of poets is an indispensable prerequisite of kavya. 
Poetry, to a great extent, owes its origin to the genius ( pratibha ) of 
a poet. This genius has been characterised, by some rhetoricians, as 
sahaja (inborn) and utpadya (to be produced by learning, knowledge 
of the world, etc.). In the beginning of poetics, there was no 
provision for the system of the training of poets. All that is found 
in those times is some advice to poets asking them to avoid certain 
faults, and attain some excellences. Besides, there is the description 
of embellishments which should augment the beauty of expressions. 

In course of time, the education of poets received greater 
attention, so much so that it became a separate subject of study. 
Some writers devoted themselves exclusively to kavi-s'iksa. 

In this connection, Ksemendra and Raj asekhara deserve special 
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mention. Ksemendra’s Aucitya-vicara-carca contains instructions 
about the do’s and don’ts for poets. He emphasises aucitya or 
propriety, particularly in delineating a rasa of which it is stated to 
be the essence ( rasa-jivitabhuta ). The aucitya may relate to the 
various elements of a poem, such as pada (word), vakya (sentence), 
prabandhdrtha (the sense of the composition as a whole), guna 
(literary excellence), alamkara (poetic figure), rasa (sentiment in a 
poem), grammatical factors like verb, gender, etc. Aucitya may 
relate also to time ( kala ) and place ( desa ). 

Ksemendra’s other work, Kavi-kanthabharana states two 
impulses required for the attainment of poetic ability, these are 
divine help ( divya prayatna) and personal effort ( paurusa ). 

From the standpoint of plagiarism, Ksemendra divides poets 
into the following classes: 

(i) Chayopajivin — one who imitates the general idea of 
another poet. 

(ii) Padaka — and pado-pajlvin — one who borrows a word or 
a verse-line. 

(iii) Sakalopajivin — one who imitates the entire poem of 
another poet. 

(iv) Bhuvanopajivya — one who borrows from sources 
universally regarded as legitimate, e.g., Vyasa. 

Then the author gives, in detail, rules for regulating the life, 
character and education of the poet. After this, he discusses 
camatkara or poetic charm without which poetry is not possible. 

The above discussion is followed by the treatment of thegzmas 
(excellences) and dosas (blemishes) of s'abda (verbal expression) 
and artha (sense). 

The work is concluded with a list of the arts and sciences in 
which a poet should be proficient. 

Rajasekhara’s Kdvyamlmdrhsd deals mainly with the usual 
topics of poetics, incidentally referring to kavi-s'iksa. He refers to 
the view of some authorities who think that kavya-s'akti (poetic 
capacity) is the only source of poetry, and it causes pratibha 
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(genius) and vyutpatti (knowledge). He sets forth also another 
opinion according to which samadhi (concentration) and abhyasa 
(practice) too are required. 

According to him ,pratibha may be either creative ( karayitri ) or 
discriminative ( bhavayitrl ). The former may be natural ( sahaja ), 
adventitious ( aharya ) or derived from instructions ( auppdesika ). In 
accordance with these three, poets can be classed as sarasvata, 
abhyasika and anupadesika. 

Rajasekhara mentions ten grades of apprenticeship through 
which a poet, aspiring to be a kaviraja, has to pass; it indicates a 
status higher than that of a mahakavi. He also describes the 
literary test to be passed by a poet in order to qualify himself for 
such honour and recognition. 

We find, in this work, the author’s idea about the purity of the 
body, mind and speech necessary for a poet. There are rules of 
conduct of the poet about his lifestyle, house, etc. 

The author devotes considerable space to plagiarism. In short, 
his opinion is that practically no poet is above it. But, he is the best 
who knows how to conceal the fact of plagiarism (yo janati 
niguhitum). An entire chapter (XIII) enumerates 32 methods by 
which a poet may deftly utilise the plagiarised matter to his 
advantage. 

Arisimha, Amaracandra and Devesvara were some other writers 
who dealt with kavi-siksa. 




12 

Natya-sastra (Dramaturgy) 

In the chapter on Classical Sanskrit Literature, we have discussed 
some theories about the origin of drama. Whatever the origin, it is 
certain that Sanskrit drama arose a few centuries before Christ. 
Panini (c. fourth century bc or earlier) mentions (IV.3. 110) natasutra 
which means aphorism for natas or actors. The Arthasastra of 
Kautilya (c. fourth century bc) mentions kusilava which appears to 
have denoted dramatis personae. Patahjali (c. second century bc), 
in his Mahabhdsya (III. 1.26.34) commentary on Panini’s grammar, 
has mentioned two dramas, Kamsavadha and Balibadha. 

WTien dramaturgy, as a distinct discipline, came into existence 
we do not know. The earliest extant work on dramaturgy is the 
Natyasastra , attributed to Bharata. The date of the work is 
controversial. Generally, it is believed to have originated around 
the third century ad. 

The author of this work mentions the names of several 
predecessors some of whom were, perhaps, historical personages. 
The text, as we have today, comprises 36 chapters which deal with 
the topics, indicated below: 

I. Origin of drama, II. Description of the auditorium, III. 
Worship of the stage-deity, IV. Characteristics of tandava 
(see Glossary), V. Preliminaries of a dramatic performance, 

VI, Rasas (see Glossary), VII. Bhavas (see Glossary), VIII. 
Accessories, DC. Acting by hand, X. Acting by different 
parts of the body, XI. Carl (see Glossary), XII. Mandala (see 
Glossary), XIII. Rules about movements of actors, actresses, 
Stage-directions; XIV. Stage-directions; XV. Matters 
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relating to words, pronunciation, etc., XVI. Metres, XVII. 
Vocal acting, XVIII. Languages, XIX. Intonation, XX. Ten 
types of drama, XXI. Sandhyangas (see Glossary), XXII. 
Dramatic styles, XXIII. Acting effected by dress and 
decoration, XXIV. Generalities of acting, XXV. Courtesans 
and other women, types of men, XXVI. Various matters 
relating to acting, XXVII. Accomplishment of dramatic 
performance, obstacle, etc., XXVIII. Instrumental music, 
XXIX. Stringed instruments, XXX Wind-instruments, 
XXXI. Tala (see Glossary), XXXII. Dhruva, XXXIII. 
Percussion instruments, XXXIV. Nature of actors and 
actresses, XXXV. Roles, and XXXVI. Concluding remarks 
throwing light on curiosities about dramatic performance. 

The most outstanding contribution of the author of the 
Natyasastra is the formulation, for the first time, of the theory of 
rasa. He discusses it in connection with drama. But, later writers 
introduced this concept in the domain of poetical compositions in 
general. For a discussion on it, see our observations on rasa school 
in the chapter on Alamkara-sastra. 

Of the other noteworthy works, some deal exclusively with 
dramaturgy, while others discuss it as one of the subjects, the other 
topics relating to poetics. We shall briefly deal with the prominent 
works. 

Dasarupaka 

It is by Dhananjaya of the tenth century ad and is divided into four 
parts in which he discusses the following subjects: 

1. Subject-matter and plot of the drama. 

2. The hero, heroine and other characters; the language of the 
drama. 

3 . The prologue and its varieties and different kinds of drama. 

4. Emotions and sentiments. 

The work takes its name from the ten rtipakas (major types of 
drama) dealt with in the Natyasastra. It has a commentary, called 
Avaloka, attributed to Dhanika. 
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Abhinaya-Darpana 

Attributed to Nandikesvara, it deals mainly with the gestures and 
postures used in drama and dance. It appears to have been compiled 
later than Bharata’s Natyasastra. 

Nataka-Laksana-Ratna-Kosa 

Ascribed to Sagaranandin of uncertain date, perhaps not earlier 
than the tenth century and not later than the thirteenth. It deals 
with: 

1. Rupaka and its ten varieties. 

2-5. Avasthas (see Glossary), dialects to be used and Artha- 
prakrtis (see Glossary). 

6-10. Upaksepakas, sandhis, patakasthanas and urttis (see 
Glossary). 

11. Qualities of the hero. 

12-13. Thirty-six natya-laksana s, gunas and natyalamkaras. 
14-16. Rasas and bhdvas (see Glossary). 

17. Types of heroine and their qualities. 

18. Minor types of drama. 

The treatise is important mainly for two reasons. First, it brings 
together different views on the topics discussed. Secondly, it refers 
to a large number of dramas and works on dramaturgy. 

Natyadarpana 

It is attributed j ointly to Ramacandra and Gunacandra, both pupils 
of the renowned Jaina scholar, Hemacandra, believed to have 
flourished c. ad 1100 and 1175. It deals, in four chapters, with 
dramaturgy. It should be noted that the work mentions 12 kinds of 
rupaka (major drama) instead of the traditional ten, and a number 
of uparupakas (minor dramas). 
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Nataka-Paribhasa 

By Sifigabhupala, variously called Simhabhupala, Singa-dharanls'a, 
Singaraja, Singamahipati, identified by some with king Singama 
Nayadu of Venkatagiri and assigned to a period about ad 1330. He 
is better known as the author of the Sarhgita-s udhakara commentary 
on the Sarhglta-ratndkara of Sarngadeva. 

This work deals, in 268 verses, with the technical terms of 
dramaturgy; it has the qualities of brevity and lucidity. It contains 
a treatment of the languages used in drama, modes of address, 
names of the dramatic elements along with the ten types of drama. 

Rasarnava-Sudhakara 

By Singabhupala (c. fourteenth century), author of the Nataka- 
paribhasa, dealt with above, discusses almost all the topics of 
dramaturgy and rasa. Written in three chapters, called vilasas, its 
subject-matter is as indicated below: 

I. Natya-laksana and rasa-laksana; merits and classification 
of heroes, incidental discussion on the ritis,gaudi, vaidarbhi 
and pdhcall, four dramatic vrttis or styles, pravrttis and 
sattvika bhavas. 

II. Treatment, in extenso, of 33 vyabhicari-bhavas and eight 
sthayi bhavas ; aspects of rati ; srngara and other rasa s; 
opposition and commingling ( samkara ) of rasas, rasabhasa. 

III. Rupaka — its different kinds and subject-matter; five 
arthaprakrtis, pataka- sthanaka, five avasthas; five sandhis 
and their accessories ( ahga ); bhusanas; nataka as the main 
rupaka-, other kinds of rupaka ; use of languages; naming of 
characters. 

Though drawing directly on Bharata’s Natyasastra and the 
Dasarupaka, the author appears to be indebted to his other 
predecessors like Bhoja’s $rrigara-prakas'a and Saradatanaya’s 
Bhava-prakas'ana and some other works on dramaturgy and rasa. 

Ekavali 

Attributed to Vidyanatha (accordingto some, alias AgastyaPandita) 
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who can probably be assigned to a period between the end of the 
thirteenth century and beginning of the fourteenth. 

The Ekavali, in the form of karika and vrtti, consists of nine 
chapters (prakaranas) in the third of which are illustrated the 
requirements of a Nataka by a model drama. The treatment is 
based chiefly on the works of Bharata and Dhanahjaya. The rest of 
the work is devoted to poetics. 

Sahityadarpana 

Avery popular work mainly on poetics, by Visvanatha (c. fourteenth 
century, first half). Chapter VI of this work deals exclusively with 
dramaturgy. Besides the traditional ten rupakas, it describes 18 
uparupakas or minor dramas. 

Nataka-Candrika 

By Rupa Gosvamin, a contemporary of Caitanya (1486-1533). The 
author states that he consulted the Bharata- sastr a and the 
Rasarnava-sudhakara , but not the Sahityadarpana which is opposed 
to Bharata’s views. The work contains eight sections dealing with 
topics mentioned below. 

I. General characteristics of a drama. 

II. The hero. 

III. Divisions of rupaka. 

IV. Elements of action and their classification. 

V. Arthopaksepakas and their divisions. 

VI. Divisions of acts and scenes. 

VII. Distribution of dialects. 

VIII. Styles of dramatic compositions and their application. The 
illustrations are taken mostly from Vaisnava works. 

Main Topics of Dramaturgy 

As we have seen, the Ndtyasastra speaks of ten dramas, called 
rUpakas. According to later writers, there are also 18 uparupakas 
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or minor dramas. We shall briefly deal with the principal topics of 
dramaturgy on the basis of the Sahityadarpana which is the most 
popular in academic circles. 

Rupaka, Abhinaya 

Ruparopat to rupakam; 

a drama is called rupaka, because forms (of certain persons 
or characters) are attributed (to actors and actresses). 

Abhinaya means the imitation of a situation or condition 
(avasthanukarah). It is of four kinds, namely 

(i) Arigika — by means of the bodily movements. 

(ii) Vacika — by means of speech. 

(iii) Sattvika — physical manifestation in the actor, of the 
feelings and emotions of the characters, e.g., perspiration. 

(iv) Aharya — by means of dress and decoration, etc. 

Types of Rupakas (Major Dramas) 

The following ten are called rupakas: (i) ndtaka, (ii) prakarana, 
(iii) bhana, (iv) vyayoga, (v) samavakara, (vi) dima, (vii) ihdmrga, 
(viii) ahka, (ix) vithi, (x) prahasana. 

Ndtaka is the basic form; the others have their individual 
characteristics. We note the broad characteristics of ndtaka, 
prakarana, bhdna and prahasana which are more common. The 
main criteria for distinguishing the various types are the vastu 
(plot), neta (hero) and rasa (sentiment). 

NATAKA 

Vastu — a well-known event. 

Neta — a man of excellent qualities, e.g., a king of renowned lineage 
or a divine being or semi-divine character (e.g., Rama). 

Rasa — principal sentiment erotic or heroic, other sentiments are 
subsidiary. 
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An act of the nataka should represent such an event as can 
happen in the course of a day. The following practices are prohibited 
for representation: 

Callingfrom afar, killing, fight, revolution, marriage, eating, 
curse, answering calls of nature, death, sexual union, such 
shameful mark on the body as biting with teeth, scratching 
with nails, lying down, kiss, siege of cities, bath, application 
of cosmetics, etc. 


Preliminaries 

Purvaranga — what is done by actors before commencing a drama. 
Of the Preliminaries, indispensable is the Nandi which contains 
benediction (towards the audience) and eulogy of gods, the twice- 
born people (i.e., brahmana, ksatriya, vais'ya) or kings, etc. 

[Note: Visvanatha does not endorse the practice of regarding the 
initial verse of a drama as Nandi. He would call it Rangaduara 
included among the preliminaries. According to him, 
rangadvaramarabhya kavih kuryat (the poet or dramatist begins 
with Rangadvara). The preliminaries appear to have been of two 
kinds, viz., antaryavanika (behind the curtain) and bahiryavanika 
(outside the curtain). The Nandi formed a part of the former, and 
the dramatist had nothing to do with it. The direction nandyante 
tatah pravisati sutradharah which is followed by the opening verse 
of a Bhasa drama, supports the contention of Visvanatha.] 

The number of acts in a nataka may be from five to ten. 
PRAKARANA 

Vastu — a worldly subject conceived by a dramatist. It should 
represent the activities of wicked people, gamblers, etc. 

Neta — a brahmana, minister or merchant. The heroine must be a 
housewife or a courtesan or both. 

Rasa — principal sentiment is the heroic. Example, Mrcchakatika 
of Sudraka. 
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BHANA 

One-act monologue play. The only character is an expert and 
learned Vita (see Glossary). Example: Caturbhanl. 

PRAHASANA 

Farce. One-act play in which the subject-matter is imaginary. The 
principal sentiment is the comic ( hasya ). It deals chiefly with the 
tricks and quarrels of low characters of every sort. Example: 
Lataka-melaka. 

PlotofNataka — Analysis 

The subject-matter has two broad divisions, viz., the main 
( adhikarika ) and the eventual ( prasangika ); the former running up 
to the denouement, as the love of the king and Sakuntala in the 
Abhijnanasakuntalam. The latter is of two kinds, viz., episode 
(pataka) covering a comparatively longer portion and only an 
incident ( prakari ). 

The fully developed action passes through five avasthas (stages 
of development), viz., arambha (commencement), yatna (effort), 
praptyasa (hope of getting the desired object), niyatapti (certainty 
of success) and phalagama (attainment of the object). 

The five arthaprakrtis or elements of the plot are blja (germ or 
seed), bindu (lit. drop, link when the main subject-matter is 
interrupted), pataka (episode), prakari (an incident), and karya 
(denouement). 

Based on the above parallel sets, there is another division into 
sandhis (junctures). These are: mukha (opening), pratimukha 
(progression), garbha (development), vimarsa or avamarsa (pause) 
and nirvahana (conclusion). 

We illustrate, after the renowned commentator, Raghavabhatta, 
the sandhis with reference to the Abhijnana-s'akuntalam ; thus, 
avasthas and arthaprakrtis also will be clear. After the prologue, 
the hero, i.e., the king begins the drama. Here we get the mukha- 
sandhi. The pratimukha begins where the king tells the vidusaka 
that he is deprived of the result of having eyes (act II). The garbha 
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extends throughout act IV up to iti yathoktam karoti (act V). The 
avamarsa spreads all over the remaining part of act V. The nirvahana 
occurs in the act where divergent incidents converge for the single 
object of the reunion of the king with Sakuntala and his son. 

Visvanatha names the following 18 uparupakas or minor types 
of drama: 

natika, trotaka, gosthi, sattaka, natyarasaka, prasthana, 
ullopya, kavya, prenkhana, rasaka, samlapaka, srigadita, 
silpaka, vilasika, durmallika, prakarani, hallisa, bhanika. 




13 

Chandah-sastra (Metrics) 


The Rgveda, the earliest available Indian treatise, is metrical. 
It comprises rk s or stanzas in different metres; e.g., Gayatrl, 
Tristubh, etc. It does not seems to be a mere accident that all 
stanzas, in a particular metre, have uniform characteristics. We 
can, perhaps, say that the different metres presuppose a common 
code or discipline. We do not, however, meet with any work on 
metrics before the Vedangas . Some Brahmanas contain scattered 
references to metre. It is in the Samkhayana-srauta-sutra (VII. 
27) and Rgveda Pratisakhya (last three patalas or sections) that 
we get a separate treatment of the subject. In this connection, 
the Nidana-sutra, belonging to the Samaveda, should also be 
mentioned. The portion of Katyayana’s Anukramani (index) on 
metres appears to follow the Rgveda Pratisakhya. 

Though chanda s has been mentioned as a Vedanga, yet 
there is no work exclusively on this subject. The Chandah-sutra 
of Pingala, claimed to be a Vedanga, in reality, deals mainly with 
post-Vedic metres and partly with Vedic metres. Pingala, also 
called Pihgalanaga or Pingalacarya, is sometimes identified 
with Patanjali (second century bc), author of the Mahabhasya, 
commentary on Panini’s grammar. The text of Pingala’s work 
appears to be earlier than chapters XIV and XV of the Natya- 
sastra of Bharata (probably earlier than fifth century ad) dealing 
with metres. The Chandah-sutra is earlier also than the Agni 
Pur ana (c. ninth century ad) of which chapters 328-34 deal with 
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prosody. As a matter of fact, the Puranic chapters concerned are 
derived from Pihgala’s work. The text on Prakrt metres, 
attributed to Pihgala, is of a much later date. There are several 
commentaries on Pihgala’s Chandah-sutra. Notable among 
them are those by Halayudha (printed) , Yadavaprakasa (printed), 
Sriharsasarman, Vaninatha, Laksminatha and Damodara. The 
difference between Vedic and classical metres is that while the 
former is determined by the number of syllables, the latter is 
determined by both the number and quality of the sounds. Thus, 
the Vedic gay atrt metre, for instance, consists ofthree octosyllabic 
verses (feet). The classical metre, indravajra, for instance, 
contains 12 syllables of specified quantities. 

For classical metres, Pihgala uses the letters LA and GA to 
indicate the short and long vowels respectively. He also adopts 
an algebraic code of mnemonics to indicate groups (gana ) of 
short and long vowels, each group containing three syllables. 
The groups are as follows: u and the sign indicate short and 
long vowels respectively for example. 

MA , NA — uuu, Bha — uu,YA u — , JA u — u, RA 

- u SA UU — , TA- — u., 

A short vowel, preceding a conjunct consonant, is taken as 
long. A short vowel, at the end of a foot ipada ) can be taken as 
long, if necessary for metre. 

In some cases, in the determination of a metre, yati (pause 
or caesura) is also a factor. 

The metres may be of two kinds, namely, vrtta (determined 
by syllables), and jati (regulated by the number of syllabic 
instants i.e., ( matrd ; a matra is the measure of time required for 
pronouncing a short vowel). Vrttas may be of three kinds, 
namely, samavrtta (in which all the feet are of similar metrical 
scheme), ardha-samavrtta (in which the alternate feet are 
similar) and visamavrtta (in which all the feet are dissimilar). 
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Examples are given below: 

(i) Upendravajra metre — jatau jagau gah; mukunda 
murdhna pra nipatya yace i 

(ii) Mandakrantambudhi-rasa-nagair mo bhanau tau ga- 
yugmam i 

It consists of the groups ma, bha, na , ta , ta,ga,ga, with 
pause on the fourth letter, then the sixth letter and 
thereafter on the seventh letter. 

(iii) kas'cit kanta viraha guruna svadhikara pramattah \ 

Works on Metre 

Besides the Chandahsutra of Pingala, mentioned earlier, there 
are many works, published and unpublised. A very popular 
work, especially among the beginners of the study of kavya, is 
the srutabodha, a metrical work attributed, on no definite 
evidence, to Kalidasa. 

The line chandovicityam sakalas-tatprapanco nidarsitah, 
occurring in the Kavyadarsa (1.12 in the BORI edn.) of Dandin 
(c. eighth century ad) is worth considering here. The word 
chandoviciti has been taken by some to have been a work of 
Dandin. Others think that it was, perhaps, a chapter of the 
Kavyadarsa. Yet others think that it refers to metrics in general. 
The question has been discussed by the present writer in his 
Chandoviciti — a note, in IHQ, XXIX, 1953 . The Chandomahjarl 
of Gangadasa is very popular. He introduces himself as son of 
Gopaladasa Vaidya of Bengal, and describes, in six chapters, 
varieties of metres illustrating them by verses in eulogy of 
Krsna. An index to its popularity is the existence of several 
commentaries on it. Gangadasa’s work must be distinguised 
from works of the same title, one by Gopaladasa and the other 
on Vedic metres. Gangadasa is generally believed to have 
flourished in the fifteenth-sixteenth century ad. 
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A noteworthy work is the Vrttaratanakara ofKedarabhatta, 
son of Pibveka (Pathvaka), who is believed to have lived earlier 
than the fifteenth century ad . J udging by the fact that it has been 
extensively quoted by commentators , most notably by Mallinatha 
(c. fifteenth century ad) and that it has over a dozen commentaries, 
it must be taken as the most popular work. 

Most of the later works, of which we have a lot, are like 
manuals for students or paraphrases of eralier works. 
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Samgita-sastra 

(Vocal Music, Instrumental Music and Dance) 

The word sarhgita , in Sanskrit, denotes vocal music, instrumental 
music and dance. At several places, sarhgita , has been called 
Gandharva-vidya or Pahcama-veda. 

Sarhgita appears to have been co-eval with civilisation in India. 
Among the ruins of the Indus Valley Civilisation (c. 3000-2500 bc) 
are found the flute, mrdahga (tabor), ulna (lute), karatala (cymbal) 
and figures of dancing men and women. The Vedic age (c. 2000-1500 
bc) reflects considerable development in these arts. The stanzas 
( rks ), constituting the Rgveda , are composed in musical accents, 
called udatta (acute), anudatta (grave) and svarita (circumflex). 
The eighth book (. Mandala ) of this Veda, with songs predominating, 
is called Pragatha , derived from root gai (to sing). The main 
elements of the Samaveda are the mantras oftheRgveda, meant for 
being sung at the time of sacrificial rites. 

There are references, in the Vedic literature, to the musical 
instruments, called ksoni , vana (same as vina above), dundubhi , a 
sort of drum, etc. 

The later Vedic literature, comprising Brahmanas y Aranyakas, 
Upanisads and Sutras, contains copious references to music with 
which the people's familiarity is undoubted. Of the exegetical 
Vedahgas (accessories to the Vedas), the Naradiya Siksa bears 
eloquent testimony to a high degree of development of music. It 
mentions seven notes (svara s), threegmmas (gamut), 21 murchanas 
(rise and fall of sounds) and 59 tanas (protracted tones). 

Many scholars think that the songs, sung by travelling singers 
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and the minstrels in royal courts formed the nucleus of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata in the hoary past. These Epics testify to the 
wide vogue of music and dance. 

The Puranas contain a good deal of information about samgita. 
For instance, the Markandeya (c. third-fourth century ad), clearly 
refers to seven notes, grama, raga (musical mode), murchana, tana, 
tala (beating time) and laya (time). Mention has been made of the 
instruments venu (flute), vina, panava, mrdahga, pataha (kettle- 
drum), dundubhi and samkha (conch). Dance also is mentioned 
Chapter 23 deserves special mention as it is full of information on 
music. The following matters, relating to music, occur in the Vayu 
Purana, (evolved between ad 200 and 1400), chapters 86 and 87; 
seven notes; three gramas, 21 murchanas, 59 tanas, relation 
between gramas and murchanas, gitalamkara, varna, sthana, 
tala, etc. Certain raga s are mentioned in the Kalika Purana (c. 
tenth or eleventh century ad). 

Some Tantric works contain information on music. Special 
mention should be made of the Vlnatantra, included in the Yamala- 

tantra. 

Of the early works on Dharmasastra, the Yajhavalkya-smrti 
(c. first or second century ad), Prayascittadhyaya, 115, mentions 
the playing of the ulna, sruti, jati (seven primary notes of the 
gamut) as means to salvation. 

Classical Sanskrit works, prose, poetical and dramatic, are 
replete with references to music and dance. Among the very 
noteworthy works are the Pahcatantra (before the middle of the 
sixth century ad), Meghaduta and Abhijndna-s'akuntalam of 
Kalidasa (c. fourth century ad) and the Mrcchakatikam of Sudraka 
(c. sixth century ad). 

Ancient Indians looked upon music and dance not only as a 
means of entertainment and diversion, but also as a medium of 
worship and meditation. The idea that God is pleased by songs is 
expressed in the following line of the Bhagavad Gita (X.22), a part 
of the Mahabharata which is believed by Wintemitz, to have 
assumed its extant form about the fourth century ad — vedanam 
samavedo’smi (of the Vedas, I am the Samaveda). Dance also was 
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believed to please God. This belief led to the rise of the system of 
devadasls (temple-girls). 

In course of time, as sarhgZta , in all its three branches, developed 
to a considerable degree, the need for systematisation was felt. The 
time of origin of Samgita-sastra is not known. The earliest extant 
work is the Natyasastra, attributed to sage Bharata. The author 
names several predecessors. The title of the work is apt to lead one 
to think that it is a treatise on natya (drama) only. As a matter of 
fact, however, it deals with vocal and instrumental music and 
dance. The work is so named perhaps because song and dance 
developed as an essential accompaniment of drama. Elements of 
drama occur in the Rgvedic Dialogue hymns , viz . Dialogues between 
Yama and Yarn! (X.10), between Pururavas and UrvasI (X.95), etc. 
A tradition, contained in the Natya-sastra, is as follows. According 
to a request of the gods to produce something that would 
simultaneously please the eyes and ears. Brahma createdNatyaveda, 
the fifth Veda, for which, He took the element of song from the 
Samaveda and to which Siva and Parvatl contributed the fierce 
tandava and the graceful lasya dances respectively. It was Bharata 
who introduced the art on earth, and composed the Natya-sastra. 
Some scholars would attribute the latter part (Chapters 28-33) to 
one, Kohala. The work, of which different parts appear to have been 
written in different periods, is assigned by scholars to periods 
ranging between the second century bc and the fourth century ad. 
The most authoritative commentary on the work is entitled 
Abhinavabharati, by the celebrated Kasmirian Abhinavagupta 
(tenth-eleventh century ad). 

Of the works on samgita, published hitherto, the following are 
important: 

Brhaddesi of Matanga (c. between fifth century and seventh 
century ad). 

Dattila of Dattilacarya. 

Hrdaya-kautuka and Hrdayaprakasa of Hrdayanarayana- 
deva (seventeenth century ad). 

Raganirupana or Catvarimsacchata-raga-nirupana, 
attributed to Narada. 
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Ragatarahgint ofLocanapandita (seventeenth century ad). 

Ragavibodha of Somanatha (seventeenth century ad). 

Samglta-damodara of Subhamkara (c. fifteenth century 
ad). 

Samgita-darpana of Damodara (seventeenth century ad). 
Sarhgita-makaranda of Narada. 

Samgita-pdrijdta of Ahobala (seventeenth century ad). 

Sarnglta-ratnakara ofSarngadeva (thirteenth century ad). 

Samglta-samaya-sdra ofParsvadeva (c. thirteenth century 
ad). 

Samglta-sdra-samgraha of Narahari (eighteenth century 
ad). 

Samglta-sudhd of Govindadlksita (seventeenth century 
ad). 

Svaramela-kalanidhi of Ramamatya (sixteenth century 
ad). 

Besides the above works, the Abhilasitarthacintamani (also 
called Manasollasa, ad 1129) of Somesvara deals (Vol. Ill, GOS 
1961 edn.), with music and musical instruments in 2500 verses. 

Of the above works, the most well-known, authoritative, 
exhaustive and systematic is the Sarnglta-ratnakara ofSarngadeva. 
Its importance lies in the fact that it deals with vocal and 
instrumental music as well as dance. Kallinatha and Simhabhupala 
are well-known commentators on this work. 

Vocal Music 

GITA, GANDHARVA, GANA 

A group of svaras (notes), causing delight to the mind, is called glta. 
It is of two kinds namely: 

(1) Gandharva — It is traditional (believed to be) used by 
gandharvas (a class of demi-gods regarded as musicians of 
gods), and is regulated by murchana, etc. 
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It should be noted that a person, versed in both marga (q.v.) 
and desl types of songs, is called gandharva. 

(2) Gana — That which is composed by an expert composer in 
conformity with the characteristics described in connection 
with desi-raga, etc., and that gives delight to the people. It 
is of two kinds: 

(i) Nibaddha — Composed in words and structured on a 
certain pattern; it is also called prabandha. 

(ii) Anibaddha — Not composed in words and free from 
structural limitations; it is also called alapti or alapa. 

MARGA, DESI 

These two are applicable to each of the three constituents of 
samgita. These are, however, mainly associated with ragas (q.v.). 
Marga-raga is strictly controlled by the rules and regulations of 
grama (q.v.) — murchana (q.v.) system. But, desi-raga is mostly 
free from such regulations, and delights the mind of the people of 
different tastes in different regions. 

RAGA 

Derived from root ranj (to please), it means a group of notes which 
gives delight to the people. According to Sarngadeva, ragas are of 
20 kinds. According to most of the later authors, however, there are 
the following six ragas: s'ri, vasantaka, bhairava, pancama, megha 
and nattanarayana . Each of them is supposed to have some consorts 
which are called bhasa by Sarngadeva and ragini by later authorities. 
It is interesting to note that some raginis have regional names; e.g., 
gurjari (from Gujarat), vangali (from Vangala), saindhavi (from 
Sindhu or Sind), bhupali (from Bhopal), karnati (from Karnataka), 
gandhari (from Gandhara), malavi (from Malava), saurati (from 
Saurastra). 

Anthropomorphic features are attributed to the ragas and 
raginis. For example, sri-raga is conceived as follows: 

astadasabdah smara-caru-murtih, dhiro lasat pallava 

karnapurah i 
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sadjadi-sevyo’runa-vastra-dharl sri-raga esa ksitipala 

murtih 1 1 

This srl-raga, 18 year old, having his body beautiful like 
that of Cupid, wearing a reddish brown cloth, adorned with 
dazzling leafy ornaments, is calm, served by sadja, etc., 
and appears like a king. 

Vasanti, a raginl of s'ri-raga, has been described thus: 

sikhandi-varhoccaya-baddhu~cuda karnavatamslkrta- 

sobhanamra i 

indivara-syama-tanuh sucitra vasantika syadali-mahjula 

s'rlh 1 1 

The exquisitely beautiful Vasantika, decked with bees, 
having a body dark-blue like a blue lotus, with top-knot tied 
with many peacock-plumes, has beautiful ear-ornaments 
in the forms of mango-blossoms. 

Ragas are classified from different points of view. These are divided 
as marga (classical) and desl (regional). Again, in accordance with 
the number of basal svara s, they are divided into three types, 
namely audava (based on Uvesvaras), sadava (based on six svaras) 
and sampurna (based on all the seven notes). 

Sarngadeva lays down (IV.374-9) the merits and defects of 
songs. The merits are as follows: 

Vyakta — clearly articulated svara, raga, etc. 

Purna — with complete gamaka. 

Prasanna — clear and easily intelligible meaning. 

Sukumdra — with svara s arising from the throat. 

Alamkrta — embellished in the sthanas, mandra , madhya and 

tara. 

Sama — even in varna, laya and sthana. 

Surakta — harmonious in lute, flute and voice. 

Slaksna — uniform smoothness in low and high tones, druta 
and madhya, etc. 
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Vikrsta — loud pronunciation. 

Madhura — possessed of special grace and delightfulness. 
The defects of songs are stated below: 

Lokadusta — disgusting to people. 

Sdstradusta — defective according to rules. 

Srutivirodhi — lacking in sruti. 

Kalavirodhi — sung at a prohibited time. 

Punarukta — repetitive. 

Kala-bahya — inartistic. 

Gatakrama — disorderly. 

Aparthaka — meaningless. 

Gramya — vulgar. 

Samdigdha — of doubtful import. 

The author mentions (III. 13-18) many qualities of the best 
singer. Among them are charming voice, sound knowledge of the 
art, tirelessness even after singing many songs, regular practice, 
etc. 

Singers have been divided into three classes (III.22-4), namely, 
ekala (soloist), yamala (duetist) and vrnda-gayana (singing in a 
chorus). They have again been divided into five classes, namely, 
siksdkara (learning different types of songs with ease), anukara 
(imitating the style of others), rasika (according to some, one who, 
after hearing a sweet song, becomes horripilated and sheds tears of 
joy), ranjaka (one who can cause delight to the mind of the listeners) 
and bhavaka (one who can turn an insipid song into a succulent one, 
inspire emotion and sings according to the desire of the audience). 

Sarhgadeva enumerates 25 kinds of condemned singers (111.25- 
7). Some of them are: 

Samdasta — one who sings with clenched teeth. 

Bhlta — scared. 

Kampita — trembling. 
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Kaki — having a raucous voice. 

Vitala — devoid of the sense of tala. 

Tumhaki — one whose throat is inflated like a bottle-gourd 
while singing. 

Vinimilaka — one who sings with closed eyes. 

Sanunasika — one singing with a nasal tone. 

Instrumental Music 

Musical instruments are divided into the following four classes 
( Samgita-ratndkara , Vadyadhyaya, 4-5): 

Anaddha or Avanaddha — percussion instruments the 
ends of which are covered with leather; e.g., drum. 

Tata — stringed instruments; e.g., lute. 

Susira — wind instruments having holes; e.g., flute. 

Ghana — metallic instruments; e.g., cymbal, bell. 

Sarngadevahas enumerated (ibid., 12-14) 23 varieties ofavanaddha 
instruments. As regards stringed instruments, he divides lutes 
(vina) into two main classes (ibid., 7-8) viz., sruti-vlnd, and svara- 
vlna. The former is divided into two types, namely dhruva or acala 
and cala (ibid., 1.3.17). Svara-vina is divided into ten types (ibid., 
9-10). Susira instruments are also of ten varieties (ibid., 11-12). 
Seven types of metallic instruments are mentioned (ibid., 15-16). 

The notes, produced by particular strokes on instruments, are 
called dhatu (VI. 125). Vadya has been stated (VI.23) to make up the 
deficiencies of songs and dance. 

In Chapter VI (Vadyadhyaya) of the Samgita-ratndkara, 
Sarngadeva discusses, in details, the measurement, dimensions 
and the materials of the different instruments. He deals also with 
the modes of playing the instruments . Incidentally, he dwells on the 
merits and defects of the instrumentalists. 
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Dance 

Usually, dance is called nrtya. But, Sarngadeva draws (VII. 26-28) 
a distinction between nrtya and nrtta. Nrtya is that which, by 
means of acting ( abhinaya ), delineates certain bhavas (emotions). 
Nrtta means physical gestures and postures without acting. So, 
dance should be properly called nrtta. The Dasarupaka of 
Dhananjaya (tenth century ad) defines nrtya as bhavasraya (based 
on bhava or emotion) and nrtta as based on tala and lay a. The 
former is pantomime or tableau. 

Sarngadeva describes the various postures and gestures of 
dancers from head to foot. Thus, he describes 19 positions of the 
head, 70 ofthe hand 13 of the foot, 17 of the arm, 8 kinds of rasa-drsti 
(glance indicating a sentiment), 28 kinds of bhava-drsti (glance 
indicating an emotion), 9 positions of the eye, 10 of the lips. 

Towards the end of the work, Sarngadeva lays down the 
qualifications of acarya, nata, nartaka, vaitalika, carana, sabhasada 
and sabhapati. Then he describes the sabha of the audience-hall 
and its paraphernalia. Finally, he analyses the nine rasas. 

Acarya should be well- versed in dance, vocal and instrumental 
music. Moreover, he should be eloquent, good-looking, well-dressed, 
appreciative, skilled in eulogy. He must also be able to realise jokes 
in the assembly and to play instruments. 

Nata (actor) is one who knows, the distinction between the 
different kinds of drama and is versed in the art of acting. 

Nartaka (dancer) is one who has mastered the classical dance. 

Vaitalika (panegyrist ofthe king and proclaimer ofthe hour of 
the day) should be a linguist capable of pleasing the audience and 
of criticising others. 

Carana (wandering actor or singer) is capable of playing kihkinl, 
surrounded by dancers awkwardly dressed, versed in the ragas and 
clever. 

Asabhasada or member ofthe audience is of moderate opinion, 
careful, eloquent, just, experienced in dance, modest, devoid of 
pride, appreciator of ragas and bhava s, skilled in dance and music, 
clever, devoid of jealousy and a connoisseur. 
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A man, possessing the following qualifications, deserves to be 
sabhdpati (president of the assembly): 

Versed in erotic matters, charitable, respectable, rich, 
capable of praising even slight virtues, interested in 
amusement, eloquent, devoid of jealousy, skilled in jokes, 
learned, grave, skilled in all arts, versed in all sciences, 
desirous of fame, sweet-tongued, capable of reading other’s 
minds, meritorious, endowed with good memory, specialist 
in music and dance, experienced in giving rewards, 
possessed of all materials, wise, calm, having members of 
family under control, capable of appreciating beauty and 
enjoying rasa, truthful, aristocratic, possessed ofa delighted 
face, grateful, kind, pious, friendly to the learned, etc. As 
regards the audience-hall, it will be decorated with flowers . 
With various kinds of canopies and jewelled posts, it will 
have a beautiful throne on which the sabhdpati will be 
seated. He will have ladies of the harem on his left, 
principal men on the right with the treasurer behind them. 
Near them will stay people versed in Vedic and classical 
lore. There will also remain poets skilled in all kinds of 
diction. Among the learned will be seated respectable 
astrologers and physicians. On the south will sit the 
ministers. Also seated there will be the commander-in- 
chief and other persons. Sportive men and women will be 
on all sides of the ladies of the harem and sabhdpati will be 
in front of the king. Young and charming women will stay 
behind the king; they will wave chowrie s, and attract the 
minds of the audience by the jingling of their bangles. In 
front of the king, to his left will sit those who compose 
songs, reciters, bards, learned men, those who are skilled 
in sweet speech and eulogy. Then on all sides will sit the 
royal retinue. In the hall, there will also be present skilful 
people with canes in hands. On all sides there will remain 
armed bodyguards of the king. In the assembly hall, thus 
arranged, the leader will enjoy music. 
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There are references to architecture in the Rgveda (c. 1500 bc), the 
earliest Indo-European text. For instance, the words harmya, 
pastya, denoting mansion, occur in RV, VII.55.6 and X.96.11 
respectively. The expression sahasra-sthuna (RV, V.62.6) led Wilson 
to think that huge buildings, supported by one thousand sthunas 
(pillars or columns), existed in the Vedic age. Besides earthen 
houses, there are references also to three-storyed house and palace 
as well as to their pillars. In RV (IV.30.20) it is stated that Indra, 
siding with Divodasa, destroyed a hundred stone cities. In some 
verses of this Veda, mention is made of ayasl (made of iron?) cities 
or forts. At several places, references are found to village and city. 
As regards sculpture, we cannot say definitely whether or not 
images of deities existed in that age. Nor is there any indication of 
other sculptural designs or motifs. The anthropomorphic 
characteristics of various deities tend to make us think that some 
sort of image might exist. 

The ruins of Indus Valley Civilisation, which is generally 
believed to have preceded the Vedic by about a millennium, contain 
many indications of the development of architecture to a great 
extent and of the sculptural technology of a sort. 

Information about architecture, especially house-building, is 
found, inter alia , in RV, 1.67.5, 1.166.8, II.15.3, III.8, III.54.20; 
IV.30.20, V.32.5, VII.55.6, VII.76.2, IX.71.4, etc. The Atharvaveda 
contains the mantras recited at the time of building houses. The 
&atapatha Brahmana (ch. Ill) refers to three kinds of stone 
structures; namely, vastu (wherein the remains of the bodies of 
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great men were preserved), grha (residential house) and prajhana 
(memorial column or stone boulder). References to house-building, 
etc., are available also in the Samkhayana Grhyasutra (III.2), 
Asvalayana Grhayasutra (II.7-9); Gobhila-grhyasutra (IV.7.15-19), 
and Hiranyakes'i-grhyasutra (1.8.27). In post-Vedic times, 
particularly in the technical works on architecture the term vastu- 
vidya included also the construction, of images of deities. 

The great Epics contain many references to cities with palatial 
buildings and images of divine and human beings. Rama, unable to 
bear the pangs of separation from his banished beloved, is stated 
to have made her golden image. These two Epics contain many 
references to cities, mansions, forts, palaces, etc. There is mention 
also of persons expert in architecture; they appear to have enjoyed 
great prestige in the society. Ramayana (Ram) (1.13.8, V.15, 43) 
throws some light on architecture. It may be noted that the 
description of Ayodhya, contained in the Ramayana, is much 
similar to the description of a city, occurring in such works on 
architecture as the Manasara. The Mahabharata (. Mbh .) refers to 
cities, ramparts, temples, etc. From 1.184.19, it appears that palaces, 
etc., in that age also were white-washed, the word Sudhavadata 
indicates it, sudha denotes lime. The following are some of the 
passages of the Mahabharata, which throw light on architecture: 
1.128.41, II.1.18, XII.62; XIV.10, V.143.30. The time of origin of 
these Epics is not known. They evolved through centuries before 
assuming the present forms. According to Winternitz, if the 
Mahabharata had its present form about the fourth century ad, the 
Ramayana did so a century or two earlier. 

The word vastu, in the Arthasastra of Kautilya (III. 8) (c. fourth 
century bc), includes grha (house), ksetra (town?), drama (garden), 
setubandha (demarcation of boundary) and tadaga (tank). Many 
things relating to house-building, etc., have been dealt with in the 
Arthasastra (II. 1-4, III.8). 

Some Puranas contain information about vastu-vidya. For 
instance, the Matsya Purana names 18 persons versed in this 
s'dstra. While some of these names may be imaginary, others are 
believed to be historical personages (vide T.P. Rhattacharya, A 
Study on Vastuvidya, ch. X). In chapter 254 of Matsya Purana, 
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there is a brief discussion on this lore. Some discussion on it occurs 
also in the Markandeya Purana (ch. 49), Vayu Purana (chap. 8), 
Angi Purana (ch. 104), etc. Of the above Puranas, the Matsya 
Purana dates back to a period between the third century ad and the 
fourth, the Markandeya Purana between the third century ad and 
the fifth; the Agni Purana to the ninth century ad; the dates are, 
however, conjectural. Besides the Puranas, mentioned above, the 
following Puranas also deal with this subj ect: Skanda Purana (c. ad 
between 700 and 1050), Garuda Purana (c. ad 800-1000), Narada 
Purana (c. ninth century ad), Bhavisya Purana (upper limit c. ad 
500), Brahmavaivartta (present form between c. tenth-sixteenth 
century ad). These Puranas deal with such matters, relating to 
house-building, as stambha or column, measurement of brick-built 
houses, building plan, classification of buildings, etc. 

Some other important works incidentally refer to architecture. 
For example, the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana (c. third century ad) 
mentions 64 arts including vastu-vidya. The first section 
( adhikarana ) of this work contains a graphic description of the 
beautiful house of the nagaraka (man about town) and of the city. 
The Brhat-samhita of Varahamihira (c. ad 475-550) contains five 
chapters about architecture and sculpture. Among the architectural 
subjetcs are suitable site for a residential house, method of testing 
the soil, plan of the house, storey, measurements of doors, etc.; 
these are deftly discussed. There is classification of brick-built 
houses and the ways of building them have been mentioned. 

Some Puranas deal with the subject which comprises the 
construction of temples, forts, quarters for ministers, generals, 
ordinary houses ( samanya-grha ). The following Puranas deserve 
special mention in this connection: Agni, Garuda, Matsya, Vayu 
and Visnudharmottara. Some interesting information, contained 
in the Puranas, is set forth below: 

The city ( nagara or pura) will extend over an area of one 
yojana = 4 kros'a s or 8/9 miles. Kheta (small town or hamlet) 
covers half a yojana. Grama (village) spreads over V+th. 
yojana (Vayu 9. 116, 117). 

The Vayu Purana mentions various kinds of roads; e.g., rathya (for 
movement of chariots?), raja-marga (highway), pratoli (main road), 
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ghantapatha (perhaps so-called because cattle, with small bells 
tinkling round their necks, used to pass along it), grharathyd 
(perhaps the path leading to a house), vrttimarga (used by people 
pursuing different professions?) (Vayu 11.33-4, 30.220, 41.50-4, 
etc.). 

The space between two houses should be three padas (strides). 
Among the various kinds of rooms and houses is mentioned the 
prdgvamsa (Vayu, 8.121). It means a sacrificial chamber or a room 
in which the family and the friends of the sacrificer used to 
assemble. 

According to Vayu (40.8, 41-54, 59.126-7), a city should contain, 
among other things, gardens and dharmasalas (charitable 
institutions?). Details about the sites and layouts of cities are 
discussed in some Puranas, e.g.,Matsya (254.14-16). Areas appear 
to have been earmarked for different classes of people, e.g. , ministers, 
s'ilpins (artists), and karusilpins (craftsmen), physicians, etc., and 
even for prostitutes. 

The MatsyaPurdna (253 , last verse, 254.1 ff.) describes different 
types of buildings, e.g., sarvatobhadra (palace or temple has four 
entrances, four doors and alinda s or terraces before house-doors on 
all sides), nandyavarta (devoid of door in the west), svastika 
(without door in the east), etc. 

It is interesting to note that the dimensions of the houses were 
specified for different castes ; the higher the caste, the greater is the 
dimension. 

For the construction of a house, the timber of the following trees 
was prohibited ( Matsya , 257.4-7): 

milk-exuding trees , trees on which birds five, those battered 
by wind, burnt by fire, struck by lightning, broken and dry, 
grown in caityas (see Glossary), temples, funeral ground, 
etc. 

According to Vayu (257.7-8), also to be avoided are thorny trees, 
kadamba (Anthocephalus chinensin ), nlm (Azadirachta indica), 
bibhltaka ( Terminalia balerica), slesmataka ( Dillenia indica) and 
mango-tree (Mangifera indica). 
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In some Tantric works of the agama class, there is considerable 
inf ormation about architecture and sculpture. As many as 60 
chapters of the Kalikagama are devoted to these subjects. Three 
kinds of construction, called nagara, dravida and vesara have been 
described. Among other agama s, dealing with the same subjects, 
most noteworthy are the karanagama, suprabhedagama and 
vaikhanasagama. 

The prose, poetical and dramatic works of the Classical Sanskrit 
literature are replete with references to various architectural 
patterns. For instance, the Rajatararigini of Kalhana (twelfth 
century ad) mentions vanas'ala which means a huge mansion well- 
protected with ramparts, moats, etc. Besides, there is mention of 
vihara (Buddhist monastery) and caitya which generally denotes 
Buddhist or Jain prayer-halls, most of which contained memorial 
columns. In his Harsacarita, Banabhatta (early seventh century 
ad) vividly describes the royal palace. Besides the harem, there are 
at least three compounds in the palace. There are references to 
multi-storeyed huge buildings, floors studded with shining stones, 
walls with precious stones, columns, etc. The assembly hall and 
pragvamsa (small room by the side of the sacrificial hall) are also 
mentioned. 

Some works on astronomy and mathematics, too, discuss vastu- 
vidya. For instance, the Garga-samhita mentions the measurement 
of the compound and the rooms as well as the mode of placing doors, 
etc. In constructing a house, the gnomon was considered to be very 
useful. This matter has been discussed, in extenso, in works like the 
Suryasiddhanta (c. ad 400), Siddhantasiromani (ad 1150), etc. 

Various matters, relating to the subject concerned have been 
discussed in the Vaisnava work Hayasirsa-pahcaratra (between 
the seventh century and the ninth). A voluminous work on 
architecture is the Apara jitaprccha . It is believed that a work on the 
construction of columns was composed, on the authority of Jaya and 
Aparajita, at the instance of Maharana Kumbha (1433-68) of 
Chittor (Rajasthan). 

There are works dealing exclusively with architecture and 
sculpture. Very important among them are the following: 
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(For dates of works, we have taken T.P. Bhattachrya’s Study on 
Vastuvidya, as authoritative.) 

1. Visvakarma-prakasa of Vasudeva — perhaps earlier than 
the Matsya Purana (q.v.). 

2. Mayamata — tenth century ad or earlier. 

3. Samarangana-sutradhara of Bhoja — eleventh century 

AD. 

4. Manasara — the extant version probably dates back to a 
period between the eleventh century and the fifteenth. 

5. Silparatna — attributed to Srikumara (sixteenth century 
ad). 

6. Vastu-ratnavall. 

7. Amsumadbheda — attributed to Kasyapa. 

8. Vastusutra-upanisad — attributed to Pippalada, it is the 
earliest known work on image-making. In six chapters, it 
deals with stones, compositional diagram, carving 
disposition of parts of the image, the basic emotions 
connected with images, total composition of the image 
panel. The metaphysical question of the origin of form and 
its importance for the attainment of moksa is the central 
idea. 

The following is a brief account of the matters dealt with in the 
extant works on Vastu-sastra. The fact that some ancient works are 
lost is known from references to or citations from them in later 
works. The main topics discussed in the available works are: 

Vastu-devata, and related worship, testing and selection of 
sites for residential house, construction of house, especially 
of its doors. In connection with house-building, the system 
of drainage and other sanitary arrangements also have 
recieved the attention of the authors. There is discussion 
about the trees to be grown around the house and also those 
which should be avoided. Brick, stone, wood, etc., are 
mentioned as the principal materials of a house. Some of 
the other subjects are — auspicious moments for starting 
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construction, different kinds of houses, measurements of 
the house, etc., temple-building, different schools of 
architecture, art of the lay-out of janapada (village) and 
nagara (city), decorative elements, etc. 

It is not possible here to dwell at length on all the above subjects. 
We shall describe only a few interesting topics. A method of testing 
the soil of the selected site of a house is this: First of all, a square 
hole, one cubit deep, is to be dug. After filling it with water, one has 
to wait for one day and one night. If the water fully dries, during this 
time, then the site is to be regarded as bad. But, if some water still 
remains, the place may be considered suitable. In building a house, 
one had to be careful about the health and convenience of the 
neighbours. The Arthasastra clearly states that a person making 
doors and windows in a manner inconvenient to others, will be 
liable to punishment. The owner of the house, from which water 
falls into another’s house, will be punished. It was obligatory to 
leave the specified space between two adjacent houses; this space 
was one cubit and eight fingers or three steps wide (vide R.G. 
Basak’s Bengali translation, first edition, p. 212). 

It appears to have been customary to make various attractive 
artistic designs and images in different parts of the house, 
particularly at the doors. The motifs related to myths or nature. 

Doors appear to have attracted the attention of most of the 
authors. They have laid down do’s and dont’s about their location, 
material, size, etc. It is noteworthy that they are very particular 
about ventilation. An important rule is that the doors should be 
located in one or other the four principal directions just in the 
middle of the wall. 

Different works differ on the size of the bricks. The largest brick 
was 18" x 18" x 6" and the smallest one 8" x 4" x 2". 

According to the Manasara, among the high-rise mansions, the 
highest one was twelve-storeyed; it was suitable for a paramout 
monarch. 

As stated earlier, architecture was divided into two main 
schools, viz. Northern (Nagara) and Southern ( Dravida ). In the 
&ilpa-sastra of southern India, a third school, named Vesara is 
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mentioned. It is not definitely known in which part of India Vesara 
prevailed. According to some, this was the appellation given to 
Orissan architecture only. Others hold that Vesara had two sub- 
classes, named Andhra and Kalihga. In some works, the 
architectural patterns, called Lata, Vairata, Bhumija, etc., are also 
mentioned. It should be noted that originally temple-architecture 
of different types gave rise to the above classifications. In the 
Silparatana and some other works, as many as 20 types of temple- 
architecture, named nalina,prallna, etc. are mentioned. The south 
Indian work of the Agama class, entitled Atri-samhita, mentions 
four types of temples, called Brahmachanda, Visnucchanda, 
Indracchanda and Rudracchanda. In some later works, mention is 
made of temple architecture, called Brahmakdnta, Visnukanta, 
etc. 

Some scholars hold that Buddhist topes ( stupas ) were the 
precursors of temples . It is difficult to determine the extent to which 
Indian architecture, especially temple-architecture was influenced 
by the Buddhists. It should be noted that later temples might have 
been originally influenced by the Buddhist topes; but the former, in 
course of time, developed independent characteristics to a great 
extent. Temple with sikharas (tapering summits) were of 
independent development. 

It is difficult to say when, how and to what extent south Indian 
architecture was influenced by that of the Aryans. It should be 
noted that, in course of time, the architecture of both these parts of 
India coalesced. According to some scholars, Aryan architecture of 
north India was, to some extent, influenced by that of the non- 
Aryans like Asuras and Nagas (see Bhattacharya, A Study on 
Vastuvidya, pp. 298-301). 

Most of the temples in India appear to have been constructed 
from the sixth century onward. Although no earlier models exist, 
yet some scholars, on certain evidences and other reasons, conclude 
that temple architecture originated in India as early as the second 
or first century bc {ibid., p. 291). 

Scholars are not unanimous as to whether or not, in the domain 
of architecture, India was indebted to Rome. Similarity of the work 
of the Roman architect, Vitruvius (first century bc), with Indian 
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Silpasastra, particularly the Manasara, has been found. But which 
work was the borrower, if at all, cannot be ascertained (ibid., pp. 
198-201). The extant Manasara appears to have been composed 
centuries later than Vitruvius. It may be supposed that this work 
may have been a later recast or an earlier version of the Manasara 
or that the present form records a time-honoured tradition which 
originated in the period following Vitruvius: 

Vastu-vidya did not remain within the confines of India. 

Like several other Indian sastra s, this sastra also had 
considerable impact on the architecture of Tibet, Sikkim, 
Nepal, Ceylon (Sri Lanka), etc., and on the south-eastern 
countries, Siam (Thailand), Combodia (Kampuchea), Campa 
(South Annam), Sumatra, Bali, Borneo, Java, etc. Indian 
influence on the architecture of Khotan and Tunhuang in 
Central Asia is not negligible. One wonders how the distant 
lands of China and Japan bacame indebted to Indian 
architecture. The ruins of the Maya civilisation of America 
remind one of Indian Vastu-vidya. The similarity of the 
name Maya with the title of the Sanskrit work, Mayamata, 
is not, perhaps, accidental. 




Asva-sastra (Horselore) 


The horse has been a very useful animal ever since the Vedic age. 
Besides being a swift means of transport, horses constituted awing 
of the army. They were used in hunting excursions too. Asvamedha 
sacrifice was a very important rite for kings. It was a long-standing 
practice to send letters through horses. It was, therefore, natural 
for scholars to write treatises on horse. Kautilya’s Arthas'astra 
contains details about the duties of a high royal functionary, called 
Asvadhyaksa . 

Several works, dealing exclusively with horselore, are available. 
These can be broadly divided into two classes, viz: (1) those which 
discuss the different species of horses, their good and bad signs, etc. 
and (ii) those dealing with various maladies of horses and their 
treatment. 

A single work, belonging to the first class above, has as yet been 
published. It is entitled Asva-sastra, and attributed to Nakula. It is 
edited by S. Gopalan, Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, 1952. The 
editor informs us that, in this Library, there are many manuscripts 
on horselore. 

The above Nakula is identified, in verses 4 and 5, with the 
Pandava brother of this name. The date of its composition is 
unknown. That it is only a compilation, and not an original work is 
indicated in verse 5 ( drstva samastam . . . sastram . . . brute 
tattv&rtham .... sastram krtva samasatah). May be that the 
compiler, desiring to impart a halo of sanctity and antiquity to the 
work, associated it with Pandava Nakula who is mentioned, in the 
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Mahabharata, as a physician of horses. It may be noted that the 
manuscript, on which the above edition is based, contains 21 
pictures of different kinds of horses. 

The topics, dealt with in the work, are briefly as follows: 

Vaji-pras'amsadhyaya — the horse has been characterised as 
fearless, obedient, swift, fit to be used in all seasons, and capable of 
enduring hunger and thirst. Its usefulness in war has been expressed 
by the statement asvair-hastagata prthivi; by means of horses the 
world is conquered. 

Raivata-stotra — no harm can be done to the horses of one who 
recites this hymn in the morning. 

Prasnadhyaya — it is stated that, in times of yore, horses had wings 
which were clipped by Salihotra at the request of Indra. 

Pradesadhyaya, Ahga-laksanaprakaranadhy aya, Asva- 
laksanopodghatadhyaya — the following are some of the good signs 
of a horse: red complexion, soft lips devoid of hairs, soft sides of the 
face, hard neck. Longevity of a horse is 32 years. 

Avartadhyaya — avarta means hairy circular mark; such avartas 
of various shapes, are classified as dhruva (fixed), nindya 
(blameable), subha (auspicious) and asubha (inauspicious). 

Misrita-laksanadhyaya — signs of the best horse — all-white, 
white at certain parts of the body, viz., hoof, face, well-formed body, 
graceful gait. Horses of some mixed colours are the best, e.g., red or 
black with white ears, hoofs, face and legs. Some mixed colours 
indicate the worst kind; e.g., black hoofs, and white legs. 

Pundra-laksanadhyaya — a white mark above the nose, but below 
the ear is called pundra. Pundras of the following shapes forebode 
the prosperity and victory of the owner of the horse: 

lotus-petal, pitcher, plough, flag, good (useful in driving elephants), 
bel tree, conch, umbrella, svastika, etc. 

Marks of the dark colour and of the shapes of chain, etc., are 
inauspicious. 

Puspa-laksana — some marks, seen on the body of a horse, disappear 
after sometime. Such a mark is called puspa. Puspas in some parts 
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of the body are auspicious, while, in others, these are ominous. 

Hesita-subhalaksana — some modes of neigh are auspicious, while 
others inauspicious. 

Gandha-laksana — the smell of a horse’s body, like that of lotus, 
sandal, etc., is good while the smell like that of a camel, ass, etc., is 
ominous. 

Chaya-laksana — different kinds of shadow covering the body of 
the horse, e.g., that of the water, the rising sun, etc. Such shadows 
are visible when the horse drinks water, eats grass or is asleep. 

Gati-laksana — discussion on different kinds of gait of the horse; 
e.g., auspicious is the gait like that of a peacock, bull, etc. The horse 
which strikes the ground or jumps while moving is inauspicious. 

Sattva-laksana — threefold division of the nature of horses into 
sattvika, rajasa and tamasa each of which is sub-divided into 
several kinds. 

The other chapters, in order, deal with Mahadosa, Talu-ranga 
(colour of palate), Kula-laksana (signs of pedigree), Vayo-jnana 
(knowledge of age), Varna-laksana, Rajavaha (fitness for a king’s 
ride), Ayu-laksana, Utpdta (various signs and actions of a horse 
forebodingnatural calamities), Vahana-siksa (training ofthe horses), 
Dhara (different kinds of gait), Arohavidhana (rules for the rider). 

The manuscript, Sarasindhu (also called Salihotra 
Vaisampayanlya), in the Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, by 
Malladeva Pandita, contains certain matters relating to horses. It 
deals, inter alia, -with horses having deformities, their psychology, 
the appurtenances for their maintenance as well as for the riders. 

A treatise about the treatment of equestrian diseases, entitled 
Asva-cikitsita in 18 chapters, is also attributed to Nakula (ed. by U. 
Gupta, Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1887). The topics discussed are: teeth 
of horses, size of their limbs, speed, mode of riding them, then- 
different species, colour of their different limbs, their good and bad 
signs, their maintenance in different seasons, administration of 
snuff, their diseases and treatment, maintenance of stable, etc. 

Another work on the same subject is the As'va-vaidyaka 
(. Bibliotheca Indica ed., Calcutta, 1887) by Jayadatta Suri, son of 
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Vijayadatta. According to the editor, some internal evidences indicate 
that it was written after the thriteenth century or even the fifteenth. 
Some of the topics, dealt with in its 68 chapters, are signs of long or 
short life of a horse, different species of horses, called paraslka, 
turaska, saindhava, etc., growth of worms in horses as a serious 
malady, remedy for the barrenness of a mare. Among other ailmets, 
of a horse are ulcer, pain, dropsy, piles, insanity, etc. There is 
mention of several drugs in connection with treatment of horses. 

From the verse VII. 1, it appears to be an epitome of various 
treatises. 



17 

Gaja-sastra (Elephantlore) 


Elephants constituted one of the wings of the army which, as 
always, was indispensable for defence. Again, they added to grandeur 
of royal processions and expeditions. This animal served as an 
excellent conveyance in hunting excursions; it was comparatively 
safer when there was the risk of attack by tigers, etc. , and convenient 
for targeting an animal from a good distance. Its usefulness as a 
beast of burden and in charging the enemy in battle is well-known. 
These were the reasons why the pachyderms received the careful 
attention of their owners. It was, therefore, quite natural for 
scholars to write treatises dealing with the capture, training, 
maintenance and medical treatment of the elephants. We shall 
briefly describe the highlights of elephantlore. 

A lot of information cam be gathered about this leviathan from 
different works, notably the Arthasastra (II. 31, 32) ofKautilya who 
designates a particular high official as Hastyadhyaksa 
(superintendent of elephants). In the Ramayana (1.6.24), there is 
mention of the various species of this animal. The SukranZti 
(IV.7.79)andVarahamihira’sBr/iat-sam/iifacontainvariousmatters 
relating to elephants. The poetical work, Yasastilaka-campu 
(Kavyamala ed., Vol. I. p. 482) contains certain matters connected 
with elephantlore. 

Besides the above works, which incidentally mention facts 
about this ani mal , there were several treatises, devoted exclusively 
to this Sastra. Some of these works are still unpublished. Among 
the manuscripts, special mention is deserved by MS. no. 12295 
preserved in Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore. As far as we know, 
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the following two works are available in print: 

Nilakantha’s Matahga-llla and Palakapya’s Hasty ay urveda. 

The first work, edited by Ganapati Sastri, was published in 
Trivandrum in 1910. Its German translation, by Zimmer, was 
published in Berlin in 1929, and England rendering, by F. Edgerton, 
was published in New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931. The 
other treatise was published in Anandasrama Series, Poona, 1894. 
We know nothing about Nilakantha mentioned (perhaps 
erroneously, as Narayana by A.B. Keith in History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 465). As the Matahga-llla is very well-known in 
Kerala, Sastri thinks that probably the author belonged to that 
region. 

The Matahga-llla, comprising 263 verses, is divided into 12 
patalas (section) the contents of which are briefly as follows: 

I. Different synonyms, with their derivative meaning, of the 
word hastin. 

II. Good signs of an elephant, e.g., high tusk and backbone, 20 
nails, etc. 

III. Bad signs, e.g., having a limb more or less than usual, very 
much emaciated, curved tail. 

IV. Marks indicating the longevity of an animal, e.g., smooth 
tusk, long ears and tail indicate long life. 

V. Marks indicating age and different conditions of life, e.g., 
coppery complexion, fondness for breast-feed, undeveloped 
limbs indicate the first year of age. V. 3 states that an 
elephant lives for 120 years. 

VI. Length of the body is determined from the eye to the tail, 
height from the nail to the neck. 

VII. General principle of determining the price of an elephant. 

VIII. Different kinds of nature of elephants and their external 
signs. 

IX. Discussion on the flow of ichor on the elephant’s body due 
to excitement or excessive joy. In such a condition, the 
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animal trumpets loudly, and tries to run away from the 
place where it is tied. In such a condition, a tablet prepared 
with the barks of certain trees, mixed with honey and milk 
shoud be administered to it. 

X. Methods of capturing wild elephants. These are fivefold, 
viz., laying a trap, enticing a male elephant by a female one, 
chase, striking or beating, making it fall into a deep pit. The 
last method is as follows: 

a pit, four cubits deep, two cubits wide and five cubits long, 
has to be dug and covered with tempting fodder. When a 
very young elephant comes there to eat, if falls into the pit. 
Then it is to be captured. 

XI. Maintenance of elephants, a few matters are noted below: 
Daily bath in cold water is good. Lotus-stalk, banana plant, 
grass, sugarcane, bamboo-leaves, uncooked and cooked 
rice are among the favourites of an elephant. Application of 
ghee is good for its eyes and teeth. A good quantity of salt 
is an antidote for its worms and loss of appetite, etc. The 
treatment of certain elephant-diseases like fever is like 
that of humans. 

XII. Qualifications of drivers and supervisors. 

The Hastyayurveda is attributed to sage Palakapya who is 
stated (1.1.155) to have been so culled because of his rearing 
( palana ) a herd of elephants and his belonging to (the place called?) 
Kapya. The work is in mixed prose and verse. Many of the verses 
seem to be quotations . The entire treatise appears to be a compilation, 
this impression is confirmed by the word Samhita (Collection) in its 
full title Hastyayurveda-samhita, contained in the final colophon. 

The above work comprises four parts called sthanas, the contents 
of which are briefly indicated below. Each of the parts is divided into 
some chapters: 

I. Maharoga-sthdna : It deals with the symptoms and 
treatment of serious diseases of elephants. In its chapter, 
called roga-vibhakti, the diseases are divided into two 
main categories, namely, adhyatmika (those caused by 
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internal causes) and agantuka (infectious). Of the diseases, 
76 are caused by vata (wind), 27 by pitta (bile) and 32 by 
slesma (phlegm). 

II. Ksudra-roga-sthana\ Dealing with minor ailments and 
their remedies. 

IIL &alya-sthana : Discusses surgery. The following ten kinds 
of surgical instruments are mentioned: 

(i) vrddhi-patra, (ii) kusa-patra (like a blade of kusa grass), 
(iii) mandalagra (with a circular tip?), (iv) vrlhi-mukha 
(whose tip is like a rice grain), (v) kutharakrti (looking like 
an axe), (vi) vatsa-danta (like the tooth of a calf?), (vii) 
utpala-patra (like the leaf or petal of a lotus?), (viii) salaka 
(a probe or a kind of pointed surgical instrument), (ix) sucl 
(needle), and (x) rampaka (?). 

IV. Uttara-sthana : Deals with the following topics: 

Various eatables and drinks, flow of ichor, construction of 
elephant-stalls, description of different kinds of elephants, 
lustration of elephants. 

In chapter XXX, called Pamsudana, elephants have been 
divided into four classes, namely. 

Aranya (wild), damyamana (under training), danta 
(trained), and purana (old?). 
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Agriculture has been the main source of livelihood of the Indians 
ever since pre-historirc times. The earliest extant literary work, the 
Rgveda contains enough of evidence that economy was largely 
agricultural. In the well-known Gambler’s Lament ( Rgveda , X.34), 
the wretched gambler, who has become a pauper due to his addiction 
to gambling, has been strongly advised to take to agriculture ( krsim 
it krsasva, ibid., stanza 13). There are references, in this Veda, to 
seeds and sowing (e.g., 1.17.2.21; X.9.2.3, etc.). There is mention of 
the bull and plough, required for the cultivation of fields (e.g., 
IV.5.12.1-8;X.10.5.7, etc.). IX.4.1.7; III. 3.4.3, 7, etc., appear to refer 
to some kind of irrigation. The Rgveda (V.6.12.9, 10) and Yajurveda 
(109.2) contain references to harvesting and storing corns. The 
Atharvaveda contains references to various matters relating to 
agriculture; the word krsi has been frequently used (e.g., III. 17, 24; 
VI. 50, 142, etc.). There are prayers (VII. 18, 39, etc.) for the luxuriant 
grwoth of crops. III.24.1-7 contain a beautiful account of the 
requirements of cultivators. Crop-damaging pests and the means of 
saving the crops are also mentioned. Some sort ofirrigation appears 
to be referred to in III.13. Rgveda (IX.4.1.7; III.4.3.7) should also be 
mentioned in this connection. The Atharvaveda mentions several 
classes of people connected with agriculture; e.g., gopa (one who 
looks after cattle), krsibala and klnasa both denoting cultivator, 
dhanyakrt (producer of dhanya which may denote rice or any com 
or grain), etc. Among the corns are mentioned vrlhi (rice), yava 
(barley), mudga (a kind of kidney-bean), masa (a bean), tila (sesame), 
godhuma (wheat). Tandula also is mentioned; it may denote rice or 
the kernel of any com. The word saris'aka means sali dhanya, 
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according to some; sali is regarded as paddy of a very good quality. 
Sugarcanes are also mentioned. 

This Veda mentions various parts of the plough, made of strong 
khadira wood ( Acacia catechu), sita, meaning furrow, is of frequent 
occurrence. We find incantations and magic rites for averting the 
various impediments to agriculture; e.g., locusts, mischievous birds, 
wild beasts, plunderers, excessive rain, thunderstroke, drought, 
etc. 

It is interesting to note that the Atharvaveda stresses the use 
of animal manure (III. 14.3, 8; XIX.31.3). Natural manure is 
mentioned; other manures such as cowdung are also mentioned. 

Various kinds of information about agriculture are available in 
a number of works e.g., Panini’s grammar, Epics, Puranas (e.g., 
Brahmanda, II.7.162, Vayu, 79.71, etc.), Art hasastra (particularly 
sitadhyaksa 11.24), Brhat-samhitd of Varahamihira, Parasara, 
Jyotistattva ofRaghunandana, Vlramitrodaya ofMitramisra. It is 
interesting to note that in the Arthasastra (II. 1), there is mention 
of irrigation canals, catchments and dams. According to the Manu- 
smrti (VII.43) and Arthasastra (II. 1), varta has been prescribed as 
one of the subj ects of study for princes . Varta has been explained by 
commentator Kulluka, on the above text of Manu, as Krsivanijya- 
pasupalanadi, i.e., agriculture, trade, cattle-rearing, etc. 

The Krsi-parasara, is a published work dealing exclusively 
with agriculture. Also called 1 Krsi-samgraha, Krsi-karma-vivecana 
and Krsi-paddhati, it appears to be a work by a late compiler who 
fathered it upon the ancient sage, Parasara in order to impart a halo 
of antiquity and sanctity to it. It deals with all the agricultural 
operations right from sowing up to harvesting and storing in 
granaries. A brief resume of the contents is given below: 

Though entitled Krsi-parasara, it deals with paddy only. Seeds 
are to be collected in the month of Mdgha oxPhalguna. After drying 
them in the sun and removing husk and all particles of grass, these 
must be kept away from fire, smoke, rain-water and fish. For 
sowing, the month of Vaisakha is the best and Sravana worst 
(verses 159-77). After sowing, the land must be levelled by a madika 
(a ladder-shaped appliance used in crushing the hard soil and clods 
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of earth. For sowing of seeds for transplantation, the month of 
Jyestha or Asadha is the best time. Seedlings should be transplanted 
in Srdvana at proper intervals from one another; it should never be 
done in low lands (V.190). For weeding out and levelling the field, 
after the sprouting of seeds the months of Asadha and Srdvana are 
the best. In Bhadra, arrangement should be made for the excess 
water to flow out; only as much water as is necessary for dipping the 
roots of the plants should be allowed to remain in the field (V.195). 

After harvest, the grains should be separated from the stalks by 
the process called mardana ; it is nowadays done by getting the 
paddy plants trampled again and again by cows. 

Personal supervision is stressed for ensuring the good growth 
of the plants and substantial yield. Bulls are stated to be essential 
elements in agriculture, and great care of them has been emphasised. 
Cowdung as manure has been highly spoken of. 

Some of the main agricultural implements, mentioned in the 
work, are hala (plough), madika (described earlier), Isa (pole of a 
plough), yuga (yoke), pasika (rope), paccanl (stick). Phala 
(ploughshare) is also mentioned. 

It seems to be a superstitious belief that black bulls are the best, 
black-and-red ones tolerable, and white ones the worst. 

The only other published work on agriculture, known hitherto, 
is the Kdsyaplya-krsi-sukti, which despite our best effort, could not 
be procured. 
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Some salient features of ancient Indian mathematics are as follows : 
The most outstanding contribution of ancient India, in the realm of 
mathematics, is the concept of Zero (0) and the numbers 1 to 9. The 
eminent scholar, Sarton observes, “Our numerals and the use of 
Zero were invented by the Hindus and transmitted to us by the 
Arabs (hence the name Arabic numerals).” ( The Appreciation of 
Ancient and Medieval Science During the Renaissance-. 1450-1600, 
Philadelphia University and Pennsylvania Press, 1955, p. 151). 
Some scholars, however, are inclined to trace the origin of the above 
to old Babylon and China ( vide O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences 
in Antiquity, Copenhagen, 1951, p. 20; J. Needham, Science and 
Civilisation in China, III, Cambridge, 1959, pp. 11-12). 

As in astronomy, so also in mathematics we have to trace its 
origin to the Vedic times. The Sulvasutra, a Vedahga (accessory of 
Veda) originated for the correct measurement of the sacrificial 
altars; it was believed that no sacrifice could be entirely fruitful 
unless the altar was constructed with absolute accuracy; Sulva 
means a measuring string. Thus, the Sulvasutras are the earliest 
available works on Indian geometry. What is known as the 
Pythagorean theorem in geometry is generally attributed to the 
Greek Pythagoras (c. 540 bc ) . This geometrical concept occurs in the 
Baudhayana Sulvasutra ; Baudhayana is supposed to have been 
anterior to Pythagoras. The application of this theorem is found in 
such ancient Indian texts asBudhayana Srauta-sutra (X. 19, XIX. 1, 
XXVI). For some reasons, the idea of this theorem seems to occur in 
the much earlier Taittirlya and other Vedic Saxhhitas. 
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The Bakhshali Manuscript (ad 400), discovered (ad 1881) near 
Peshawar, and lodged in Bodleian Library, Oxford, appears to be 
the earliest work to express operation of fractions in terms of 
symbols. Later on, Mahavira (d. 468 bc, according to others, 528 bc) 
and Brahmagupta (b. ad 598) formulated rules for the operation of 
fractions and methods of reducing fractions to common 
denominations. The above Bakhshali manuscript and some other 
later works contain the method of analysis of arithmetic progression 
series. Pingala’s Chandah-sutra (c. 200 bc) appears to be the 
earliest work to mention the geometric progression series . Bhaskara 
(b. c. ad 1114) appears to have been the first mathematician to 
conceive and prove that rc/0 is infinity. Aryabhata I (b. ad 476) is 
credited with a remarkably accurate value of h, viz. 3.1416. 

Some of the prominent works on mathematics in ancient India, 
are, besides the Sulva-sutras (e.g., of Baudhayana and Apastamba) 
and the Bakhshali manuscript, noted above, are: 

Aryabhatiya ( Ganitapada section) of Aryabhata I, Lilavatl 
and Bljaganita of Bhaskara, Brahma- siddhanta of 
Brahmagupta, Ganita-sara-samgraha of Mahavlracarya 
(ninth century ad). 
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Origin of Ayurveda and Ayurvedic Works 

The indigenous medical science of India is called Ayurveda. The 
foundation of this science is found in the Vedas, particularly the 
Rgveda and Atharuaveda. For instance, the Rgveda (e.g. 1.34.6) 
mentions Tridhatu or the triad of humours of the body, called vayu 
(wind), pitta (bile) and kapha (phlegm). It also mentions some 
diseases, for example. 

Harimana (jaundice?) (1.50, 11, 12); hrdroga (heart disese) 

(1.50.11); yaksma (consumption) (1.122.9, X.163.1), etc. 

The Atharvaveda (I.17.1;VI. 90.2) reveals knowledge of anatomy. 
The human body is stated to contain 100 dhamanls (major blood- 
carrying tubes), 1,000 hiras (minor veins, etc.), 72,000 hitas (very 
minute capillaries) and 10,800 pesas (muscle fibres). Perhaps 
dissection was in vogue. This Veda mentions some maladies; e.g., 
apacit (scrofula) (VI.25.83); apasmara (epilepsy) (TV. 20. 37); jalodara 
(dropsy) (1. 10); vidratha (abscess) (VI. 127), etc. 

It is noteworthy that this Veda contains, inter alia, Bhaisajya- 
suktas (hymns concerning the healing of diseases) and Ayusya- 
suktas (hymns concerned with health and long life). The Kausika- 
sutra, attached to this Veda, throws some light on the methods of 
healing diseases. 

Both these Vedas speak of many magical rites, spells, prayers 
and amulets designed to cure diseases. Occasionally, healing herbs 
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are also mentioned. Sometimes we find also a scientific attitude 
regarding etiology. 

The efficacy of herbs is mentioned in both the above Vedas; e.g., 
ftgveda, (X.97.11, 18-20); Atharvaveda, (XII. 1.2.) Some of the herbs 
and herbal products, used as medicine in the Atharvavedic India, 
are Apamarga ( Achyranthes aspera), Asvagandha ( Withania 
somnifera ), Amalaki ( Phyllanthus emblica), Kumuda ( Nymphoea 
esculenta). 

Besides curing diseases by drugs ( bhesaja ), the Atharvaveda 
(and, to a lesser degree, the Rgveda ) reveals considerable knowledge 
of osteology and surgery. For example, the Atharvaveda (1. 11) 
recommends, in a case of complications in the delivery of a baby, 
operation in the mehana (birth channel), yon i (womb) and gavinaka 
(connecting canal). There are references to incision for boil, surgical 
remedy of swelling caused by arrows stuck to the body, etc. (AV, 
VII.78.1), treatment of fractured limbs (ibid., III. 12.1, 2, 7), use of 
a sort of catheter for relief in blocked urination (ibid. ,1.3), removal 
of an injured eyeball (RV, 1.116.16). We do not know whether the 
references to the replacement of an amputated leg by an iron-made 
one indicates orthopoedic knowledge or is merely a figment of 
imagination (ibid., 1.116.15). 

From the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda, we learn that diseases 
are caused by congenital (ksetrlya) factors, infection CRV, X.97.1; 
AV,III.7.1-6;V.30.3;VI.83.1;VII.76.4), change of seasons especially 
in the case oitakman (akind offever) (AV, V.22.13; XIX. 39.10, etc.) 
as well as krmis (minute insects within the body) (AV, 11.31. 2-5, 
V.2.3). 

It is noteworthy that dietetics plays an important part in the 
Vedicmedical science. For example, inth eRgveda (1.187.9), Taittiriya 
Samhita of Yajurveda (VI.2.5.3), milk is stated to cause strength, 
nutrition, intelligence, bright complexion, and also to help the 
growth of the human foetus. The Atharvaveda (IV. 35.5; VII.140.2) 
states that rice of a good quality, eaten as a cereal, improves virility, 
and helps the growth of the teeth of infants. 

As Ayurveda was regarded as very important for life, it was 
given the status of the Veda, and was referred to as Pahcamaveda. 
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Its close relation with the Atharvaveda led people to characterise it 
as an upahga (accessory) of this Veda. 

Some later Vedic works also reveal considerable knowledge of 
the medical science. For example, the Kaus'ika-sutra (XXVI. 17) 
recommends milk, compounded with turmeric, as a cure for jaundice. 
The Aitareya Brahmana (1.1) prescribes fresh butter for the good 
health of children and women in the family way, but clarified butter 
for the grown-ups. Clarified butter, mixed with certain drugs, is 
stated, in the Kaus'ika-sutra (XXV. 12.21), as a preventive against 
miscarriage. 

It should not be supposed that medical science developed only 
in the brahmana community. The Buddhists also made considerable 
contribution to this science. It is, however, probable that they also 
drew upon the common source, namely the Atharvaveda. As an 
instance of the development of this science amongst the Buddhists, 
we can cite the Civaravastu (Pt. 2, Vol. 3 of the Gilgit manuscripts). 
It mentions some wonderful cures effected by Jivaka, personal 
physician of king Bimbisara (c. middle of the sixth century bc). 
There is mention of surgical operations removing a portion of the 
skull for reaching the brain, eye surgery, curetting the cervical 
region, removal of vaginal tumour, etc. There is mention also of the 
treatment of dropsy, internal tumour, vericos vein, optical disease, 
etc. The Vinaya Pitaka ( Mahavagga , VI. 1-14; Majjhima-nikaya, 
101, 105) and some other works show the knowledge of surgical 
instruments, use of hot bath, etc. If the testimony of the above work 
as also of some other Buddhist canonical texts is to be believed, then 
it must be admitted that there was appreciable development of this 
science two or three centuries prior to the Christian era. (See R.C. 
Majumdar in A Concise History of Science in India, 1971, p. 221). 

The follow-up of the Vedic medical tradition proceeded in two 
streams, one represented by the Dhanvantari school, and the other 
by the Atreya school. 

Another tradition, known as Tantric, also developed. According 
to some scholars, this method of medical treatment was in vogue in 
India before the advent of the Aryans. It developed on two lines; one 
was Rasa-sadhaka and the other Visa-sadhaka. Those, belonging 
to the former school, claimed to cure diseases by various drugs 
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prepared with mercury. The followers of the latter claimed to use 
various poisons in preparing drugs as palliatives or cures of diseases . 
Besides the renownedRasarnava-tantra, various other works were 
written in the rasa school. In later times, quite a few Tantras were 
written on medical treatment by means of chemical and herbal 
drugs. Some such works are: Kumara-tantra, Bija-cintamani- 
tantra,Arkaprakds'a,Matsya-tantra,Prayoga-cintdmani,Ddmara- 
tantra, etc. 

Ayurveda has been divided into the following eight principal 
branches, hence it is called Astahga: 

1 .Kaya-cikitsa, 2.Salya-cikitsa, 3. Salakya-cikitsa, ABhuta- 
vidya, 5. Kaumara-bhrtya, 6. Agada-cikitsa, 7. Rasayana - 
cikitsa, and 8. Vajikarana-cikitsa. 

The above branches deal with the diseases of humours and their 
treatment. To these is added a ninth, called Pas'u-cikitsa. En 
passant, it may be added that there is a separate treatise on the 
treatment of diseases affecting trees. 

Under Kaya-cikitsa, diseases are divided into two classes, 
physical and mental. Physical ailments are of three kinds, namely. 

(i) Svabhavika — natural, arising out of imbalance ordisorder 
of the three humours, called vayu (wind), pitta (bile) and 
kapha (phlegm). 

(ii) Samkramaka — infectious; e.g., small-pox, skin disease, 
etc. 

(iii) Agantuka — adventitious or accidental; e.g., injury caused 
by fire or fall, etc. 

Salya-cikitsa deals with surgery. Over 100 instruments and 14 
kinds of bandages are mentioned. Considerable knowledge of 
osteology is evident from this part. Some scholars hold that the 
Indians excelled in surgery long before Hippocrates (fifth century 
bc), the father figure in Greek medical science. Plastic surgery was 
known; nose or ear, with a portion chopped off, could be repaired. 

Salakya-cikitsa — deals with the surgical treatment of diseases 
affecting eyes, ears, nose, tongue, mouth and throat. 
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Bhiita-vidya — deals with the treatment of diseases such as 
insanity, epilepsy, etc. , in which people are believed to be possessed 
by demons. 

Kaumara-bhrtya — deals with paediatrics. 

Agada-tantra — toxicology. 

Rasayana — dealing with tonics and methods of arresting physical 
and mental decay. 

Vajikarana-tantra — deals with virilities. 

Of the existing works on Ayurveda, the Caraka-sarhhita is the 
oldest and most authoritative. The text, in its present form, appears 
to be the result of revision by one Drdhabala who admits to having 
added the last two chapters and to having written 17 out of 28 or 30 
chapters of book VI. The work does not claim to be original; it 
appears to have been a revision of a number of Tantras on special 
topics written by Agnivesa. The contents of the work are as follows: 

Part I — Sutra-sthana: It deals with remedies, diet, duties of a 
physician. 

Part II — Nidana-sthana: It deals with eight chief diseases. 

Part III — Vimana-sthana: It deals with general pathology and 
medical studies. It also contains regulations for the conduct of the 
newly fledged student. 

Part IV — Sarira-sthana : Anatomy and embryology. 

Part V — Indriya-sthana: Diagnosis and prognosis. 

Part VI — Cikitsa-sthana: Special therapy. 

Parts VII, VIII — Kalpa-sthana and Siddhi-sthana. 

General therapy. 

The work is in prose mixed with verses. Caraka is assigned by 
some scholars to the second or first century bc. It was rendered into 
Persian at a fairly early date, and into Arabic c. ad 800. 

Next in importance to the Caraka-samhita is the Susruta- 
samhita, a famous treatise on Ayurveda, traditionally attributed to 
Sus'ruta. According to some, it is not the personal work of a certain 
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Susruta, but the anonymously edited manual of a school which 
chose Susruta as patron. Also called Ay urveda-prakasa, it is divided 
into five sections called sthanas. The sections and their corresponding 
contents are as follows: 

I. Sutra-sthana (46 chapters) — it deals with general 
questions, and gives the name of Susruta’s teacher. 

II. Nidana-sthana (16 chapters) — it deals with pathology. 

III. Sarlra-sthana (10 chapters) — anatomy and embryology. 

IV. Cikitsa-sthana (40 chapters) — therapeutics. 

V. Kalpa-sthana (8 chapters) — toxicology. 

The Uttara-tantra, which appears to be a later addition, is a 
supplement to the work. A Nagarjuna is credited with having 
worked over the text. It is the earliest work to deal with dissection 
of bodies and surgery. Some eminent authorities think that the 
Samhita originated in the last centuries before the Christian era, 
and appeared in the early centuries AD in an already systematic 
form. The Samhita, in its present form, appears to have been fixed 
by the seventh century ad. 

In the history of Ayurveda, the Bower Manuscript, also called 
Navanitaka, discovered in Central Asia, occupies an important 
place. It is written in a kind of barbarous Sanskrit copiously mixed 
with Prakrt. It has been dated between ad 350 and 375. 

Some other noteworthy Ayurvedic works are: 

Astanga-hrdaya of Vagbhata I or elder Vagabhata, 

Astdhga-hrdaya-samgraha of Vagbhata II or younger Vagbhata 
(between seventh and eighth century ad). 

Rug-viniscaya or Nidana of Madhavakara (eighth-ninth century 
ad). 

Siddha-yoga of Vrnda (eighth or ninth century ad). 

Cakra-samgraha or Cikitsa-sdra-samgraha of Cakrapanidatta (c. 
ad 1050). 

Cikitsd-samgraha of Vangasena (eleventh or twelfth century ad). 
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Sarngadhara-samhita of Sarngadhara (thirteenth century ad). 

Bhava-prakasa of Bhavamisra (sixteenth century ad). 

Some medical dictionaries also were compiled. As examples, 
mention may be made of the Dhanvantari-nighantu, Suresvara’s 
Sabda-pradipa (1075), Narahari’s Raja-nighantu (1235-50), etc. 

Influence of Ayurveda 

Ayurveda was not confined only to the Hindus and Buddhists. The 
Muslim Unani system of medicine was considerably enriched by 
the Ayurvedic system. As pointed out by R.C. Majumdar ( Concise 
History of Science in India, 1991, p. 54), important medical works, 
written by Indian practitioners of the Unani system from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century onward, testify to the impact of 
Ayurveda. For instance, Hakim Diya Muhammad’s Majmual- 
Diyaiyya (ad 1320) refers to a Persian translation of an Ayurvedic 
treatise. There was a Persian translation of Vagbhata’s work by ‘Ali 
Muhammad (fifteenth-sixteenth century ad). In the Mogul regime, 
many Hakims and Ayurvedic physicians were engaged in translating 
and adapting Ayurvedic works. 

It is noteworthy that Ayurveda travelled far beyond India. It is 
learnt that Harun-al-Rashid (ad 763-809), Caliph of Baghdad, got 
the works of Caraka and Sus'ruta and some other Ayurvedic works 
rendered into Arabic. The Indian physician, Mankha is known to 
have adorned his court. It was at the instance of the Caliph that the 
toxicological portions of Ayurveda were rendered into Persian. The 
treatises of Caraka and Susruta have been quoted as authoritative 
by the Arabian physician, al-Razi (d. ad 932). 

The Muslim traveller, Al-Biruni (stay in India ad 1017-30) 
informs us that the aforesaid Harun sent many students to Indiafor 
learning the Indian system of medicine. It is also stated that he 
invited many Indian physicians to his country, and appointed them 
at the hospitals of Baghdad and other places. The Persian medical 
work, Firdaus ul hikmat contains detailed information on Indian 
medicine. 

The Tibetans adopted Indian medicine. The Yoga-s'ataka of 
Nagaijuna or Vararuci was translated into Tibetan. The treatise, 
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entitled Amrtahrdaya is stated to have been translated into this 
language; in the eighth century ad; the original is lost. The Tibetan 
Tanjur preserves the translation of th eAstanga-hrdaya ofVagbhata 
with two commentaries. It also contains the translation ofSalihotra’s 
Asvayurveda (on horse-diseases). 

The medical work, Yogasataka had been in use in Ceylon up to 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

Some works of Java on medicine contain several words of 
Indian origin. We have already mentioned the Indian medical 
works contained in the Bower Manuscript, discovered in Kashgar 
(Central Asia) in ad 1890. 

Some scholars have pointed out remarkable similarities between 
Ayurveda and the Greek medical science. F or instance, in the Greek 
Hippocratic Collection(HC), the treatment of the pneumatic system 
is very similar to the Indian concept of vayu or prana. Plato’s (d. 347 
bc) Timaeus appears to be familiar with the Ayurvedic doctrine of 
tridosa. In the above HC, there are references to Indian drugs. It 
has, however, not yet been established whether there was parallel 
development in the two countries or the one borrowed from the 
other. The curious reader may consult A.B. Keith’s History of 
Sanskrit Literature, Pt. Ill, Ch. XXVI for a succinct account of the 
similarities as also for references to important works dealing with 
the matter in detail. 

The Roman Celsus (c. first century ad), Galen (ad 13 1 - 201 ) and 
some other medical men reveal familiarity with the Indian medical 
science. The Latin translation, by Farachi (c. thirteenth century 
ad), of al-Rhazi’s Kitab al-haur, which incorporated Indian medical 
knowledge, was regarded as an authoritative workin Europe. In his 
book, Eating for Health, the Russian author, Y. Nikolayev 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Ayurveda. 

The ethno-botanical use of plants and their ecological importance 
were recognised in ancient India. So, we have some treatises on 
plant diseases and their cures. This subject has been dealt with in 
our observations on botany. 
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Veterinary Science 

Side by side with the growth of the medical science for humans, 
veterinary science also was considerably developed. This is borne 
out by such works as the Palakapya-samhita deahng with elephant- 
diseases, Sdlihotra-samhita on horse-diseases and Gotama-samhita 
concerning bovine diseases. 
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Jyotisa (Astronomy) 


Origin and Works 

The origin of astronomy can be traced in the Vedic Saihhitas which, 
however, do not reveal systematic knowledge of it. Naksatras are 
mentioned in the Rgveda. This Veda knows (1.105.9) the seven 
colours of sun-rays The moon is known to have no light of its own; 
it shines by sunlight ( RV , IX.71.9). The year of 360 days and 12 
months is referred to in 72 V(1. 164.48). The solar eclipse is indirectly 
mentioned in RV (V.40.59). The conception of lunar mansions is 
clear from RV (X.85.2). An occasional year with a thirteenth 
(intercalary) month is referred to in RV (1.25.8). But, the entire 
series, comprising 27 or 28 naksatras, headed by Krttikas occur, for 
the first time, in the Yajurveda. Details about seasons, months and 
month-names are also found in this Veda. Importance is attached 
to the winter solstice through mahavrata rites. The Samaveda, its 
Brdhmana s and Sutras contain considerable material of calendrical 
astronomy, in connection with some rituals designed round the 
daily course of the sun. 

The Atharvaveda also reveals some information of astronomical 
interest. It mentions Rahu for the first time, eclipse, intercalary or 
the thirteenth month and enumerates 28 naksatras including 
Abhijit. 

The works of the class of Brahmanas, which elaborate the 
rituals, reveal clearer astronomical ideas that germinated in the 
Vedic texts. Th eAitareya Brdhmana (III. 44.4) knowns that the sun 
never rises nor sets . It, however, naively believes that, after the end 
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of night, the sun makes day below and night on the reverse side. 
After reaching the end of day, it makes night below and day on the 
other side. The same Brahmana (XVIII. 18) reveals the knowledge 
of solstices. In this connection, the Kausltaki Brahmana (XIX.3) 
also deserves mention. The materials, contained in the Vedic 
Sariihitas an d Brahmanas, appeared afresh in the Sutra works. 
This is particularly the case with the Vedic calendars Calendrical 
elements are no doubt mentioned in the Vedic texts. But, various 
ways of year-reckoning and calendar-making clearly emerge in the 
Sutras. For this purpose, the Latyayana Srauta-sutra and the 
Nidana-sutra of the Samaveda deserve special mention. 

Astronomical knowledge appears to have been systematised in 
the treatises known as siddhanta s of unknown authorship and 
dates. It is not known how many such works were composed; their 
exact contents are also unknown. Five such works are described by 
Varahamihira (d. 587) in his Pahcasiddhantika. These works are 
named (i) Paitamaha- siddhanta, (ii) Romaka-s, (iii) Paulisa- s, (iv) 
Vasistha-s and (v) Stirya-s. 

The other renowned authors of astronomical works are 
Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, Bhoja and Bhaskaracarya. There appear 
to have been two persons of the name of Aryabhata. Of them, 
Aryabhata I (b. ad 476) is credited with the authorship of the 
Aryabhatlya, divided into the following broad sections: dasa-gltika- 
sutra, ganita-pada, kala-kriya and gola. It was he who, for the first 
time, dealt with mathematics in relation to astronomy. He declared 
that the earth is spherical, and rotates on its axis. He used letters 
of the alphabet to indicate numerals. 

Aryabhata II, known to the traveller Al-Biruni (ad 973-1048), 
wrote the Arya-siddhanta (c. 950 ad). The astronomical work, 
Mahasiddhdnta, is attributed to an Aryabhata. 

Brahmagupta (b. ad 598) was the author of the Brdhma- 
siddhanta (ad 628), also called Sphota-siddhdnta and the 
Khandakhadyaka. The former is a famous mathematical- 
astronomical work. The latter, to be distinguished from the Vedantic 
work Khandana-khanda-khadya of Sriharsa, was written c. ad 
656. It consists of the following chapters: 
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(i) Tithyadhikara, (ii) Grahadhikara, (iii) Tri-pras'na- 
dhikara, (iv) Candra-grahanadhikara, (v) Surya-grahana- 
dhikara, (vi) Udayastadhikara, (vii) Srngonnatyadhikara, 
(viii) Graha-yutyadhikara. 

To Bhoja is attributed the Raja-mrganka (ad 1042). 

Two persons of the name Bhaskara figure in the history of 
Indian astronomy. Bhaskara I (b. c. ad 600) appears to have 
composed the Maha (or, Brhat)-bhaskariya, a treatise on astronomy 
in eight chapters, and its abridgement, called Laghu-bhaskarlya, 
Bhaskara II (b. c. ad 1114) was a noted mathematician and 
astronomer. Of the several works, attributed to him, the most well- 
known is the Siddhanta-siromani (ad 1150) in four parts, named 
Lllavatl, Bljaganita, Graha-ganita and Gola. The first two contain 
the mathematical portion, and the last two deal with astronomy 
proper. The last one contains a section on astronomical problems, 
apart on astronomical instruments and a description of the seasons. 

India’s Relationship with Foreign Countries vis-a-vis 
Astronomy 

Astronomy is one of the subjects which prove that culture knows no 
geographical bounds. The titles of two of the siddhantas mentioned 
earlier, are clear indications of foreign influence. The term romaka 
does not necessarily indicate knowledge derived from the city of 
Rome itself. The knowledge probably was gathered from Alexandria 
which was included in the Roman Empire; the widespread fame of 
the Empire was, perhaps, responsible for labelling it as romaka. 

The Paulisa is reminiscent of the Greek Paulus Alexandrinus. 
Among other things, which indicate its Greek derivation, mention 
may be made of the fact that this treatise gives the difference in 
longitude between Yavanapura (city of the Greeks) and Ujjain. 
Without going into the intricacies of astronomical matters, in which 
India may have borrowed from Greece, we can point out the 
following Greek terms which infiltrated into Indian astronomical 
and astrological texts: 

The names of the Zodiacal signs, used in the Brhajjataka 
of Varahamihira — Kriya (Mesa), Tavuri (Vrsa), Jituma 
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{ Mithuna ), Leya ( Simha ), Kullra ( Karkata ), Pathona 
{ Kanya ), Juka {Tula), Kaurpya ( Vrscika ), Tauksika 
( Dhanus ), Akokera {Makara),Hrdroga { Kumbha ) andlttha 

{Mina). 

Other examples of borrowed Greek terms are as follows: 

lipta (minutes), hora (hour, horoscope), dreskana or drkkana 
(deccan), apoklima (inclination), kendra (anomaly), 
jyamitra (chord), etc. 

The respectful eulogy of the Greeks in the domain of astronomy, 
articulated by some eminent astronomers of ancient India, bears 
ample testimony to the fact that the latter were heavily indebted to 
the former. Garga and Varahamihira speak of their admirable 
knowledge, and go so far as to declare that, though they are 
mleccha s (degraded people beyond the four castes and four stages 
or life), they deserve honour like rsis (sages). 

It has been stated, on good grounds, that there was Babylonian 
influence on the planetary theory of Aryabhata I. There is evidence 
proving the impact of Babylonian astronomy on the computation of 
lunar motions, as dealt with in the Vasistha-siddhanta. 

In the history of astronomy, India is not only a taker but also a 
giver. 

Sino-Indian contacts in matters, religious and cultural, date 
back to a period about the beginning of the Christian era. These 
contacts got a fillip from the time of Yuch-Chi Dharmaraksa (third- 
fourth century ad) and the Kasmlrian Kumarajlva (fourth-fifth 
century ad). In the following centuries many Buddhist scholars 
from India went to China mainly to propagate Buddhism, and also 
to disseminate secular learning such as astronomy. It is interesting 
to note that the catalogue of the Sui dynasty (ad 610) mentions a 
number of Brahmanical works on astronomy. In the seventh century 
ad, we learn of an Astronomical Board at Chang-Nan. There, Indian 
siddhantas, attributed to Gautama, Kasyapa and Kumara are said 
to have been taught. From about the eighth century ad, the 
navagraha (nine planets), Rahu-Ketu theory of eclipse and some 
other matters of Indian astronomy started appearingin the Chinese 
astronomical literature. 
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The Arabs came into contact with Indian astronomy as early as 
in the reign of Caliph al-Mansur, when an Indian astronomer 
visited his court. He brought with him planetary tables, texts for 
the calculation of eclipses and other matters of astronomical 
importance. Abu-Mashar, an astrologer of Balkh, mentions an 
Indian astronomer from whom he learnt about Indian great cycle of 
kalpa. At the behest of al-Mansur, Brahmagupta’s Brahmasphota- 
siddhanta and Khanda-khadyaka were rendered, with the co- 
operation of Indian scholars, into Arabic by Muhammad ibn Ibrahim 
al-Fazari (d. 796 or 806) and also by Ya’qub ibn Tariq (d. 796); the 
translations were named Sindhind and Arkand. 

From al-Biruni we come to learn that the Zik-i-Shatro-ayar, 
(the Pahlavi astronomical tables) was based on Indian astronomical 
methods. Some of the notable works, influenced by Indian astronomy, 
are the Astronomical Tables by al-Khwarizmi (c. 840), Az-Zijal- 
Mukhtari of al-Hasan bin Misbah (c.870), Az-Zij al-Kabur of an 
Nairizi(c. ad 900), Mukhtasar az Zij of ibn as-Saffar (c. ad 1100). In 
the transmission of the knowledge of Indian astronomy to Arabia, 
al-Biruni played a great role. In his Ta’rikh al-Hind, al-Quanun al- 
Ma’sudi, he discusses Indian astronomy, astronomical methods, 
and compares and contrasts it with other systems. 

Elements of Indian astronomy spread in Latin Europe through 
the Latin translations of Islamic works. The most outstanding 
example is Adelard of Bath’s (c. ad 1142) translation of al- 
Khwarizmi’s astronomical tables in the version of the Spanish 
astronomer, Maslama al-Majriti. The stream of Indian astronomy, 
fed by the elements of Babylonian and Greek astronomy, flowed, 
through the channel of Arabic language, to the remote West as far 
as England. 
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Origin and Works 

The plant-kingdom is one of the richest creations in the world. Man 
was bom in the cradle of nature. Even when he was a cave-dweller, 
he fed on the fruits and roots of trees and plants, besides the meat 
of the animals they hunted. They were clad in barks after the period 
of nudity was over. The plant-world has played a vital role in the 
cultural and practical life of the people. The forests provided 
solitude to the Indian sages, who meditated on the meaning and 
ultimate goal of life; the results of their meditations are enshrined 
in the Upanisads and Aranyakas, the repositories of the highest 
truth, which is a source of inspiration even today. The attitude of 
admiration of the wise ancient sages towards forests is expressed in 
the well-known Forest Hymn of the Rgveda (X.146). 

Glimpses of the culture of asramas (hermitages) can be had 
from many works, prose, poetical and dramatic, of Classical 
Sanskrit literature, particularly the immortal drama, Abhijnana- 
sakuntalam of Kalidasa (c. fourth century ad). The Rcimdyana 
(present form c. second or third century ad) and the Mahabharata 
(final form c. fourth century ad) depict forests in connection with 
the exile of Rama and Pandavas respectively. 

The modern science ofEthnobotany is investigating the various 
uses served by the plant-world in human life. The most important 
service that trees render to us is the supply of oxygen without which 
we cannot survive. The leaves and barks of some trees and a 
number of herbs are used for preparing drugs which cure diseases. 
Moreover, trees protect riparian lands from erosion. 
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The ancient Indians learnt many lessons from trees. We are 
advised to learn tolerance and kindness from trees which, themselves 
suffering the scorching rays of the sun, give cool shades to those who 
seek relief under them. The tree does not withdraw its shade even 
from one who axes it. The famous social and religious reformer, 
Caitanya, looked upon trees as models of tolerance, and asked his 
followers to be even more tolerant than them. 

Naturally, therefore, the ancient Indian thinkers paid due 
attention to them, observed the different classes of trees, and 
prescribed means of their growth and of their protection from 
diseases as also from the negligent and mindless people causing 
harm to them. 

That the trees and plants have life and sensation was known 
even to the Vedic people. Rgveda (X.97.21) appears to hint at this 
fact. This Veda is generally assigned to a date around 1500 bc. The 
Manu-smrti, which is supposed to have evolved in the period 
between 200 bc and ad 200, is very explicit on this matter. It 
declares (1.49), in no uncertain terms, that antah-samjhd 
bhavantyete sukha-duhkha-samanvitah (these, endowed with 
consciousness within, have the sensation of pleasure and pain). 

We do not know whether or not any work, exclusively 
dealing with botany, was written in ancient India. There is, 
however, a Vrksayurveda which, as the title indicates, is on the 
diseases ofplants and their remedies. It is attributed to Surapala. 
A work of the same title is attributed to Parasara ( Journal of 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Vol. Ill, No. 2, 1961, pp. 85-6). While 
the date of the former is unknown, the latter is assigned to pre- 
Christian age by some, to c. twelfth century ad by others. The 
English translation of a Vrksayurveda, by N.N. Sarkar and 
R. Sarkar is reported to have been publised in Delhi. It should 
be noted that the Brhat-samhita contains a chapter, called 
Vrksayurveda-, this is the name also of chapter 282 of the Agni 
Purana (Calcutta, 1389 bs). Information about various branches 
of botany is available in works on Ayurveda, Krsi-s'dstra, 
Dharma^astra, Arthasastra, Purana, Jyotisa, etc. The following 
are some of the principal works throwing light on this science. 
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Bgveda (c. 2000-1500 bc) — X.97.15, 21; 117, 145, etc. 

Atharvaveda (later than the Rgveda) II.8.3, 8.7;X.7.38;XI.6.10, etc. 

Upanisads (c. 1000-600 bc) 

Brhadaranyaka, III. 9, IV.6.1 

Chandogya 1.1.2, VI. 12.1, 2 

Astadhyayi of Panini (c. fourth century bc) 

Mahabhdsya of Patanjali (c. second century bc) 

Mahabharata (present form completed c. fourth century ad), Santi, 
ch. 184. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra (c. 300 bc). Particularly adhikarana II. ch. 
24 ( sitadhyaksa ) 

Manu-smrti — c. 200 bc to ad 200. 1.46-49, 

Brhat-samhita of Varahamihira (c. ad 475-550). 

Puranas (the dates given below, are conjectural, and mostly in 
accordance with the Puranic Records by R.C. Hazra) 

Agni (ninth century ad), ch. 13, 70/194, 246, 248, 281; 282. 

Padma (between tenth and eleventh century ad), ch. 26. 

Matsya (third-fourth century ad), ch. 59, 154, 227; 91-5, 255-6. 

Varaha (between ad 800 and 1500 ), gokarna-mdhatmya. 

Visnu (earlier than sixth century ad) 4.25, 7/37-9. 

Bhagavata (lower terminus ad 500-650) — Skanda 3-10.19, 
20 

Caraka-samhita (c. first or second century ad) 

Sutra-sthana 1.36, 37, chs. 4 and 27 
tfarira-sthana III.22-6. 

Kalpa-sthdna V.3 
Susruta-samhitd (post-Caraka) 

Sutra-sthdna 1.23, XXXV.34-42, ch. XXXVIII 
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Sdrira-sthdna 11.39, III. 18, IV.20-3. 

Kamasutra of Vatsyayana (c. third century ad) 

Amarakos'a (c. fourth century ad) 

Vanausadhi-varga, 135. 

Bhumi-varga 8 

Kamandaki-nltisara (c. fourth-fifth century ad), XIV, 27-42. 

Krsi-parasara (not earlier than fifth century ad). 

Sarngadhara-paddhati (thirteenth century), ch. named Upavana- 
vinoda. 

&ukraniti (c. thirteenth or fourteenth century ad, according to P.V. 
Kane), IV.2.56., 57, IV.4.91-108, 113-14, 123-4. 

Besides the above works, some botanical information is available 
also in the following works: 

Hemacandra’s (1088-1172) Nighantusesa, 

Buddhaghosa’s Sumahgala-vildsini (commentary), 

Dhanvantari-nighantu, etc. 

For other works, B.N. Seal’s Positive Sciecnes, etc., may be 
consulted. 

The botanical information, gleaned from the above works, can 
be divided broadly under the following heads in accordance with the 
modern science of botany: 

Morphology, Plant physiology, Taxonomy, Ecology, 
Miscellaneous. 

Morphology 

This branch of botany is divided into external morphology and 
internal morphology or histology. Both these divisions were known 
to Indian scientists. External morphology appears to be found, for 
the first time, in the Atharvaveda. Trees of different descriptions 
are mentioned in viii.7 of this Veda; e.g., trees with spreading 
branches ( visakha ), those with leaves having long clusters ( mahjari ) 
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those having only one sheath ( ekasungah ), those which are bushy 
(stambini), those which expand ( prastrnatih ), those which creep 
(pratanvatih), those having many stalks ( amsumatlh ) and those 
which are knotty or have joints (kandinih) (AV, VIII. 7). The different 
parts of a plant are mentioned in the Vajasaneyi-sarhhita (22.28), 
and the Taittiriya-sarhhita (VII. 3. 20.1) state the different parts 
m akin g up a plant. These are mula (root), tula (panicle), kanda 
(stem), vals'a (twig), puspa (flower) and phala (fruit). 

The other parts are skandha (corona), sakha (branch), and 
parna (leaf). Panini mentions different parts of a tree in different 
sutras. Patanjali mentions these together (1.2. 19). These are mula , 
skandha, phala and palasa (leaf). According to Panini (IV. 1.64), 
plants are named after the characteristics of their leaves, flowers, 
fruits and roots; e.g., s'arhkhapuspi (having flowers white like 
conch-shells), bahumull (having many roots), etc. From Panini 
(IV.3.43), we learn that plants and creepers were called after names 
of their flowering seasons, e.g. , vasantl kundalata, as illustrated in 
the Kas'ika commentary. 

The Visnu Purana (VII. 37-9) mentions the various parts of 
trees, namely, sprouts, roots, trunks, leaves and flowers. Parasitic 
plants, growing on trees, were not unknown in ancient India. 
Mushroom is mentioned in Susruta’s sutrasthana (Chp. 46). From 
the mention of eka-patra, dvi-patra, tri-patra and sapta-parna, it is 
clear that, in those times, leaves, both single andjoint, were known. 
In accordance with their shape, the leaves were variously designated 
as as'va-parnaka ( Shorea robusta), musika-parni ( Salvinia ), etc. 

The different stages in the growth and bloom of flowers are 
differently named. Before blossoming they were called koraka, 
kalika; when blooming they were styled kutmala, mukula. When in 
full bloom, they were described as sphuta, vikaca, etc. 

The use of words like bija-kos'a (seed-vessel), s'asya (endosperm) 
and blja-patra (cotyledon) demonstrates that different parts of 
seeds were not unknown in those far-off ages. 

Gross histology was very well-known. The people knew of the 
existence ofthe wood and pith inside the trees. In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (Ch. Ill — Brahmana ix), the bone, flesh marrow and 
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nerve of the human body have been stated to be like the wood, 
Sahara f pith and fibrous tissue of the tree. Gunaratna, in his 
commentary on the six philosophical systems, observes that, like 
the wounds on human body, those on trees also can be healed up by 
the application of medicaments. 

Plant Physiology 

In his commentary on the Sad-dars'ana-samuccaya, Gunaratna 
holds that, as human body is nourished by milk and other articles 
of food, so also fertile land and water contribute to the nourishment 
oftrees. Want of proper nutrition impairs both human body and the 
body oftrees. It is with their roots, corresponding to human mouths, 
that trees absorb the sap; this is why they are called padapa (that 
which drinks with foot). The intake of food by trees and plants, the 
distribution of food over their different parts; assimilation of food 
and the vital role played in the matter by wind — these have been 
beautifully described in the Mahabharata (Santiparva — Ch. 184). 
These are fully in accord with the modem science of Botany. 2 

Works such as th eArthasastra, Brhat-samhita and AgniPurana 
contain rules for planting trees. The people used to believe in the 
benign and malign influences of stars on the planting of trees. 3 
Different seasons are supposed to be good for planting different 
kinds of saplings. According to the Brhat-samhita, winter is the 
best season for planting trees whose branches have not grown. 
Dewy season and the rainy season have been prescribed for planting 
respectively those trees which have grown their branches and those 
whose branches have become nature. Besides growing trees from 
seeds, the ancient Indians knew the process of growing trees from 
the cut branches as well as by grafting the branch of one tree to that 
of another. Trees grown by planting the branches cut from other 
trees are called kanda-ropa in the Brhat-samhita. Two methods of 
grafting appear to have been adopted. The branch of one tree used 
to be grafted to the root or trunk of another tree. While planting 
trees, sufficient space was kept between them so that the root of one 
could not be mixed with another resulting in damage to them. 4 
Watering has been prescribed for the growth of plants. The proper 
time for watering is morning and evening in summer and afternoon 
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in winter. In the rainy season, water should be sprinkled only when 
the earth is dry. 

The ancient botanists knew various methods of keeping the 
ground fertile and sappy; they knew quite well that trees and plants 
draw sustenance from the earth. There are elaborate rules regarding 
this matter in the Brhat-samhita, Agni Purana and Upavana- 
vinoda. The Atharvaveda 5 was perhaps the earliest treatise to 
contain such rules. An admixture of the prescribed quantities of 
sesame, goat’s dung, barley-powder, beef and water was regarded 
as a very effective manure. Cow-dung was considered to be a good 
fertiliser even in remote ages. 

The Brhat-samhita contains detailed procedure of preserving 
seeds. Seeds, mixed with ghi, are to be thrown into milk. The next 
day, they are to be separately kept. After repeating this process for 
ten consecutive days, the seeds have to be smeared with cow-dung. 
Then these have to be heated in pots full of the flesh of boars or deer. 
Such seeds will lead to the growth of flowering trees. A different 
method is prescribed for preparing the seeds with a view to growing 
trees rich in foliage. For the development of trees, particularly 
mango-trees, the washing of fish is to be sprinkled according to the 
Agni Purana (ch. 194). 

Diseases of plants and their treatment have been dealt with in 
the Brhat-samhita (chapter called vrksayurveda), Agni Purana (ch. 
281) and Upavana-vinoda . Gunaratna, in his commentary, has also 
dealt with the subject. Excessive increase or decrease of heat and 
violent wind are some of the causes of the maladies of trees. 
Yellowish colour of the leaves, under-development of the buds, 
dryness of the branches exuding juice — these are some of the 
symptoms of their diseases. A decoction of kulattha (Dolichos 
biflorus), masa (Phaseolus radiatus var Roxburghil ), mudga 
(P. mungo), tila ( Seasamum indicum ) and yava (barley) is to be 
applied to roots of trees in order to cure them of barrenness. As 
preventives of diseases, the following articles are prescribed for 
application to the roots of trees: mud mixed with ghi, milk mixed 
with fish and flesh. 

The sleep, 6 waking up and reaction to touch, etc., have been 
mentioned in Dharmottara’s commentary on the Nyayabindu and 
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Udayana’s Kiranavali. Gunaratna, in his commentary, has noticed 
the reaction to touch on the part of creepers and shrubs such as 
Mimosa pudica. He has further observed that, as the lotus blooms 
at sunrise and the lily at moonrise, so also some flowers bloom at 
particular times. 

In some treatises, 7 just as human beings trees also have been 
described as having infancy, childhood, youth, old age and death. 
Gunaratna mentions 10,000 years as the longest period of life of 
trees. Their death is attributed to disease and lack of food. 

As stated above, the ancient Indian was aware of the 
consciousness of trees. In the Bhagavata Purana (III. 10. 19, 20), 
trees have been declared to be threefold: ut-srotasah (taking sap 
upwards), avyakta-caitanya (with subdued consciousness) and 
antahsparsa (with inward sensation of touch). 8 According to 
Udayana, trees and plants have very slight consciousness. The 
Santiparvan of the Mahabharata speaks of their reaction to cold, 
heat, thunder, good and bad smell. 

The ancient Indians had some idea, though not scientifically 
accurate, of the process of procreation among trees as a result of the 
union of the male and the female species. The division, made by 
them, of trees into male and female is not based on scientific basis. 
According to Caraka, kutaja has male and female species. Those 
which have white flowers and bear large fruits are male. Those 
which have red or yellow flowers and bear small fruits are female. 

The idea of rotation of crops is found in the Taittirlya-samhita 
(V. 1.7.37) which is a very early text. 

Taxonomy 

In ancient India, trees were designated by terms which referred 
either to their external features or to their efficacy. For instance, a 
tree with curved flowers was called vakrapuspa ( Sesbania 
grandiflora), and as it contained property that could cure boils, it 
was called vranari (lit. enemy of boils or sores). 

The following classification of trees is found in ancient Indian 
works: 
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(a) Botanical classification, 

(b) Classification according to properties, 

(c) Classification based on food-value. 

BOTANICAL CLASSIFICATION 9 

In the IRgveda, 10 the earliest work of the Indo-Aryans, trees have 
been classified as phalinl (bearing fruits), aphala (not bearing 
fruits), apuspa (devoid of flowers) and puspini (having flowers). In 
the same Veda, the plant-kingdom has been divided into vrksa 
(tree), gulma (shrub), bhesaja (medicine), and lata (creeper). 

In the Dharmasutras, a twofold division of trees is discernible. 
The broad divisions are osadhi and vanaspati. Govindasvamin, 
commentator on the Baudhayana-dharmasutra, has sub-divided 
osadhi into vallyausadhi and trnausadhi; to the former class 
belong kulattha, etc., and to the latter vrlhi (paddy). 

Panini also appears to classify forests as: 

(1) Osadhi-vana — those producing herbs, e.g. Durva-vana, 
Murva-vana, etc. 

(2) Vanaspati-vana — those producing timbertrees, e.g., 
Devadaru-vana. (VIII.4.6). It should be noted that Panini 
uses the word vana in a twofold sense, namely natural and 
cultivated. Natural forests are like puragavana, misrakavana, 
etc. (VIII.4.4.) and cultivated groves are amravana, iksuvana 
etc. From Panini (IV. 1.49) and Katyayana’s Vartika thereon 
we learn that an ordinary forest was called aranya, while an 
extensive forest was known as vandnt. 

The following classification of trees and plants is found in the 
Manu-smrti (1.46-48): 

(1) Osadhi — a plant of this class withers after the ripening of 
fruits. 

(2) Vanaspati — Any tree or that which bear only fruits, but not 
flowers. According to a lexicon, vanaspatirvrksamatre vina 
puspa-phale drume. Scientifically speaking, the absence of 
flower is only apparent, not real. 
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(3) Vrksa — That which bears flowers and fruits. 

(4) Gulma — Shrub. 

(5) Trna — Grass and grass-like plant. 

(6) Pratana — Plants with tendrils. 

(7) Valli — Creepers entwining a support. 

According to the Sutra-sthana (1.36-7) of Caraka-samhita, 
trees and plants are of four classes: 

(1) Vanaspati — Those bearing only fruits, but not flowers. 

(2) Vanaspatya — Trees bearing flowers followed by fruits. 

(3) Osadhi — Those producing herbs. 

(4) Vlrudh — Same as lata and gulma above. 11 

Susruta’s classification is like that of Caraka. 

In the BhagavataPurana (III. 10. 19), the classification is as 
follows: 

(1) Vanaspati — See above. 

(2) Osadhi — See above. 

(3) Lata — Corresponding to valli of Manu above. 

(4) Tvaksara — Those whose bark is very tough; e.g., bamboo. 

(5) Druma — Those which bear both flowers and fruits. 

In the Upavana-vinoda (verse 43), trees and plants have been 
divided into four kinds: vanaspati, druma, lata and gulma. In the 
same context, these are stated to grow from seed, stem and bulb. 
The mango-tree, the jackfruit tree, etc., grow from seeds, the 
sindhuvara, tagare, etc., grow from stems. Rasona, kuhkuma, etc., 
grow from bulbs. Dadima, mallika grow form seeds and stems. The 
lotus and some other plants grow from seeds and bulbs. 

In Vaisesika philosophy, Prasastapada gives the following 
classification: 

Trna, osadhi, lata, avatana, 12 vrksa and vanaspati. 

The following classification is found in the Vanausadhi-varga 
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and Vaisya-varga of the Namaliiiganusasana : 

(i) Kasthadaru — Those which bear fruits and have trunks. 

(ii) Ksupa — Those having short roots ( silpha ) and branches. 

(iii) Lata 

(iv) Osadhi 

(v) Trna — Bamboo belongs to this class. 

(vi) Trna-druma — Trees such as coconut, date and areca-nut 
trees. 

CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO PROPERTIES 13 

Caraka, in sutrasthana (iv) broadly divides trees and plants into 
purgative and astringent. According to him, 600 species belong to 
the first class and 500 to the second. The latter class has been sub- 
divided into ten groups (varga), 14 Susruta has divided ( sutra- 
sthana XXXVIII) the entire plant-kingdom into 37 classes (gana ). 

CLASSIFICATION BASED ON FOOD-VALUE 
Caraka’s classification is as follows ( sutra-sthana XXVIII) 

(i) Dhanya-varga ( Graminaceae ) — Those corns which have 
husk. These have been sub-divided into 11 varieties; e.g., 
s'ali, vrlhi, yava, godhuma, etc. 

(ii) &amldhanya-varga ( Leguminoseae ) — twelve kinds of corns, 
viz., mudga, masa, etc. 

(iii) Saka-varga — eighteen varieties of vegetables belong to this 
class. 

(iv) Phala-varga — Those bearing fruits. 

(v) Harid-varga (green class) — ardraka ( Zingiber officinale), 
mulaka ( Raphanus sativus ), Palandu and Lasuna (Allium 
cepa and Allium sativum ), etc., belong to this class. 

(vi) Aharayogi-varga — Oils of sesame, mustard, etc., belong to 
this class. 

In his sutrasthana, Susruta’s classification is as given below: 
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(i) salidhanya, (ii) sastika, (iii) vrihidhanya, (iv) kudhanya- 
varga, (v) vaidala, (vi) tila, (yiDyava, (viii) simba, (ix) phala-varga, 
(x) saka-varga, (xi) puspa-varga, (xii) udbhid-varga, (xiii) kanda- 
varga, (xiv) taila-varga and (xv) iksu-varga. 

The Namalihganusasana mentions a number of corns and 
condiments as articles of food and commerce. 

The following classification occurs in the Bhdvaprakasa : 

(i) Haritakyadi-varga, 

(ii) Karpuradi-varga, 

(iii) Guducyadi-varga, 

(iv) Puspa-varga, 

(v) Vatadi-varga, 

(vi) Amradiphala-varga, 

(vii) Dhanya-varga, 

(viii) Saka-varga, 

(ix) Taila-varga, 

(x) Iksu-varga. 

Ecology 

The growth and development of trees depend, to a great extent, on 
climate and the nature of the soil. According to nature, soils have 
been divided by Caraka ( kalpa-sthana I), into the following classes 
and the names of the trees and plants growing on them have been 
mentioned by him: 

I. Jahgala (Arid) — The trees growing on such lands are called 
Xerophytes in modern science; e.g., khadira C Acacia catechu), 
sdla ( Shorea robusta), vadarl ( Zizyphus jujuba ). 

II. Anapa (marshy) — Trees growing on such a soil are called 
Hydrophytes and Hygrophytes; e.g., hintala ( Phoenix 
pa ludosa). 

III. Common soil — Trees of the Mesophytes class grow on such 
soil; e.g., vanaspati, vanaspatya, etc . 15 
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The classification of soil is similar in the Upavana-vinoda and 
Susruta-samhita (sutra-sthana, 35). Some ecological information is 
found in the Brhat-samhita (ch. 54) and Namalihganus&sana 
(svarga-varga). 

The ancient Indians used to believe that, in the order of 
creation, trees and plants preceded the creatures. 1 * 3 Botany was 
regarded as a science to be learnt. This science was utilised in 
various ways in practical life. By means of botanical knowledge the 
future growth and availability of crops could be forecast. 17 From 
certain signs in the trees and plants, excessive rainfall or drought 
could be predicted. In agricultural operations, the knowledge of 
Botany served useful purposes, as is borne by such works as the 
Brhat-samhita and Krsi-parasara. 

From the foregoing pages it is abundantly clear that botanical 
speculations started in India in hoary antiquity. In fact, India 
cultivated this science, in howsoever rudimentary a form, at a time 
when most of the ancient lands , including Greece and Rome, did not 
have much idea of it. The Rgveda attests the high antiquity of this 
science in India. 

There was remarkable progress in the medical science of India 
through botanical knowledge. The treatment of diseases with 
medicinal herbs is borne out by the Itgveda 18 and th e Atharvaveda. 
With the progress of medical science from the Atharvaveda 19 down 
to the age of Caraka and Susruta, the knowledge of the plant 
kingdom grew to an appreciable degree. From the Atharvaveda we 
learn that trees and plants were used not only for the preservation 
and improvement of health but also for the acquisition of sons and 
warding off the influence of evil spirits. 

The science of Botany and trees played a vital role in the life of 
the people in various other ways too. 20 Trees were utilised for 
making dress, furniture and vehicles. In some religious festivals, 
the use of certain trees and plants was indispensable. Trees also 
provided the people with materials for trade and commerce. These 
were also some reasons why the science of botany had to be 
cultivated. 

In modern times, the American Botanist, Luther Barbank, 
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made astounding contributions to this science by bringing into 
existence some botanical products out of a combination of several 
things. 21 India can justly feel proud of the fact that the creation of 
botanical marvels was not absolutely unknown in this country even 
in the remove past. The Brhat-samhita (ch. 54) and Upavana- 
vinoda contain evidences of this fact. For instance, in the latter 
work, we find a process of producing fragrant flowers in a tree that 
bears odourless flowers. To the root of such a tree is to be applied 
earth mixed with fragrant flowers . Then a decoction, made with the 
bark .of the trees called dhava ( Grislea tomentosa or Anogeissus 
latifolia) and khadira (Acacia catechu), is to be sprinkled and the 
tree should be smeared with ghl and fumigated with the smoke of 
incense. We are informed that red cotton may be grown in the very 
tree in which white cotton grows. 

In ancient India, the art of grafting plants was well-known. The 
matter has been dealt with by P.K. Gode. 22 

Arthasastra and Ethnobotany 

The Arthasastra of Kautilya (c. fourth century bc) contains copious 
information about ethnobotany. We give here some ideas about the 
various uses ofplants according to this work. For details, the reader 
may consult the book Ethnohiological Information in Kautillya 
Arthasastra, P. Sensharma, Calcutta, 1998. Besides the contribution 
of the plant kingdom to materials for food and fodder, to the welfare 
of humans and animals, to pharmacognosy, pharmacology and 
pharmacopoea to agriculture, this work dwells also on the use of 
plants for military purposes. For example, there are references to 
the use of branches of trees, canes, bamboos, etc., for hitting the 
enemy as well as for self-defence. Maces, clubs, bows and arrows, 
etc., and other weapons, both for offence and defence, were made of 
plant materials. Plants are stated to have been used in setting fire 
to the forts and camps of the enemy. Certain types of shields, e.g., 
petl talamula, kavata, etc., appear to have been made of materials 
derived from plants. Some plants were used in biological warfare. 
For instance, a kind of poisonous smoke, caused by burning, inter 
alia, the roots of kali ( Tragia involucrata), satavari Asparagus 
racemossus ), etc., might be used against the enemy. Some plants 
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Notes 

1. The portion just below the bark 
2 See G.P Majumdar, Vanaspati , pp 31-3. 

3, C.f. Bfhat-samhitd, chap 54 

4. Vide^m Purana, 281/8-9 

5 11.8.3. 

6. The contraction of leaves at night has been described as their sleep. 

7. E.g Gunaratna’s commentary. 

8. For the consciousness of trees and plants, see G.P. Majumdar, Vanaspati , 
pp. 53-8. 

9 Only a few of the works are mentioned here. For a detailed account, see G.P. 
Majumdar, Vanaspati , pp 79-89. 

10 X.97.15 

11. Vide Cakrapani’s commentary 

12. Same as Gulma 

13. For the names of trees healing diseases, occurring in ancient Indian works, 
see K Biswas and E. Ghosh, Bharatiya Vanausadhi (in Bengali), Calcutta. 

14. See G.P. Majumdar, Vanaspati , pp. 90-8. 

15. For meaning, see above. 

16. Cf. Chandogya Upanisad, 112, and Ramayana (Uttara-kanda, canto 72) 

17. Cf. Brhat-samhita , ch. 29. 

18. VII. 18; X.145, etc. 

19. 1/2, 3, 23, 24; II/7, 25; IV/17, 18, 20, 37; V/4, 14, 15; VI/85; XIX/39, etc. 

20. For details, see G.P. Majumdar, Some Aspects of Indian Civilisation , etc. 

21. For example, he produced a fruit called Primus-berry out of a combination 
of Black-berry and Rasp-berry. Some such marvels are associated also with 
the names of Lysenko and Michurin. For details about this topic, see 
Harwood New Creations in Plant Life , 1905. 

22. Indian Culture , Vol. XIII. No. 1, 1946. 
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Popular Beliefs and Practices 


The approach of the writers in ancient India was mainly elitist. But, 
occasionally we have glimpses of the ideas and practices of the 
common people right from the Vedic age. We shall briefly deal with 
the subject. For this purpose, we shall utilise not only Sanskrit 
literature, but also Pali, Prakrt and Apabhramsa literatures. 

Evil Spirits in General 

In the Rgveda (henceforth RV), (X. 97 . 146) we find peculiar ideas of 
the people about forests. These were believed to be haunted by 
dangerous spirits. In some contexts (RV, X.14.9), we find the belief 
that ghosts move about in cemeteries. The evil spirits, called 
kimidins were believed to cause diseases and spoil cows’ milk (e.g., 
Atharvaveda, henceforth AV, 1.7, 0.9, XVI. 1). 

The Ramayana (e.g., 11.10.29-30, 11.58.34, II.60.1) lays down 
the following characteristics of people possessed by ghosts: long 
sigh, tremor in body, impairment of memory, unconsciousness. 
Belief in ghosts appears to have been widespread in the age of 
Arthasastra also ( vide IV.3.40-1, V.2.41, XIII. 2.21-35). The 
Harsacarita (Ch. II) refers to the practice of driving away ghosts by 
white sesame. It also mentions (Ch. V) the recitation of an 
incantation, called mahamayuri for the same purpose. Bhavabhtiti’s 
Malatimadhava (IV V) refers to the practice of offering fresh meat 
for appeasing ghosts in the cemeteiy. It also mentions the custom 
of offering the flesh of a virgin girl to goddess Camunda for this 
purpose. 
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The Khettupama (pp. 1-9) of the Petavatthu commentary 
mentions a tree-spirit who stole away a maiden, called sulasa. The 
dharanls, belonging to the Buddhist Mahayanist literature, are 
protective spells designed to ensure well-being after destroying evil 
forces. From the Losaka Jataka as well as Asilaksana-jataka, we 
learn that an evil spirit, called kalaparnl, was believed to cause 
mischief, and people were supposed to be possessed by it. In the 
latter, we find the following procedure of exorcism. At first, a circle 
is drawn. Then, a bed is spread over a corpse. The person, supposed 
to be possessed by the aforesaid kalakarni, is made to lie down on 
it. Finally, the person is bathed with 108 pitcherfuls of Ganga- 
water. 

Personified Evil Forces with Grotesque Features 

People’s imagination did not rest by merely conceiving ethereal evil 
spirits. It went on creating mental images of certain malevolent 
forces with grotesque forms. In the Vedic age, some such forces are 
conceived as red, having horns in hands and heads; the front 
portions of their feet are turned backward, and heels forward. One 
has one thousand eyes. Those, belonging to the class of Muradeva, 
Eire throatless. The terms Muradevi or Sahamula (RV, III.30.17) 
seem to suggest that they were in the forms of roots of trees. In the 
Rgveda (e.g., 1.35.10, VII.104.15,X.14.9, etc.) we meet with demons 
with three heads, six eyes, three feet, red complexion, etc. 

It was a belief that some malevolent forces wandered in the 
forms of dogs, owls, hawks, etc. A class of demons, called kimidin 
(e.g.,RV, VII. 104.2. X.87.24), was supposed to move about shouting 
him idam, kim idam (what is this? what is this?) Another class of 
demons, called ksvirhka (e.g., i?V,X.87.7) was thought to be shouting. 
Krtya (e.g., R V, X.85.28, 29) and Nirrti (e.g .,RV, 1.38, X.10.11, etc.) 
were believed to be demi-goddesses causing injury or mischief. 

Bad Dreams 

Bad dreams have been dreaded throughout the ages since Vedic 
times. IntheRgveda, (X.164.12) a distinct deity, called duhsvapna- 
nasana (Destroyer of bad dreams) has been conceived. The entire 
hymn is a prayer for getting rid of the evil effects of bad dreams. In 
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RV (V.82.4) there is a prayer to God Savitr (Sun) for the above 
purpose. Protection has been sought from Varuna (RV, 11.28.10). 
For matters, relating to bad dream, the following texts may be 
referred to £7 (VIII.47.14-18; X, 36.4, X.37.4). The Samaveda (ch. 
II, Aindra Kanda, hymn 7) also reflects the faith that sun-god can 
destroy the effects of bad dreams. There are charms against bad 
dreams in the Atharvaveda too (e.g., XVI.5, IV.5, IV.17.5). The 
practices for averting bad dreams are given in the Kaus'ikasiitra, 
Kanda 48, 9-13. 

According to the Aitareya Aranyaka (III.2.4), the sight of the 
following in dreams is inauspicious: 

Dark man with black teeth, such a man killing the dreamer, 
a boar killing him, an ape jumping on him, wind carrying 
him swiftly, having swallowed gold he vomits it, drinking 
honey, chewinglotus-stalks, carryingone (red) lotus, driving 
a herd of assess or boars, wearing a garland of nalada 
flowers, flowers, driving a black cow with a black calf 
towards the south. 

The Ramayana (e.g., II.4.17, III.73.33, V.27.6, VI.33.28) mentions 
both good and bad dreams. 

The following creatures and things, seen in dreams, were 
believed to portend evil: 

According to the Matsya Purana (242.15-20), the bad effects of 
dreams can be averted by the following practices: 

According to the Bhujabala-nibandha (p. 304) the sight of all dark 
objects, in dreams, excepting cow, image of god, elephant, horse and 
brahmanas, is ominous. 

Monkey, beating by a dark woman, going southward on an 
ass-cart, wearing a garland of red flowers, flaming meteor, 
falling of cow-dung from above a hill into a pit, drying of an 
ocean, fall of the moon on the earth, all-engulfing darkness, 
cracking of the ground, withering of a tree, emission of 
smoke from the peak of a hill. 

The ominous dream of demoness Trijata ( Ramayana , 
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Sundara-kanda, Canto 27; Mahabharata, Vana-parva, ch. 

280, verse 64-5) is well-known. Among the evil omens about 
Havana, seen by himself, were: he had red garments, his 
fall on earth from his aerial car, riding an ass-drawn cart, 
etc. 

declaring the dream to another, sleeping after seeing it, 
bath with water mixed with the viscous sediment of oily 
substances, homa with sesame, honouring brahmanas, 
eulogy of Vasudeva, worshipping Him and hearing the 
story of the liberation of Gajendra. 

Some Buddhist Jatakas, e.g.,Mahasvapna (77), Lauhakumbhl 
(314), Astasabda (418) refer to the performance of a sacrifice 
designed to transform bad dreams into good ones. In the 
Lauhakumbhl , we find that, in such a sacrifice, the meat of four of 
each of the following classes of creatures had to be offered: elephant, 
horse, bull, human being, sparrow. 

The Bhavisyatta-kaha (Dalai and Gune) refers (1. 14) to belief in 
the good and bad effects of dreams. 

It is interesting to note that, in many ancient countries, dreams 
were supposed to indicate future events. For example, the Chaldean 
astrologers and interpreters of dreams were highly respected in 
Babylonian and Assyrian courts. Plato, in his Timaeus (ch. 46, 47), 
regards dreams as prophetic visions. The Muslims have the science 
oitabir or interpretation of dreams ( vide JRAS, Old Series, Vol. 16, 
pp. 118-17). 

As there were bad dreams, so were good dreams too. 
Consideration of space forbids accounts of them. 

Magic and Miracle 

Some ancient works testify to the people’s belief in magical practices 
and miracles. Some such beliefs are found, even in modem times, 
among some tribes and other backward people. 

The RV contains charms and magical practices designed to cure 
diseases, curb raksasas, revive a dying person, counteract the 
effects of omens and portents, bring back an animal that strayed 
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away from the herd, etc. RV (1.50. 12) reflects the curious belief that 
some human diseases can be transferred to other creatures and 
objects. The disease, called harimana (jaundice), was believed to be 
transferable to male and female parrots and to turmeric. It was 
believed that, through divine favour, a blind man could see and a 
lame man could walk (RV (II. 15. 7, IV. 19.9). Youthful vigour is said 
to have been restored, through divine favour, to the old and infirm 
Cyavana (R-V, 1.117.13, 118.6, etc.). 

We learn of wine flowing out of a horse’s hoof (RV, 1.110.8). In 
some hymns (e.g., RV, X.159.4), we read of the magical power of 
sacrifice in destroying enemies. Demons appear to have recited 
some mantras for inducing sleep among the inmates of a house (RV, 
VTI.55). An evil force was to be invoked for causing miscarriage to 
a woman (RV, X.122). 

The AV contains many magical practices, particularly those for 
causing mischief to the enemies. A portion of this Veda is called 
Abhicarika which contains curses and exorcisms against evil spirits, 
demons, wizards and enemies. The AV refers to the use of various 
kinds of amulets for driving away evil spirits, bringing others under 
control, acquisition of material prosperity, cure of diseases, averting 
evil, etc. Some important amulets are called vlrudh, satampuspa, 
trivrt, tilaka, janglda, s'atavara (AV, IV.20, V.28, VIII.5, etc.). A 
characteristic of the age of the AV is symbolical magic. Processes of 
some symbolical magic are laid down in the Kausika-sutra. For 
instance, a blade of grass, cut into two pieces, is to be thrown 
towards the enemy. The splitting of the grass indicates the division 
of the enemy-army and consequent dispersal (Kausika-sutra, 1.6.10). 
The burning of an iguana, after killing it, indicates the killing of the 
enemy (ibid., 40. 7.39, 54). Before starting for trade, a merchant was 
to place a ball of cowdung on the body of the priest and ask him — 
how is the day? If the priest answered that it was auspicious and 
conducive to fortune, then the journey was undertaken (Kausika- 
sutra , 1.15). The recitation of AV (V.13) was believed to destroy 
snake-venom. In this connection, the use of such words of unknown 
meaning as taimata, apodaka, aligi, viligi, uruguld, asiknl, etc., 
tends to indicate non-Aryan influence (vide AV, V.6, etc.). 

Tantra is a mine of magic and miracle. In this Sastra, we find 
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the use of magic for both benevolent and malevolent purposes. 
Among the good purposes, served by Tantric magic, are victory in 
dispute, prevention and cure of diseases, getting rid of idleness, 
making a dead man alive. The main result of malevolent magic was 
abhicara (causing mischief to enemies) which comprises marana 
(killing), utsadana (ruination), stambhana (causing paralysis), 
vasikarana (bringing others under control), vidvesana (causing 
enmity), uccatana (expulsion), mahahani-karana (causing serious 
damage). Some procedures are as follows: 

After cooking rice, a portion of it should be offered as 
bhutabali (offering to birds and beasts) in a lonely place. 
Then that rice is to be buried in a pit in the enemy’s house 
at midnight; this ensures the death of the enemy within a 
week. In order to bring a person under control, any one of 
the following things, consecrated with a mantra, recited 
108 times, should be given to the person concerned; by 
using it he will come under domination: 

Betel-leaf, a fruit, clove, a piece of cloth, etc. 

On a specified day, a human bone, measuring four fingers, should 
be collected. Towards the close of night, that person’s name is to be 
written on a bone which should be thrown into his residential 
house. By this his expulsion is ensured. Details about abhicara are 
available in, inter alia, the following works on Tantra: 

Saradatilaka (XXIII. 123-25), Saktisamgama, (Kali, 
VIII. 102-5). 

In the Arthasastra (IV.5.1-7) we find a class of people, called 
Manava who committed robbery by using magical methods. 

In the Kadambarl (Kale’s ed. 1928), it is stated (p. 338) that a 
kind of collyrium, called siddhanjana, when applied to the eyes, 
could enable the person concerned to visualise hidden treasure. 
There is mention of an incantation, called antardhana 
(disappearance), which was believed to make one invisible to others 
(ibid., p. 339). 

The Gaiidavaho (ed. N.G. Suru, 1965) testifies (1071) to the 
prevalence of abhicara. 
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The Katha-sarit-sagara of Somadeva is a mine of information 
on popular beliefs and practices. In this connection, one may lookup 
Penzer’s edition of Tawney’s Ocean of Story. Demon Maya was 
believed to have a vessel, a stick and shoes all of wonderful magical 
power (II, p. 22). The vessel became filled with whatever was 
wanted to be eaten. Whatever was written with the stick came to be 
true. It was possible, with the shoes on, to fly in the sky. 

In the Kevaddha Sutta (. Dlghanikaya I, pp. 211-23) we find 
magical practices by which miraches can be performed. There are 
means by which gods are clearly manifested to one with great 
concentration. The Valahassa Jataka (vol. II) refers to some 
shipwrecked mariners who escaped from a city of goblins with the 
help of a flying horse. The Dhammapada commentary (III, pp. 
134ff.) mentions flying through air on the back of a wooden Garuda 
bird. Accordingto the Campeyya Jataka (IV, pp. 451-68), Bodhisatta, 
born as a serpent-king, had magical power by which he could 
perform miracles. The Kathavatthu (ch. 21) deals, among other 
things, with iddhi (means supernormal potency). The 
Sumangalavilasini states that the Buddha performed double 
miracles at the gate of Savatthi. While fire was raging on the upper 
part of his body, water flowed down the lower part. In the 
Dhammapada commentary (III. pp. 113 ff.), the Buddha is stated 
to have created a girl of exquisite beauty by his miraculous power. 

The Karpuramahjarl, aPrakrt drama by Raj asekhara, reflects 
belief in magic; a magician is also mentioned. There are references 
to the carrying of a person by magical power (I), making flowers 
bloom out of season (II) and a magic car moving through the air or 
walls (IV). 

The Karakanda-cariu refers to a bamboo-clump (II.7) which 
grew from the eyes on a human skull, a horse flying through the sky 
(VTII.9), conjurers who could control demons by spells (11.12). 

Miscellaneous Superstitious Beliefs and Practices 

Superstitions of various kinds have been playing a prominent role 
in the life of the people from time immemorial. Omens and portents 
have been dealt with separately. We shall deal here with 
superstitions of a miscellaneous nature. 
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As in many other ancient countries, in Vedic India too we find 
traces of totemism. In the RV, some tribes are called matsya (fish) 
and aja (goat). They trace their origin from fish and goat respectively. 
Some sects of priests are named Gotama, Vatsa, Sunaka and 
Kausika; they claim their origin from the cow, calf, dog and owl 
respectively. 

Fetishism has been prevalent in some form or other ever since 
Vedictimes. For instance, tree-worship is mentioned in Samkhayana 
(1.15-16) and Kausitaki-grhy a- sutras (1.9.12). The worship of a 
palasa tree ( Butea frondosa ) was a must in the festival of 
Medhajanana (generating intellect or retentive memory). Tree- 
worship is also mentioned in the Ramayana (II.55.25-6). Also 
mentioned (11.25) is the worship of the hill, lake, season, sky, wind, 
etc. It was believed that forests had presiding deities (1.31.14). 

Madhuvidya can turn poison into nectar. (1.191.13) contains 
the idea that the recitation of the names of 99 rivers, can counteract 
poison. The same purpose is said to be served by 21 female peacocks 
and sapta-svasarah (seven sisters, i.e., seven rivers (RV, 1.191.14). 
A priest is believed to heal diseases by reciting mantras, (RV, X. 161, 
163). In AV, IV.90. 1-2, the priest assures the patient that he is going 
to take away the malady. The disease, called jalodara, commonly 
known as udari (accumulation of water in the belly) was supposed 
to be caused as a result of the transgression of the laws of God 
Varuna. A peculiar practice for curing the above disease was as 
follows . Certain specified herbs were taken near water. The severed 
heads of a sheep and a dog were thrown into water. Human hairs 
were tied to a bamboo top along with a worn out shoe AV - (11.29) was 
believed to remove thirst. 

The recital ofAV, VI.56 was considered to result in the shutting 
of the mouth of a serpent for good so that it could never bite any 
body. 

AV, 11.36, VI.60, etc., appear to provide remedies for a girl who 
fails to get a husband owing to some defects or any other reason. 

Some Vedic Sutra works refer to serpent-worship. Forinstance, 
in Sravana festival, it was customary to worship serpents with 
comb, collyrium, fruits, cosmetics, etc. (Paraskara-grhya-sutra 
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11.14.17, Samkhayana, IV.15.8, Apastamba, VII. 18.11). According 
to Baudhayana (III. 10.4), powdered rice, ghl, wheat, etc., boiled in 
sugarcane-juice, should be offered in such a worship. Th eArthasastra 
testifies (IV.3) to the prevalence of the worship of not only serpents, 
but also of fire, river, rats, etc., in order to get rid of the ravages 
caused by them. In this work, there are provisions for milching a 
cow and burning a torso, made of the powder of rice and some other 
grains, in a funeral ground. 

In the Mahabharata (Anusasana 127/3) we find that bath in the 
water, in which a cow’s horn was washed, was regarded as holy. The 
cow was looked upon as a deity and drinking cow’s urine was 
believed to cause internal purification (Sabha, 18/2). 

Accordingto somePuranas, e.g.,Kdlika, apart of the festivities, 
on the dasami day of Durgapuja, was s'abarotsava (borrowed from 
the tribe, Sahara?). It consisted in the participants’ smearing their 
bodies with mud and covering them with leaves and creepers and 
then abusing one another in filthy language. Chapter 142 of the 
Agni Purana contains various practices designed for skill in snake- 
charming, safe delivery of babies, acquisition of a son, etc. 

In some works of Classical Sanskrit, we find the custom of the 
father’s kissing the head of the son proceeding for a journey. The 
Kadambari (Kale’s ed., 1928, p.120) records the practice ofbuming 
the powder of a snake-slough and of the horn of a ram, mixed with 
the ghi of goat’s milk, for getting good results. Those who come to 
see a newly bom baby should touch water and fire, before doing so; 
this was believed to protect the baby from the evil eye {ibid., p. 121). 
For the same purpose, a tiger’s nail, covered with gold, was also kept 
hanging from the neck of the child. 

Omens and Portents 

As far as we know, belief in omens and portents existed in the past, 
and still exist among the people of all countries of the world. 
However scientifically developed a country may be, such beliefs 
cannot be eradicated from a section of its people. As for India, omens 
and portents have been a part of life ever since the Vedic times. We 
cannot say anything about the matter in the pre-Vedic period as we 
have no record. We find several Sanskrit words denoting omens and 
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portents; e.g., nimitta, adbhuta, utpata, sakuna (or apasakuna ), 
laksana ( as'ubha-laksana , durlaksana, alaksana, apalaksana, etc.), 
nirghdta, etc. Nimitta has been used to mean both good and evil 
omens. For example, in the Abhjhanasakuntalam (1.15), the king 
says that his arm is throbbing; this indicates something great to be 
acquired. Again, in the same work, Sakuntala expresses (V after 
verse abhyaktamiva, etc.) fear at the throbbing of her right eye, 
which, in the case of a women, indicates danger. Adbhuta has been 
explained as an event that did not occur before Prakrteranyatha 
utpatah. Utpata means something abnormal, sakuna appears to 
denote good omen. Monier-Williams mentions apasakuna to mean 
an evil omen. Laksana is used to denote a bodily sign indicative of 
good or bad luck. Upasarga is that which causes suffering. Nirghdta 
means the same as utpata above. 

The great importance, attached to omens and portents in 
ancient India, is proved by the fact that separate treatises and parts 
of some works are devoted to them, and prescribe ways and means 
for overcoming their influence. Th e Adbhuta- sagara of the Bengal 
kingBallalasena(c. ad 1158-70) deals with these topics exhaustively. 
These have been dealt with in some important Smrti works also; 
e.g., Caturvarga-cintamani (on Vrata) of Hemadri (thirteenth 
century), Madana-ratna (on Santi) of Madana Simhadeva (c. 
fifteenth century — first half). Several Puranas, particularly the 
Matsya (ch. 228), Visnu (ch. 2), Vayu (ch. 19), Brahmavaivarta 
(Ganesakhanda, 34), Agni (ch. 229), Padma (4), Visnudharmottara 
(2), Bhavisva (1), etc. 

Even the Arthas'astra of Kautilya contains information on the 
above matters. 

Some Tantric works, notably the Arya-mahjusrl-mulakalpa 
(ch. 20), Plthamala-mahatantra (ch. 21) throw considerable light 
on the beliefs relating to omens and portents. 

Varahamihira’s (c. ad 475-550) Brhat-samhita (ch. 85-95), 
Brhad-yogayatrd (ch. 16), which though dealing with astronomy, 
devote considerable space to these popular subjects. Even the 
renowned Ayurveda treatise, Caraka-samhitd (Indriya-sthana, ch. 
12 ) provides that the physician should observe some physical signs 
of the patient. Among other works, the Bhujabala (c. ad 1040-50) of 
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Bhoja deals with omens. Curiously enough, even the great Vedantist, 
Sankaracarya (c. eigth-ninth century), in his commentary on the 
Vedanta-sutra (III.24), mentions some omens. 

There are scattered references to omens and portents in many 
works of Classical Sanskrit literature. Belief in these things was so 
ingrained and widespread that it was considered necessary to write 
works devoted exclusively to them. Of such works, the most notable 
is the Vasantaraja-s'akuna (between c. ad 700-1100). Attributed to 
one Vasantaraja, it is divided into 20 sections of which section 5 
deals with auspicious and inauspicious things and sights, section 6 
with inauspicious and auspicious appearance, dress, gestures, 
speed, throbbing of limbs of men and women. Prognostications from 
the cries, sight, glance, movement, etc., of some birds, e.g., female 
cuckoo, swan, crane, cakravaka, parrot, peacock, vulture, owl, 
pigeon, cock, etc. Among the animals are dog, jackal, etc. The work 
was so popular that it was commented upon by Bhanucandra-gani 
who enjoyed the patronage of Akbar the Great (sixteenth century). 
The Vasantarajas'akuna was translated into Hindi. 

The poet-saint Tulasxdasa (ad 1532-1623) is credited with the 
authorship of two works, on these subjects ( vide G.A. Grierson, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, pp. 204 ff.). 

The Nimitta, attributed to Bhadrabahu, contains 26 chapters 
and nearly 1460 verses. 

We shall set forth some omens and portents mentioned in some 
prominent works right from the Vedic age. For this purpose, the 
omens and portents can be classified as follows: 

(a) Relating to natural phenomena. 

(b) Relating to human body. 

(c) Relating to birds, beasts, insects and other creatures. 

(d) Relating to dreams. 

(e) Relating to images of deities. 

(f) Relating to genetic aberrations. 

(g) Miscellaneous. 
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OMENS AND PORTENTS RELATING TO NATURAL 
PHENOMENA 

The AV (XIX. 19) mentions the following phenomena as portending 
evil: 

falling star, rise of a comet. 

The Kausika-sutra (ch. 13, Kandika 93) mentions, inter alia, the 
following utpatas: 

Shower of blood and other terrible things from the sky, 
spurting up ofwater in a waterless place, a comet darkening 
the Great Bear, fall of a meteor at daytime. 

Some utpatas, according to the Mahabharata (e.g., Sabha 80.28-31; 
Virata 39.4-5; Udyoga 84.5-9; Bhisma 2.20-3; Salya 23.22-3, etc.) 
are: 


lightning or thunder in the cloudless sky, fierce-looking 
cloud, unkindled fire, the moon without its spot, shower of 
flesh from the sky, fall of a mountain-peak, etc. 

Some of the utpatas, mentioned in the Ramayana, (e.g., Ayodhya 
4.17, Aranya 23.1-3, Yuddha 28.4-6, etc.) are: 

violently runbling grey cloud showering rain with blood, 
the sun looking like a firebrand, surrounded by a dark 
circle with red fringe, appearance of a torso near the sun, 
shaking of mountain-tops, fall of a ball of fire from the sun, 
flight of planets, etc. 

Some omens are stated to portend evil not always but at specified 
times. For example, the unnatural phenomenon of heavenly bodies 
being visible by day is not ominous in the months of Asvina and 
Karttika. 

OMENS RELATING TO HUMAN BODY 

From the AV (6.140) we learn that the appearance of teeth in the 
upper jaw of a child before those in the lower one portends danger 
to the lives of the parents. 

The throbbing of different limbs was looked upon as indicating 
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good or bad effects. The knowledge of prognostications from the 
movement or some characteristics of limbs appears to have been 
cultivated as Ahga-vidya by which some mean palmistry while 
others mean the interpretation of the throbbing of different limbs. 
Some marks on the palm and the body were regarded as ominous. 
For example, the Kas'ikd commentary (c. seventh century), on 
Panini III.2.53, mentions Patighnl panirekha or a particular line in 
the palm of a woman indicates that she will lose her husband. In the 
same context, it states jdyaghnas-tilakalakah, i.e., a black tila 
(mole, spot) on the body of a man indicates that he will lose his wife. 

The Ramayana (III. 69-2 1, VI. 65-50, etc.) mentions the following 
as inauspicious for men: throbbing of the left eye and left arm, lack- 
lustre face, hoarse vioce, agitation of mind. The following are 
auspicious for women (V.27.50-2, V.29.2-5): throbbing of the left 
eye, horripilated left arm and left thigh slipping off cloth. 

The Matsya Purana (241.1-14) deals with the effects of the 
throbbing of the various parts of the body; e.g. 

Part of body Result 

Top of head Acquisition of earth which 

may mean kingdom or land. 

Space between eyebrows Union with persons who are 
and nose dear. 

Back Defeat 

Chest Victory 

The Garuda Purana (ch. 63) deals with the auspicious and 
inauspicious physical signs. 

The Gatha-saptasatl (11.37) of Hala refers to the throbbing of 
the left eye of a woman as auspicious. 

It is interesting to note that, in Shakespeare’s drama, Othello 
(sixteenth century), Desdemona speaks about the itching of her 
eyes as a bad omen. 

OMENS RELATING TO BIRDS, BEASTS, ETC. 

The owl was regarded in the RV (11.42. 1, 3) as ominous. The cry of 
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the kapihjala (heath-cock, Franuslinus francolinus ) was believed 
to be auspicious. The pigeon was looked upon as the messenger of 
Yama (RV, X.165.4) and of the malevolent goddess Nirrti (X.165.1). 
According to the Kausika-sutra (46.4.6; 51.7) serious misfortune is 
indicated by the falling of birds like the crow, pigeon, etc., on the 
body of a person with flesh in the beak or by their dropping 
something from their beaks on him. 

According to the Ramayana, the following are ominous in the 
battlefield: sight of a jackal (III. 23. 10), fall of a torso near a person 
(IV.34.32). According to the same Epic, the following are inauspicious 
signs: 

horripilation on the body of camels, asses and snake, etc., 
tears rolling down their eyes, the presence of a snake in the 
kitchen, loud scream of birds facing the sun. 

The following are some other inauspicious omens according to this 
Epic: 

cry of a jackal vomiting fire, fall of a vulture on a chariot, 
horse stumbling on an even ground, unusual cries of birds; 
e.g., a crane crying like an owl, etc. 

According to the Mahabharata (Bhxsma III.65.74), the following 
are good: peacock, swan or crane following a person, chirping of 
auspicious birds like the peacocks and curlews to the right. 

The Brhatsamhita (ch. 92, 93) deals in detail with the 
prognostications to be drawn from elephants and horses. 

OMENS RELATING TO DREAMS. 

See Discussion on Bad dreams, supra. 

OMENS RELATING TO IMAGES OF DEITIES 

Belief in omens in connection with images of deities was widespread 
and very old. Our chief sources of information are: 

Atharvana-paris'ista (LXXII), Kaus'ikasutra (Kandika 105), 
Mahabharata (Bhisma 112.11), Matsya Purana (163.243), 
Visnudharmottara, Padma Purana (V.42. 137-8), Brhat-samhita, 
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Adbhuta-sagara, Caturvarga-cintamani ( Vrata ), Madana-ratna 

(santi). 

The inauspicious signs, relating to images, are mainly the 
following: 

Their fall, tremor, dance, laughter, weeping, closing and 
opening the eyes, scream, emission of snake, blazing, 
singing, perspiring, oozing blood, moving. 

Some of the evil effects indicated by the above are: 

drought, danger particularly from weapons, famine, 
epidemic, destruction of the king and his ministers. 

OMENS RELATING TO GENETIC ABERRATIONS 

The omens of this class have been mentioned as relating to both 
humans and animals. The main sources of information are the 

Kausikasutra (Kandikas 110, 111) Mahabhdrata (Bhlsma 
3.2-7), Matsya Purana (235.1-3), Visnudharmottara 
(11.140. 1-3), Brhatsamhita (45.51-4 ), Adbhuta-sagara (pp. 
559-69). 

Among the aberrations, relating to women, are the following: 

giving birth to monstrosities, twins, triplets, quadruplets, 
etc., delivery long before or after the due time, giving birth 
to eagles or peacocks. 

The birth of a female baby after the successive births of three males 
was believed to result in disastrous consequences. 

Extremely ominous were the following in case of animals: 

Birth of a cow-calf to a mare, of a jackal to a bitch, birth of 
twins to mares, camels, she-buffaloes andfemale elephants. 

MISCELLANEOUS OMENS 

According to the Kausika-sutra (Kandika 93), the following are 
some ominous incidents: wrangling of family members, two 
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ploughitares getting entangled, village fire burning a house, a 
bamboo splitting open with a sound, ajar splitting m a reservoir of 
water. 

It is stated, in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII.8.1), that if the 
land, on which a mound is raised, to commemorate the death of a 
person, is sloping to the north, it indicates the prosperity of his 
childem. Slope to the south forebodes their imminent death. 

Some of the omens, portending serious calamities to the 
householder, according to some Grhyasutras (e.g. Gobhila, III.3.29- 
34, Apastamba, VIII.23.8-10) are: 

falling of a bird’s dung on the body, falling of water on the 
body from the cloudless sky, being caught in a tornado, 
sight of a single jackal or a she-wolf. 

According to the Ramayana (VL58.39, VI.78.17), the dropping of a 
stick from the hand of a charioteer is inauspicious. 

According to the Mahabharata, the following are ominous: 

trees bearing fruits or flowers out of season, sudden fall of 
a flag, lack of lustre in fire. The spreading of the flame of 
smokeless fire to the right side was regarded as auspicious 
(Bhlsma III. 74). 

According to the Krsiparasara, the breaking of the plough, at the 
time of ploughing the field, forebodes the death of the master of the 
land. 

Upasruti (oracular voice or word) has been dealt with in the 
Vasantaraja-sakuna, mentioned earlier. The author states that, 
before undertaking any matter, one should carefully listen to and 
ponder over voices heard at nightfall or about the morning twilight 
when people scarcely speak anything. What a child says, without 
being prompted, is infallible. 
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Yuddha (War) 


Fighting has been a fact of life ever since the origin of mankind. The 
primitive people, for their very existence, had to fight with not only 
hostile people, but also for keeping at bay or killing ferocious 
animals which were menacing to their lives. In the hunting stage, 
when people used animal flesh as their food, animals had to be 
killed. The ruins of the Indus Valley Civilisation (c. 3000 or 2500 bc) 
reveal stone weapons. Coming to the Vedic age (c. 2000-1500 bc), we 
read about fight between the Aryans and the non-Aryans as also 
between gods and demons. The Epics, Ramayana (present 
form c. second or third century ad) and Mahabharata (present 
form c. fourth century ad) testify to organised wars. The Puranas 
and the Classical Sanskrit literature contain copious information 
about war and war-materials. 

There is no separate treatise dealing with various matters 
relating to war. There are a few works, entitled Dhanurveda or 
Dhanurvidya which are not comprehensive. To Usanas, Vyasa, 
Sadasiva are attributed works bearing the title Dhanurveda. The 
Dhanurveda prakarana of the Agni Purana, attributed to 
Vikramaditya, is only a paraphrase of the Dhanurveda of Sadasiva. 
It refers to the school of Vlresvara. A Dhanurveda is quoted in 
Ksrrasvamin’s (c. eighth century according to some, eleveenth 
according to others) commentary on the Amarakosa, as well as in 
th eAbhidhana-cintamani of Hemacandra (eleventh-twelfth century 
ad). ADJianurveda-cintamani is attributed to Narasiiiihabhatta. A 
Dhanurveda-samhita, attributed to Vasistha, has been printed, (1) 
with Hindi trs., Barantha, 1897, (2) with Bengali trs., Calcutta, 
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1922. The VisnuPurana (Wilson’s trs.VIII.67) mentions Dhanurveda 
as a distinct branch of knowledge. Among the works, incidentally 
throwing light on aspects of war, prominent are the following: the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra (c. fourth century bc), Mahabharata, Manu- 
smrti (present form evolved from c. second century bc. to c. second 
century ad). Some Puranas, to which references will be made in due 
course, throw considerable light on matters relating to war. Among 
other works, mention may be made of the Abhilasitartha-cintamani 
(also called Manasollasa), composed in Saka 1051 (ad 1129) by the 
Calukya King Somesvara; Kamandaka-nltisara (c. eighth century 
ad), Yukti-kalpataru attributed to Bhoj a of Dhara (eleventh century 
ad), Sukranitisara (c. thirteenth or fourteenth century AD, according 
to P.V. Kane, nineteenth century according to others). 

Besides purely literary sources, certain inscriptions refer to 
war and military matters. Some archaeological remains include 
weapons. 

It is noteworthy that some foreign sources, e.g., Greek, Chinese 
and Muslim throw light on warfare in ancient and medieval India. 

We shall attempt to give am outline of the subject, based mainly 
on the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Manu-smrti, Arthasastra and 
the Puranas. 

While there is enough of evidence about war on land, we get 
very little information about aerial and naval warfare in ancient 
India. In the Ramayana, we find Ravana carrying away Sita 
through the air, Ravana’s son fighting from behind clouds, Rama 
and Sita returning to Ayodhya in an aerial car, etc. Some Puranas 
refer to aerial fight. For example, the Markandeya (ch. 90) describes 
the aeiral encounter of goddess Candl with demon Sumbha. The 
word vimana, denoting aerial car, occurs, besides some Puranas, in 
several ancient texts, e.g., Raghuvams'a 7/51, 12/104, 13/1; 
Kumarasambhava, 2/45, 7/40, Vikramorvas'lya 4/43; Kiratarjuniya 
1111, etc. But, the above works deal with legendary themes. So, 
these cannot be taken as positive proofs of the existence of aerial 
vehicles in those times. But, the testimony of the Samarahgana- 
sutradhara (ch. 33, GOS, ed.) of king Bhoj a (eleventh century ad), 
a well-known historical personage, cannot, perhaps, be similarly 
brushed aside as imaginary; this chapter deals with the mode of 
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construction of various flying machines. Three movements of flying 
machines are mentioned as ascending, surveying vast areas in the 
space and then descending. It is also stated (31.45-74) that these 
cars fly so fast that only a faint drone is audible to those who are on 
the ground. These are spoken of as having different shapes — like 
elephants, horses, monkeys, some kinds of birds and chariots. An 
aerial car, made of light wood, is durable having mercury inside and 
fire at the bottom. It has two wings propelled by wind. It can carry 
several persons. 

As regards naval warfare, the textual evidence is meagre. In 
view of the vulnerablity of India, especially of south India, from the 
sea, it is quite probable that some sort of fleet for guarding the 
coastal region was maintained. But, the Arthasastra, while laying 
down the duties of the superintendent of boats or ships 
( Navadhyaksa , 11.28) is silent about navy or naval war. Book X of 
this work, called Samgramika, devoted to war, also does not 
mention navy. The following line in 11.28 deserves notice: 

amitra-visayatigah panya-pattana-caritropaghatikasca (Arth, 
11.28). 

(: nirghatayet , which is the last word in the immediately preceding 
line, is obviously understood here). Amitra-visyatigah has been 
interpreted by some as sea-going men of war belonging to the 
enemy. As a matter of fact, the above expression means any boat or 
ship (not necessarily men of war), laden with merchandise, heading 
for a belligerent country, should be destroyed. The context is about 
the realisation of toll and the destruction of those vessels which try 
to evade it or fail to abide by the rules of the emporium. Destruction, 
however, does not imply battle. The idea seems to be that the vessel, 
containing merchandise, should not be allowed to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and add to his resources. 

Of the ancient texts, the Manu-smrti clearly refers to naval war 
( yudhyed-anupe nau-dvipaistatha, VII. 192; at a place abounding in 
water, one should fight with boats and elephants). Another clear 
reference to such a battle is available in the Raghuvamsa in which 
Kalidasa states that king Raghu, in course of digvijaya , conquered 
Bengal which had a fleet ( nausadhanodyatan , IV.36). 
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In later times, naval war is referred to in some inscriptions and 
literary works . For example, the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription, 
eulogising Samudragupta (c. 330-80) refers to his conquest of some 
islands {vide Corpus Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 14); this implies the utilisation 
of navy. The same inscription (p. 217) contains a reference to a fleet 
ofwar-ships belonging to Jivitagupta II. From the Yuktikalpataru, 
mentioned earlier, we come to know of a kind of ship used for naval 
battle. 

Weapons 

The main weapons, used in ancient India, will be mentioned here. 
It should be noted that both the words astra and s'astra have been 
used to denote arms in general, though their derivative meanings 
are different. Astra, derived from the root as (to throw) primarily 
denotes a missile hurled at the enemy. S astra, derived from root sas 
(to destroy) may mean those which are hurled or held in the hand. 
We shall see that both these kinds of weapons were in use. 

In the Vedic age, the following were the chief weapons: 

Sara (arrow), ahkus'a (hook or goad), paras'u (axe), krpana 
(sword), vajra (stated to be made of ay as which may denote 
any metal, particularly iron), s'ataghnl. 

The above terms are used, for example, in the Rgveda (V.57.2; 
VIII.17.10; X.28.8; X.22.10; X.48.3); Taittiriya Samhita (or Black 
Yajurveda ). llsi, mentioned as a weapon in Rgveda (V.52.6, V.57.2), 
is of unknown description. Of these, vajra appears to denote any 
weapon destructive like the thunderbolt. Opinions differ about the 
exact meaning of s'ataghnl. The apparent meaning is that which 
kills one hundred persons (at one throw ?). May be that s'ata here 
was used to indicate a large number, and not precisely one hundred. 
According to some, it is a huge boulder with barbed wires on all 
sides, meant for being thrown from a high place. The name of this 
thing occurs at several other places, e.g., Ramayana (Yuddha 3/13; 
Sundara 2/11) Mahdbharata (Vana 169/16; 284/3, Adi 207/34); 
Drona 156/70; Kama 11/8; Salya 45/110, etc.) From the Vana-parva 
of Mahdbharata (284/31), it seems to have been fitted with wheels 
with a round stone within. 
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The Atharvaveda (14/6/6) appears to refer to a poisoned arrow. 

Of the various weapons, mentioned in the Ramayana (e.g., 
1.5.11, 1.27.8, 11.16. 2, 11.31.30, 11.52.11, III.12.20, 21; V.4.17, 21, 22; 
V.41.12, VI.7.3, VI. 9. 4, etc.) prominent are the following : 

Asani (perhaps the same as vajra, supra), asi (sword), rsti 
(double-edged sword), karmuka (bow), ksepani (a sort of 
missile hurled at the enemy?), khadga (sword), gada (mace, 
club), cakra (wheel), tomara (iron club or javelin), trisula 
(trident), dhanus (bow), pattisa (a kind of sharp-edged 
spear), parasvadha (hatchet, battle-axe), parigha (iron 
club in general; stick or club studded or tipped with iron), 
pas'a (noose), prasa (dart, barbed missile), mudgara 
(hammer, mallet, club, mace), musala (mace, club), vajra 
(see supra), sakti (spear, dart, lance), sataghni (see supra). 

In the above list, some words appear to mean the same thing. It 
seems such words denote different types of the same thing; the 
same weapons of different shapes may have been differently named. 

The arrow appears to have been the commonest weapon. There 
is mention of a variety of arrows; e.g., agnidipta-mukha (with fire 
at the tip), ardhacandra (crescent-shaped), aswisanana (with snake- 
shaped tip), karni (ear-shaped), kaka-mukha (with crow-like tip), 
ksura (like a razor), pahcasya (five-tipped), vyaghra-mukha (with 
the tip like a tiger’s face), and many other kinds. From certain 
contexts, e.g., VI. 64.25, it appears that, in some cases, the names of 
the heroes, using the arrows, were inscribed on them. The word 
yantrayudha (e.g., 1.5.10) seems to mean a missile hurled from 
machines. We learn of yantras (machines) placed in the hill-fort of 
Kiskindha (IV. 14.5). Huge machines for hurling missiles are stated 
to have been placed over the fort-gate of Lanka, (VI.3.12). Over the 
city-gate of Lanka, there was the sataghni too (VI.3.13). 

The Epic mentions (VI. 102.43-4) a powerful blazing weapon 
capable of drying up a sea or at least a part of it. It seems to be 
legendary. 

The Mahabharata, in which the great war is the main theme, 
naturally refers to a number of weapons and other war materials. 
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The principal sources of information, in this regard, are the following 
books (parvans) of the Epic : 

Adi 19/12-17; 32/12-14; 139/6; 227/25. 

Vana 20/33, 34; 21/2, 25; 42/4, 5; 169/15, 16. 

Virata 32/10; ch. 42. 

Udyoga 19/3, 4; 154/3-12. 

Bhlsma 16/9; 18/17; 46/13, 14; 58/3; 62/27; 76/4-6. 

Drona, ch. 146 and 177. 

The main weapons were as follows: 

Ahkusa (goad made ofiron); asmagudaka (rounded piece of 
stone), asi (sword), variously called visasana, khadga, 
tlksnadhara, durasada, srigarbha, vijaya, dharmapala, 
and nistrimsa ( vide Virata 42/6 and Nilakantha’s comment 
thereon, Santi, ch. 166). 

Twenty-one modes of wielding the sword have been mentioned 
(Drona 190/37-40; Kama 25/31, 32). Some swords are stated to have 
been overlaid with ornamental work in gold. 

Sheaths for swords appear to have been made of the leather of 
cows, tigers and of five-toed animals as also of gold. Perhaps the 
hides of rhinoceros and alligator igodha) also were used for this 
purpose (Virata, ch. 42, 43). 

The other weapons were: 

Bhalla — long, with curved tip (Adi 139/6 and Nilakantha’s 
commentary). 

Bhindipala — cubit-long arrow or a mace to be hurled by the hand. 

Bhusundi — a device, made of leather and rope, by which stones can 
be hurled (Adi 227/25 with Nilakantha’s commentary) 

Cakra — sharp-edged wheel. 

Cakrasma — a wooden mechanism which, while turning round, can 
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throw even big slabs of stone (Adi 227/25, Nilakantha’s 
commentary) 

Dhanus — bow. 

Gada — see supra. (Udyoga 51/8). 

Hala — plough. 

Kacagraha-viksepa — a weapon which drags the enemy by his 
hairs, and brings him down to the ground (Udyoga, 154/5, 
Nllakantha’s commentary). 

Kampana — ? (Bhisma 76/6). 

Kanapa — a mechanical device of iron from inside which bullets, 
being hurled, spread on all sides (Adi 227/25, Nllakantha’s 
commentary). 

Karni — (Kama 81/12). The term occurs in Manu (VIL90) where 
Kulluka explains it as an arrow with ear-like blades. 

Ksura — a weapon with sharp edge, pointed tip and straight (Adi, 
139/6, Nllakantha’s commentary). 

Ksurapra — arrow sharp like a razor (Kama 25/36). 

Kulis'a — same as vajra (supra). 

Mudgara — see supra. 

Musala — see supra. 

Nakhara — a weapon sharp as nail. 

Nalika — a kind of arrow. 

Nardca — a sharp-edged, straight iron arrow (Adi 139/6 Nilakantha’s 
commentary). 

Parasvadha — see supra. 

Parigha — see supra (Adi 19/17 — Nllakantha’s commentary) 

Pasa — see supra (Udyoga 154/4, Nilakantha’s commentary) 

Prasa — see supra (Adi 19/12, Nllakantha’s commentary), Vana 42/ 
4). 
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Rathacakra — a chariot-wheel used as a missile. 

Rsti — see supra (Vana 20/34, Udyoga 154/2, Nilakantha’s 
commentary). 

Sakti — see supra (Adi 19/13, Nilakantha’s commentary). 

Sara — arrow. It appears to have been of various kinds, e.g., made 
of iron, bamboo. There is reference to bird-feather (probably 
of vulture), attached to the base of the arrow, and to the 
arrow-base, overlaid with gold. 

Sula — perhaps same as trisula (supra). 

Tomara — see supra (Adi 19/12, Nilakantha’s commentary). 

Tulaguda — ? (V ana 42/5 , Nilakantha’s commentary). It is described 
as a weapon, mounted on wheels, causing violent gusty 
wind and cracking sound (vayu-sphota and nirghata). 

Vipatha — a kind of broad-tipped arrow (Adi 139/6, Nilakantha’s 
commentary). 

Yamadamstra — ? Literally meaning the tooth of God of Death. 
Yasti — stick. 

In addition to the above, there are references to some other 
weapons. In Vana 154/45-8, we find asani. It seems to have been 
carried on an eight-wheeled conveyance to a certain place from 
which it was hurled towards the target which was burnt. The 
Udyoga (181/1-14, 184/10-14) mentions the following three classes 
of weapons: 

(i) Prasvapana — inducing sleep among the soldiers of the 
enemy. 

(ii) Prabodha — waking up the sleeping soldiers of the enemy. 

(iii) Brahmdstra — causing conflagration in the enemy camp. 

A strange weapon was the tvastra (Drona 18/11-15). It is stated 
to have caused the image of the person, using it, to be reflected on 
the face of the enemy. 

Drona ( 151/12-15) refers to an eight-wheeled mechanical vehicle 
used against the enemy. Vana (23/2-9) mentions ground-to-air, air- 
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to-ground and ground-to-ground missiles following the track of 
sound. The Saubhapura (Adi 57/12-14, 63/11-14) appears to have 
been a flying mechanical contrivance. 

The Manu-smrti (VII. 90) mentions ayudha (weapon), and adds 
the following adjectives: kuta, karni, digdha and agni-jvalita- 
tejana. The terms are explained by the commentator, Kulluka, as 
follows: Kuta means a secret sharp weapon covered with wood and 
the like. Kami stands for an arrow having an ear-shaped blade. 
Digdha means a poisoned arrow. The last term indicates an arrow 
with a blazing blade. Manu does not mention any other weapon. 

Some Pur anas contain information about weapons. In 
accordance with the mode of discharging weapons, the Agni (249/2) 
mentions four kinds, namely 

(i) Yantramukta — discharged from a machine. 

(ii) Panimukta — thrown by hand. 

(iii) Mukta-sandharita — thrown and held; e.g. , a noose which, 
while held in the hand, is hurled at the target. 

(iv) Amukta — not discharged or thrown; e.g., a sword. 

In places of the (iii) and (iv) above, the Matsya (215/40) reads 
muktadharita and vimukta. The last one, perhaps, denotes arrow 
and other weapons thrown at the target. One wonders why amukta 
(sword, etc.) is not mentioned. 

Some Puranas mention a few weapons, but do not describe 
them. It should be noted that, from different contexts, we learn of 
42 kinds of weapons. The principal weapons mentioned are 
agneyastra ( Vayu 88/124,135), ahkus'a (see supra), as'ani (Matsya 
162/31, supra), asi (same as khadga q.v.), bhindipala (Agni 252/15, 
Matsya 162/32 — see supra), bhusundi (see supra), cakra (Agni 136, 
236/29; Matsya 129/35. 217/32), gada (Agni 252/12, Matsya 162/31 
— see supra), khadga (Matsya 162/31, 217/30; Agni 245/17-27, 252 / 
1-4), krpana (Agni 252/17 — see supra), kulis'a (same as as'ani q.v.), 
kunta, kuthara (Matsya 217/31, same as paras'u q .v.),paras'u (Agni 
252/13 — see below), paras'vadha (Matsya 217/32 — see supra), 
pds'a (Agni 251, 252/6, 7 — see supra), pattisa (Agni 252/16, Matsya 
217/31 — see supra), prasa (Matsya 162/31, 217/32 — see supra), 
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sakti ( Matsya 135/76, 150/79, 151/22, 153/208, 160/22, 163/12, etc., 
217/32 — see supra), sataghnl ( Matsya 129/35, 162/32, 177/11, 217/ 
8 — see supra), satapatra, sula ( Agni 252/9, Matsya 129/35, 217/32), 
tomara C Matsya 217/29, Agni, 252/10 — see supra), trisula ( Matsya 
217/31 — see supra), vajra (Agni 236/29, 252/16; Matsya 162.31 — 
see supra). 

Agneyastra, mentioned above, obviously denotes fire-arms, but 
it is not known how it was. We have seen that Manu refers to a kind 
of arrow with blazing blades. According to some, it is a mythical 
weapon, so-called because it was believed to be presided over by 
agni (fire). 

The Mastya Purana mentions (153/138) a weapon called 
ayoguda. According to different scholars, it may mean (i) iron-ball 
hurled from a sling; (ii) iron-bullet, and (iii) iron. 

As regards bana or arrow, we learn of the following types of 
arrow-heads: 

Vatsa-danta — shaped like a calf s tooth. 

Karnika — ear-shaped. 

Satapatra — one hundred (does it mean many?) blades 

bundled together. 

Ardhacandraka — crescent. 

Gardhapatra — ? 

Cakra , described as a disc-shaped weapon, is stated to have 

eight spokes, sometimes with sharp-toothed edges. Its 

functions in war are 

Chedana — piercing, bhedana — splitting, pata 
(causing one to fall down ?), Dayana (causing one to lie 
down ?). 

We get a fairly detailed description of the khadga or sword. That 
which is khati-khattara-jata (Agni 245/21) is beautiful; the Sanskrit 
expression is obscure. One, made at the place, named ^urparaka (= 
Supara to the north of Mumbai), is very strong. That, made in the 
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region, called arsika (?), cuts the body. The one, made in Bengal, is 
sharp and capable of cutting. Swords are stated also to be made in 
Anga (part of Bihar about Bhagalpur, including Monghyr). A sword, 
150 ahgulas (fingers) long, is the best. One, of half this length, is 
medium and a smaller one is the worst and should not be used. A 
sword, with its tip like a lotus-petal, and one with a round tip, are 
commendable. One, coloured like a crow or owl, is awkward and 
dangerous. Thirty-two modes of holding swords have been 
mentioned. 

Four functions of the krpana, mentioned above, are harana 
(causing loss of life?), chedana (cutting), ghata (hitting), 
baloddharana (?) and ayata (causing a wide injury?). Seven modes 
of wielding it have been mentioned. 

Ksepana(-ya), mentioned in Agni (252/16) and Matsya (217/29), 
appears to have been a sling or an instrument with which missiles 
could be hurled. 

Mudgara (Matsya 162,32, 217/31; Agni 252/14), variously 
rendered as hammer, mallet, club, mace, etc.) appears to have been 
a sharp weapon made of iron. Its functions in a battle are stated as 
follows: 

Tadana (beating), chedana (cutting), curnana (pulverising), 
plavana (? the ordinary meaning of flooding or inundating 
does not suit the context) and ghatana (killing). 

A weapon, called nalika, has been mentioned at some places. The 
following meanings of it have been suggested : (a) a kind of metallic 
arrow, (b) a sort of barbed missile, (c) a kind of gun, (d) arrow 
discharged with the help of a hollow tube (nalika). 

The above-mentioned paras'u is generally identified with 
kuthara (axe). According to Kautiliya Arthasastra (Book II, ch. 18) 
kuthara and parasu are of different kinds. The functions of the axe 
in battle are stated as follows : 

karala (causing gaping injury ?), ayoghata (hitting with 
iron ?), dams'a (?), upapluta (causing the enemy’s body to be 
smeared with blood ?), ksiptahasta (hurled by the hand), 
sthita (striking while held in hand ?), sunya (thrown into 
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the air so that it can fall on the enemy ?). 

As regards pas'a, it is described as ten cubits long and circular; the 
strings are made of karpasa cotton, muhja grass or bhagna-snayu 
(broken guts or bow-string). It may also be made of strong thongs. 
Thirty strings should be rolled into one. It is held in the left hand, 
and hurled at the enemy with the right. The modes of holding the 
noose in battle are stated to be eleven. The modes of throwing it are 
stated to be five. 

Sakti, mentioned above, is described thus. Resounding with 
golden or gold-plated bells, it is sharp and fierce. While falling 
down, it appears like a big fire-brand with sparks falling from the 
sky. It is shining and elevated at the top. 

Sarapahjara is interesting. Literally, it means a cage of saras 
or arrows. It probably means a number of arrows discharged from 
all sides so as to form a sort of cage with the target inside it. 

It should be noted that there is mention also of bahu-yuddha or 
duel fought with the hands only. The term niyuddha was used to 
denote close personal fight in which no weapons were used. It was 
a sort of wrestling bout, also called dvandva-yuddha and 
bahukantaka-yuddha. Such fights were ofvarious kinds, e.g., krta 
(torturing any part of the enemy’s body), susahkata (tightening the 
grip), sannipata (rubbing one’s body with that of the enemy, etc.), 
avadhuta (throwing away the enemy to some distance), pramatha 
(pressing the enemy very hard after felling him on the ground), etc. 
See Mahdbharata, Virata, ch. 13, Nilakantha’s commentary. The 
AgniPurana (252/19-23) mentions various modes of niyuddha. The 
term vimana in Agni (252/21) has led some scholars (e.g., P. Sen 
Sarma, Military Wisdom in the Puranas, p. 121) to think that 
niyuddha, in Purinas, means aerial fight. As a matter of fact, it was 
a kind of niyuddha. 

Military Array ( Vyuha ) 

There are specific descriptions of the modes in which soldiers are to 
be arranged in a battlefield. The Art hasastr a provides for four basic 
kinds of array; these are called danda (see under Manu-smrti ), 
bhoga (like a serpent), mandala (circular) and asamhata (loose). 
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Each of these has been subdivided into several kinds {Arthasastra, 
X.6.3.43). 

Bhoga is of unequal depth in its wings, flanks and the van. 
Mandala has its wings, flanks and the van close to one another 
without intervening space. In the asamhata type, these are apart 
from one another. 

The following vyuhas are mentioned in the Mahabharata; all 
the vyuhas have not been described. 

Ardhacandra — (Bhisma 56/11-18) with a very famous hero on the 
right, many heroes on the left, a group of elephant-soldiers 
in the middle. 

Krauhca or krauhcaruna — (Bhisma 50/40-58, Drona 6/15). Soldiers 
arrayed in the form of a curlew. A famous fighter will be in 
the forefront. Another hero, with a band of soldiers, will 
remain on the imaginary head of the bird. Thus, one hero, 
accompanied by a group of soldiers, will remain ready on 
each of the imaginary limbs, e.g., eyes, neck, wing, back, 
tail, etc. 

Garuda ( Suparna ) — (Bhisma 75/15-26, Drona 19/4). Arrayed in 
the form of the mythical bird garuda, the mount of Visnu. 
Two heroes, with two bands of soldiers, will be ready on the 
imaginary head . A larger number of soldiers will be stationed 
in the imaginary tail and back. The two wings will be 
widespread and long. 

Cakra — (Drona 33/13). The name indicates its form. 

Vajra — (Bhisma 19/7). 

Makara — (Bhisma 69/4-6, 75/4-12). It has a hero with soldiers in 
the van, and, in the rear, are charioteers, infantry and 
elephant-soldiers in succession-. 

Mandalardha — (Drona 19/4). 

Sakata or Cakrasakata — (Drona 6/15, 73/27, 85/21). The rear is 
lotus-shaped. 

Srngataka — (Bhisma 87/17). Shaped like a Srrigataka; this word 
may denote a particular aquatic plant or crossing of four 
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roads. According to Nllakantha, it looks like a crossing of 
four roads. 

Syena — (Bhisma 69/7-12). Of the form of a hawk. 

Sarvatobhadra — (Bhisma 99/1-8.) Round with soldiers and ordinary 
fighters within and guarded on all sides by renowned 
heroes. 

Sagara — (Bhisma 87/5). Extensive like a sea. 

Sucimukha — (Bhisma 19/5, 77/59; Santi 100/40). This form of 
array is necessary when the rival soldiers are larger in 
number. Besides the above arrays, the heroes are stated to 
have resorted to different kinds of mandalas. Mandala 
means the change of the course of chariots, etc., having 
ascertained the weakness of the enemy. 

The Manu-smrti (VII. 187, 188) mentions the following vyuhas) 
their descriptions, according to commentator, Kulluka, are given 
below: 

Danda — like a stick with the commander in the van, the king in 
the middle; the General at the rear, elephants at the flanks, 
heroes near them, then the infantry. It is necessary when 
danger is apprehended on all sides. 

Sakata — 

like a cart. The van is like a needle and the rear wide. It 
should be formed when there is danger at the rear. 

Varaha — 

like a boar. Slender in van and rear, but wide in the middle. 
Garuda — 

like varaha, but wider in the middle. Varaha and garuda 
are necessary when danger is apprehended from the sides. 

Makara — 

like a shark. The opposite of varaha. It should be formed 
when there is danger both at the van and the rear. 

Sucl — 

like a needle. It resembles a row of ants, with soldiers 
closely following one another. 
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Padma — 

like a lotus with the king at the centre, surrounded by 
soldiers who are evenly distributed. 

Vajra — 

in it troops are arranged in three ways. 

Th eAgni Purana (ch. 242) mentions and describes a number of 
vyuha s which are classified into four groups the names of which are 
identical with those of the four basic types of Kautilya, mentioned 
above. 

Defensive Weapons 

The Mahabharata mentions varman (Virata 31/15, Kama 81/27), 
tanu-trana or kavaca (Virata 31/10-14, Udyoga 152/21) and 
godhanguli-trana (Virata 5/1, Adi 134/23). As regards varman, it 
appears to have been made mostly of iron. In connection with 
kavaca, it has been stated that a variety of it was overlaid with 
ornamental work of gold. Various pictures were painted over a 
particular type of kavaca. Anguli-trana (finger-protector) was meant 
for the protection of the fingers of an archer. It appears to have been 
made of alligator’s leather. 

The following are mentioned in the Puranas 

Carman (Agni 252/4; Matsya 217.32) — Shield usually made of the 
hide of rhinoceros. The modes of wielding it are stated to be 
thirty-two. 

Kavaca ( Matsya 217/30) — Armour which appears to have been of 
various types. 

Khetaika ): Perhaps shield in general. 

Sannaha : Same as kavaca (q.v.). Sannaha occurs also in the Manu- 
smrti VII.92. 

Sirastrana: Helmet made of metals or non-metallic material. 

Varman: (Matsya 217/32, Agni 251/9-12, Markandeya ch. 123) 
Same as kavaca (q.v.). The way of using it appears to have 
been different. 
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Ethics in War 

The wise people of ancient India did not believe in the principle that 
nothing is unfair in war. They would not have supported Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki types of holocaust, caused by war. 

MANU-SM$TI 

Manu, for example, provides the humane rule that a secret weapon 
(e.g., a sharp weapon hidden in a wooden cover), arrows with ear- 
shaped or flaming blades, poisoned arrows, etc. (VII. 90), should not 
be used against the enemy. The following persons should not be 
killed: 

enemy on the ground (while the rival fighter is on a 
chariot), an eunuch, one with folded hands (indicating 
surrender), one with dishevelled hairs), a sitting person, 
one who says — I am yours, (i.e., declares surrender), one 
in sleep, a person devoid of armour, an onlooker who is not 
fighting, one fighting with another person, naked person, 
one who is not armed, one whose weapons are broken, an 
ailing person, one who is grievously injured, one who is 
alarmed, one who is running away (VTI.91-3). 

MAHABHARATA 

Besides the practices forbidden by Manu for a warrior, the following 
main moral principles are laid down in the Epic (e.g., &anti 95/7-17, 
Vana 18/13, 14, Kama 69/25, 26, Salya 60/6-24, etc.). 

Everyday, after the cessation of battle, the parties will 
treat each other in a friendly way. One who is engaged in 
verbal duel, must be fought verbally. Fight must be between 
equal rivals; for example, one on a chariot should fight with 
the enemy who is also in a chariot. An enemy should be 
addressed before hitting him. One, engaged in some other 
work, should not be struck. A charioteer, the mounts like 
horse or elephant and a performer of war-music should not 
be hit. One, who fights in conformity with moral principles, 
should be fought in a similar manner, but an immoral 
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fighter should be encountered immorally. The Epic 
categorically prohibits the killing of women, minors and 
the old in battle. Hitting the enemy below his navel is 
forbidden; this accords well with the principle of later times 
that condemns striking below the belt. 

It should be noted that the Epic itself contains instances of flagrant 
violation of some of the above principles. Attack at night is mentioned 
in Drona, ch. 152, Kama ch. 160. The killing of Bhisma, Drona and 
Kama through deceitful means is a glaring example of flouting the 
ethical principles inculcated in the Epic. Bhima is stated to have 
shattered the knees of his formidable adversary, Duryodhana. 

PURANAS 

The Puranas do not appear to bother about the ethical norms 
of war prescribed by earlier authorities. There are instances of 
many warriors attacking a single fighter in the opposite camp (e.g., 
Matsya, ch. 135; Markandeya, ch. 123, Padma, Pdtala ch. 33, etc.). 
We find also instances of hitting the charioteer and the mounts like 
elephants and horses of the enmy (e.g., Matsya ch. 150, Vamana ch. 
10, etc.). 

ARTHASASTRA 

One, going through the Arthasastra, is apt to form the impression 
that the author always prefers expendiency to morality in political 
matters. In fairness to the author, it should be stated that, according 
to him, so long as a fair fight ( dharmistha yuddha 10/3) is possible, 
a king should not deviate from the moral principles in war (13/4) 
which are almost the same as those laid down by Manu. But, when 
the object of a king cannot be achieved by this means, he is advised 
to resort to deceitful and violent means. Dharmistha yuddha 
(righteous war) is called prakas'a-yuddha (7/6). On failure of it, a 
king is advised to resort to kuta-yuddha or deceitful war (ibid). In 
an extreme case, tusnlm-yuddha (ibid) is recommended. The tactics 
in it are administering poison and sowing seeds of dissension in the 
enemy’s side through spies. 
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Fort 

Durga (fort) was regarded as one of the essential things of a 
kingdom. It was rightly so, because the security of the king was 
indispensable for him to function properly. The fort protected the 
king not only against foreign enemies but also from those in his own 
kingdom. Arebellious prince and the disaffected royal functionaries 
might attack the monarch. The word durga, meaning a place 
difficult of access, is very old. For instance, the Upanisad declares 
durgarh pathastat, i.e., the path (of human qualities) is difficult to 
traverse. The fort, which was the resort of the king, was generally 
in the capital of the kingdom concerned; there were also forts 
outside the capital. According to the Ydjhavalkya-smrti (1.321), the 
fort is necessary for not only the security of the person of a king, but 
also for the safety of his people and the treasury (jana-kosatma - 
guptaye). 

That the king in ancient India used to live at a fortified place is 
borne out by the Rgveda. Forinstance, inRV, II.20.8, Indrais stated 
to have destroyed the dasyus’ cities of ayas (copper); this tends to 
point to the fact that walled cities existed even in that hoary age. 
Megasthenes (c. 302 bc) testified that the city of Pataliputra was 
surrounded by a wall of wooden palisades. 

The Manu-smrti (VII. 70) names the following kinds of durgas; 
we describe them after the commentator, Kullulka: 

1. Dhanva-durga — surrounded by deserts and devoid of 
water up to five yojanas (1 yojana = eight or nine miles). 
One wonders how the king and the people, living in it, could 
procure water. May be that the durga contained tanks, etc. , 
but the surrounding areas up to the above distance was 
without water, thus rendering it difficult for the enemy to 
reach the fort. 

2. Mahl-durga — encircled by a rampart of stone or brick, 
higher than 12 cubits, the height being twice the width and 
fit for the movement of the army, over it, for battle and 
provided with covered windows. 

3. Ab-durga — surrounded by a very deep moat. 
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4. Varksa-durga — having outside, in all directions up to one 
yojana (see supra), huge trees, thorny shrubs and creepers, 
etc. 

5. Nr-durga — guarded, on all sides, by many foot-soldiers 
equipped with elephants, horses and chariots. 

6. Giri-durga — mountain-top accessible with difficulty only 
through a narrow pass; within it there are rivers, falls, etc., 
and many corn fields and trees. 

In the next verse, Manu recommends the last one as the best. 
As regards the utility of durgas, Manu holds (VII.74) that one 
archer on a rampart can fight with a hundred rival soldiers or a 
hundred archers on a rampart can battle with ten thousand 
adversaries. 

Th eMahabharata (Santi 86/4, 5) also mentions the same kinds 
of a durgas with mrd-durga for mahl-durga. Some think that mrd 
is a misreading, because it means the same as mahl. It may, 
however, be noted that mahl, according to Kulluka, here means 
stone or brick. Mrd is mrthika or clay. We find houses, walls, etc., 
made of clay. It should be noted that, according to Santi (56/35), nr- 
durga is the most difficult to conquer. 

The Arthasastra (II. 3) names four main types of forts, these are 
audaka, parvata, dhanvana and vana. Each of these has been 
divided into two kinds. Audaka maybe of two kinds — (i) that which 
is surrounded by river and the like; and (ii) that which is surrounded 
by deep tanks, etc. Parvata may be (i) made of rocky stone, and (ii) 
that which is a natural cave. Dhanvana may be (i) devoid of water 
and grass, and (ii) arid or sandy. Vana-durga may be difficult of 
access (i) due to loam and slush all around, and (ii) due to densely 
grown trees. Kautilya ordains that forts should be built in all 
directions in the periphery of the kingdom for resisting the enemy. 
He also advises the laying out of the capital in one of them. 

Some Pur anas mention various types of forts. The number of 
types is six in each of them. But, besides the following three types, 
common to them, the others are differently named: 

Fort surrounded by water or moat (called audaka , or ambu 

or jala). 
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Fort in the midst of trees all around (called varksa or 

vrksa). 

Fort on a mountain igiri, parvata or saila ). 

The other types, mentioned in the Brhaddharma (ch. 33), are 
bhUmi, vana and parikhata. The Agni (239/29) names airina, 
dhanvana and kalasaha (?). The Matsya (217/6-7) names dhanu, 
mahi and nara. Dhanu-durga appears to be a mistake for dhanur- 
durga or desert fort (see Monier Williams, Skt.-Eng. Dictionary). 
The Visnudharmottara (Khanda II, chap. 26, verses 6-7) mentions 
dhanva, mahi and nara, airina is derived obviously from irina. 
Irina, according to Monier Williams, may mean, in Classical 
Sanskrit, a desert, an inhospitable region, a bare plain, barren soil 
and salt soil. Which meaning is intended here is not clear. If it is 
taken in the sense of desert, then the next word dhanvana, also 
meaning desert, becomes redundant. If taken to convey any other 
of the above meanings, then a fort in such a place as becomes unfit 
for human habitation. 

The Vayu Purana (ch. 8, verse 108), however, states that 
durgas are of four kinds; of them, three are natural ( sva-samutthani 
trim), and one is artificial ( krtrima ). The last one contains high rise 
mansions, has a surrounding wall and a moat of deep water; its gate 
should be connected with a bridge. 



Glossary 

The following abbreviations have been used: 


A — 

Arthasdstra 

Al- 

— Alamkara-sastra 

As - 

- Asva-sastra 

Ay 

— Ayurveda 

C — 

Chandah-sastra 

D - 

— Darsana-sastra. 

G — 

■ Gaja-sastra 

J- 

- Jyotisa-sastra 

K — 

Kama-sdstra 

Kr 

— Krsi-sastra 


N — Natya-sastra S — Samglta-s'astra 

Sm — Smrti 

T — Tantra U — Udbhid-vidya 

Vy — Vyakarana 

Abhasa (D): (1) Unreal or fallacious appearance. 

(2) The processes of manifestation of the universe, 
according to the Trika system of Kasmir, is called 
abhdsana or abhasa. The above manifestation is the 
expression of the ideas or the experience of Parama 
Siva. The abhasa of the Trika system is much the same 
as the vivartta (q.v.) of the Vedanta with some marked 
difference. According to those, who recognise vivartta, 
the appearances are mere names and forms (jiama- 
rupa ) which are not essentially real, being for ever non- 
existent in the Supreme Reality which, according to 
the Vedanta, is Brahman . The abhasavadins, however, 
hold that the appearances are real inasmuch as they 
are aspects of the Ultimate Reality which, according to 
the Trika, is Parama Siva. Abhasa is the name of that 
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process by which the source, revealing manifestations, 
itself remains unaffected and undivided. 

Abdurga ( Sm ): A fort surrounded by deep water. 

Abaliyasa (A): Guiding principles for a king weaker than the king 
hostile to him. 

Abhava (D, Vy): Non-existence. It stands for all negative facts, and 
is of four kinds, viz., pragabhdva, dhvamsabhava, 
dtyantabhdva and anyonyabhava. The first means the 
non-existence of a thing before (prak) its production, 
e.g., the non-existence of a pot in clay before it is made 
by the potter. The second means the non-existence of 
an object after its destruction ( dhvamsa ) e.g., the non- 
existence of a pot after it is broken up. The third is the 
absolute absence of a thing at all times, e.g., the non- 
existence of colour in air. The fourth is the mutual non- 
existence of two different things, e.g., the jar is not the 
cloth and vice versa. The first three together are called 

samsargabhava. 

Abhicara (Sm, T): Magic spells or rites for malevolent purposes, 
viz., killing an enemy ( marana ), causing paralysis 
(s£amfr/ia?ia), expulsion (uccaiana), bringing one under 
control ( vasikarana ), creating bad blood ( vidvesana ), 
pacification ( santi ). Instead of santi, mohana (causing 
delusion) is also found. 

Abhidha C Al ): Denotation. The function by which a word denotes its 
primary or conventional sense. 

Abhidhana (Vy): Designation, denotation. It is usually done by 
means of tin, krt, taddhita and samasa. 

Abhihitanvayavada ( D ): This view of a school of Mrmamsakas is 
thus explained by Mammata, the author of 
Kavyaprakasa: when the meanings of the words are 
connected in accordance with expectancy, compatibility 
and proximity, another sense arises called purport, 
which has a distinct form and which, though not 
constituting the sense of the words, is yet the sense of 
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the sentence. See Kavyap rakas'a , ii, 1. Vrtti as explained 
by S.K. De in Sanskrit Poetics II, p. 149 (1960). 

Abhiksnya (Vy): Repetition of an action. 

Abhisasta ( Sm ): Used in the following senses: 

(i) Murderer of a brahmana. 

(ii) Murderer of a woman who is Atreyi (q.v.). 

(iii) One guilty of a mortal sin. 

(iv) Murderer of a person of the brahmana or ksatriya 
caste, who has studied the Veda or has been 
initiated for some sacrifice. 

(v) One who has destroyed the foetus of a brahmana. 

Abhiseka (T): Akind of Tantric diksa (initiation). The guru performs 
different forms of abhiseka for his disciple in the 
different stages ofthe spiritual life ofthe latter. Abhiseka 
is of eight kinds. 

Abhividhi (Vy): Limit inclusive. It is of two kinds, viz., kalika 
(relating to time) and dais'ika (relating to place). 
Kartikyah caitram yavat sitarn is an example of the 
former; it means that winter lasts from Karttika up to 
Caitra (inclusive). Kasltah pataliputram yavat vrsto 
devah is an example of the latter; it means that it 
rained from KasI up to the region, called Pataliputra 
(inclusive). 

Abhivyaktivada (Al): Doctrine of Abhinavagupta. According to this 
view, rasa is revealed by vyahjana (q.v.). 

Abhyasa ( D , Vy): Reduplication, repetition. In grammar it stands 
for the earlier part of a reduplicated root. For example, 
in bhub bhub, the first bhub is called abhyasa. 

Abhyasta (Vy): That which undergoest abhyasa (q.v.) is called 

abhyasta. 

Abhyudayika (Sm): Same as Vrddhi-sraddha (q.v.). 

Acarya (Sm): (i) One who, having performed the upanayana of his 
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pupil, teaches him the Veda together with the 
Kalpasutra and the Upanisads. 

(ii) One from whom the pupil learns his duties. 

Ades'a (Vy): Substitute as contradistinguished from sthamn, the 
origin. 

Adhana ( Sm ): Pledging or mortgaging. 

Adhi (Sm): Pledging or mortgage of a chattel or immovable property 
to the creditor himself with or without possession. 

Adhikara-sutra (Vy): Leading or governing rule. The aphorism that 
serves to make the following rule or rules complete. It 
is of four kinds, viz. Goyutha, Simhadrsti, 
Mandukapluti and Gafiga-srotah-pravaha. For 
example, the rule karake (1.4.23) leads the rules about 
karaka that follows. 

Adhikarana ( D , Vy): Substratum. A complete argument treating of 
one subject. According to the followers of Mimamsa 
and Vedanta, a complete adhikarana consists of five 
members, viz., visaya, samsaya, purvapaksa, uttara 
and siddhanta. Locative case in grammar. 

Adhimasa (J): That lunar month in which the sun does not pass to 
a Zodiac. Or, that solar month in which there is ksaya 
of two New Moons. Intercalary month. See malamdsa. 

Adhi-masa (Sm): Same as malamdsa (q.v.). 

Adhivastra: Part of a garment; outer cover or veil. 

Adhivedana (Sm): Marrying another woman when there is already 
the lawfully wedded wife. 

Adhivedanika (Sm): A kind of stridhana, presented to a woman by 
her husband on his marrying another woman. 

Adhmana (Ay): Flatulence. 

Adhyagni (Sm): A kind of stridhana, given to a girl at the time of her 
marriage, before the nuptial fire. 

Adhyahara ( D , Vy): Supplying words not stated. For example, in 
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rathastham vdmanarh drstva punarjanma na vidyate, 
the words sthitasya janasya have to be supplied between 
drstvd and punarjanma for grammatical accuracy. 

Adhyavahanika ( Sm ): A kind of stridhana, obtained by a woman 
while taken from her father’s house to that of the 
husband. 

Adhyasa (D): False attribution, wrong supposition, e.g., nacre 
mistaken for silver. 

Adhibindu (J): In the ras'i-cakra the end of Revati naksatra and the 
beginning of Asvini naksatra. 

Aditi (A): A woman who collects alms by showing images of deities. 

Advaita ( D ): Absence of duality, non-dualism. According to this 
doctrine, advocated by Sankaracarya and his followers, 
Brahman is the only One Reality, and the world is not 
real but an appearance which Brahman conjures up 
with His inscrutable power, called maya. 

[See L.S. Betty, Vadiraja’s Refutation of Sarhkara’s 
Non-dualism, Delhi, 1978.] 

Agama (Sm, Vy ): Valid mode of acquisition of a property, e.g., 
inheritance, purchase, gift, etc. 

Augment, added to the primitive or basic word, during 
the process of formation of a complete word. 

Agnihotra (Sm): Oblation to Agni, the sacred fire. 

[See P.E. Dumont, Agnihotra] P.D. Navathe, Agnihotra 
of the Katha Sakha, Poona, 1980.] 

Agnistoma (Sm): Name of a ceremony or sacrifice forming one of the 
chief modifications of the Jyotistoma offered by one 
desirous of obtaining heaven. The performer is a 
brahmana maintaining the sacred fire; the offering is 
the soma; the deities axe Indra, etc., the number of 
requisite priests is 16; the ceremonies continue for five 
days. 

[See W. Caland and H. Henry, L’ Agnistoma, 2 Vols., 
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Paris, 1906-7.) 

Agrayana: A religious rite in which the first crop, harvested in the 
season, is offered to deities. 

Agredidhisu ( Sm ): Younger sister married before the elder. 

Aharya ( N ): The kind of acting in which the actor represents the 
states or conditions of a person by means of his 
appearance or dress. 

Ahavaniya (Sm): Name of one of the fires with which Vedic sacrifices 
are to be performed. 

Ahindika (Sm): One born of a nisada (q.v.) by a vaideha (q.v.) 

female. A class of men who used to serve as gate- 
keepers and watchmen. 

Ajapa (T): Akind of effortless meditation. The sounds ham and sah, 
arising automatically within the body due to inhalation 
and exhalation, constitute this mantra. 

Ajatavada (D): A Buddhist doctrine according to which there is 
nothing like origin of the universe. 

Ajahallihga (Vy): The word that never gives up its gender, e.g., 
bhajanam, patram, etc. 

Ajha (T): See Cakra. 

Akarsa: A kind of game played on a board. 

Akhyata (Vy): Verb, verbal form. 

Akhyayika (Ay): A composition in prose with a historical theme. 

Akranda (Sm,A): The king ruling over a territory just beyond that 
of Parsnigraha (q.v.). The rear friend of a neighbouring 
king. 

Akrandasara (Sm,A): The king of the territory just beyond that of 
the Parsnigrahasara (q.v.). A friend of the Akranda 
(q.v.). 

Akrtigana, (Vy): A group or class of words in which some words are 
stated and there is scope for including other words 
undergoing the same operation. 
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Akrtya (A): A person who cannot be alineated from his own king, 
and seduced to owe allegiance to another king. 

Aksa (A): (i) The number five and its multiples; (ii) A weight. 

Aksapatala (A): The records and audit office. 

Aksabha ( J ): Shadow of gnomon at noon or on the day of vernal 
equinox. 

Aksajya (J): Sine of latitude. 

Aksepa (ZD): Inference or postulation ( arthapatti ). 

Akuslda ( D ): One who does not hanker after the fruit or result like 
the attainment of siddhi (?) 

Alapa (S): Name given to the practice of demonstrating or spreading 
out a raga without any wording and tala. 

Alidha (T): A particular posture of an archer who stretches his right 
knee forward, and retreats his left leg. 

Amukha (A/): Same as prastavana (q.v.). 

Alpa-prana ( Vy ): Non-aspirate letter, also called unaspirate. The 
first and third consonants of each class or group (varga); 
the nasals and the semi-vowels belongs to this category. 

Amasaya (Ay): Receptacle of undigested food. 

Amdtis&ra (Ay): Dysentery. 

Arnatya ( Sm , A): In early times, a companion of a king. Later a 
minister generally of a lower rank or karma-saciva, 
one of the seven limbs (anga) of the State. 

Amavata (Ay): Acute rheumatism. 

Ambastha (Sm): One sprung from the union of a brahman a male 
and a vaisya female. 

Amredita (Vy): The latter portion of a reduplicated word. For 
example, in Upary-upari, the latter portion is called 

amredita. 

Amrta (Sm): (1) Food obtained without begging; (2) Remnants of 
what is offered in a sacrifice. 
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Arhsa (S): The note that manifests the rahjakatva (the quality of 
causing delight) of a song; the note whose samvadl and 
anuvadl are largely perceived and, being used as 
graha (q.v.), nydsa (q.v.) in singing is abundantly felt. 
Abundance and pervasion in ragas are the 
characteristics of arhsa. 

Arhsa (J): 1/360 part of a circle or 1/90 of a right angle. 

Amsapatha (A): Land-route, an overbridge. 

Anabhihita (Vy): Not specified generally by anyone of the following: 

Verbal affix, krt affix, taddhita affix and compound. 
Sometimes the specification is done by nipata (q.v.). 

Anaddha (S): See vadya. 

Anadhyaya ( Sm ): Suspension of study caused by a number of 
factors, e.g., disturbance in village, conflagration, 
amavasya, paurnamasl of certain months, storm, 
rainfall, eclipse, earthquake, etc. 

Anahata (T): See cakra. 

Anavastha (D): Infinite regress. Absence of finality or conclusion, 
an endless series of Statements of causes and effects; a 
fault of reasoning. 

Andhra (Sm): One sprung from the union of a Vaidehaka (q.v.) male 
and a Karavara (q.v.) female. 

Anekaparigraha: A prostitute attached to many persons. 

Ahgadhikara (Vy): Portion of theAstadhyayl covering VIA. 1 to end 
of ch. VII. 

Ahganyasa (T): Touching certain limbs with the hand, accompanied 
by proper mantras. 

Aiigahara (N): Graceful rhythmic movement of limbs, especially of 
the sides or flanks, or the bending of the body in 
accordance with tala. 

Ahgika (N): Acting in which there is expression of feelings by 
gestures. 
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Anna-prasana ( Sm ): Name of the ceremony in which a child is fed 
with rice for the first time after birth. It is to be held in 
the sixth month from the child’s birth, according to 
Yajiiavalkya. 

Antapala (A): The chief person in charge of the frontiers of a 
kingdom. 

Antarala (Sm): A sub-caste sprung from the union of a male bom in 
a pratiloma (q.v.) marriage and a female bom in an 
anuloma (q.v.) marriage. 

Antarvamsika (A): Principal guard of a royal harem. 

Antaryaga ( T , D): Mental worship. 

Antra-vrddhi (Ay): Hernia. 

Antyavasayin (Sm): A mixed caste sprung from the union of a 
candala (q.v.) male and a nisada female. 

Anubandha (D,Ay, Vy): According to Vedanta, it stands for the four, 
namely visaya, prayojana, adhikarl and sambandha. 
In Ay, it means the absence of the excess of vata, pitta, 
etc. In grammar, it stands for a letter, technically 
called ‘it’ (that which is elided), belonging to prakrti, 
pratyaya, agama or adesa. For example, ‘k’ in the suffix 
kta is an. Anubandha. When added to, say, the root bhti, 
‘ k ’ is elided and the form obtained is bhuta. 

Anubhava (Al): Ensuant. It follows and strengthens a mood and 
comprises such outward manifestations of feeling as 
sidelong glance, smile, movement of the body. It is a 
factor of rasa (q.v.). 

Anucana (Sm): One who has mastered the Vedas and the Vedangas. 

Anudatta (Vy): Grave accent which is produced from the lower 
places of articulation in the mouth. 

Anuloma (Sm): In regular order; generally applied to marriage 
between a male of the higher caste and a female of the 
lower. 

Anumana (D): Inference as a means of valid knowledge. 
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Anumiti-vada (AD : The doctrine of Saiikuka, according to which 
rasa (q.v.) is inferred. 

Anunasika (Vy): Nasal letter, i.e., a letter uttered simultaneously 
through both the nose and the mouth. 

Anupala (J): A measure of time equal to 1/60 vipala. 

Anupalahdhi ( D ): Non-perception. It is the source, according to a 
school of Mimamsa, of our immediate cognition of the 
non-existence of an object. For example, the non- 
existence of a jar is known by non-perception of it. 

Anupapatti (D): Logical non-consequence, absence of validity; 
discord. 

Anu-pataka ( Sm ): A class of sins comprising falsehood, theft, 
adultery, etc. 

Anusaya (Sm, A, D): (1) Revocation, annulment. (2) Dormant 
passion according to Buddhists. 

Anuvadi (S): The note that makes the sarhvadi note clearer. 

Literally, it means the note that follows the note called 
vadl (q.v.). In the works on music, all notes other than 
samvadi and vivadi are called anuvadi. 

Anuvakya ( mantra ) (D): Formula of invitation to gods. 

Anuvrtti (Vy): Continuity, repetition. When a particular aphorism 
or a part of it is necessary for completing the sense of 
a following aphorism, it is said that the former has 
anuvrtti . The repetition is sometimes continuous when 
the word or words concerned are repeated in the 
immediately following rules. Sometimes the anuvrtti 
applies not to the immediately following rules but to 
the remote ones. 

Anvadheyaka GSm): Akind of stridhana, obtained by a woman, after 
her marriage, from her husband or parents. 

Anvdhita (Sm): Sub-mortgage, i.e., mortgage of a property by the 
mortgagee. 

Anvastaka (Sm): The ninth day in the latter half of the three (or 
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four) months following the full moon in Agrahdyana. 
Pausa, Magha and Phalguna. 

Anvaya-vyatireka CD): Anvaya means agreement in presence 
between two things, e.g., where there is smoke, there 
is fire, Vyatireka means agreement in absence between 
two things. For example, where there is no smoke there 
is no fire. Anvaya-vyatireka, therefore, holds when 
both the above relations are present. Anvay a ordinarily 
means logical connection of words. 

Anviksikl ( Sm , D): (i) Tarka-vidya or Logic. 

(ii) Atma-vidya or spiritual knowledge. 

(iii) Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata ( Kautiliya 
Arthasastra, 1.2). 

C Lokayata in this context has been taken in the sense 
of Nyayasastra). 

Anviabhidhanavada CD): Doctrine of a school of Mimamsakas. 

According to it, words have a power to denote not only 
things but also their purport or connection along with 
them. In other words, words do not express their sense 
generally but connectedly. They reject the view of the 
Abhihitanvaya-vadins, and deny the necessity of 
postulating the function of tatparya. See S.K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics, II, p. 149, 1960. 

Anyatha-khyati CD): Error. For example, a mother of pearl is 
erroneously assumed to be silver. 

Apadana (Vy): Ablative case; the limit of separation. 

Apa-Patra (Sm) (1) Candalas, etc., with whom no social intercourse 
is possible. 

(2) Raj akas , etc. , born in the reverse order of marriage . 

(3) One ostracised by kinsmen for the commission of 
some degrading sin. Literally, one not allowed to 
use vessels out of which members of other castes 
are to take food. 
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Apara-vidya (D): The kind of knowledge leading to the acquisition 
of the desired things. The scripture that lays down 
rites and rituals. According to Mundaka Upanisad, 
the vidya comprises the four Vedas and the six 
Vedahgas. 

Aparigrahd : A prostitute not attached to a particular individual. 

Apasarpa (A): A secret agent, spy. 

Apatrlkarana ( Sm ): A class of sins rendering the sinner unworthy 
of receiving gifts . Acceptance of money from condemned 
persons, trade, service of sudras, to utter and untruth 
— these are sins of this class for a brahmana. 

Apavada (D, Vy): Special rule, exception. 

False statement, according to Samkhya. A special 
injunction to bar out a false object, according to the 
philosophers advocating the doctrine of may a. 

Apavarga ( D ): Liberation. Absolute cessation of suffering, attainment 
of nirvana. 

(Vy): Attainment of the result of an action. 

Apaviddha (Sm): One cast off by one’s parents, and accepted by 
another person as his son. 

Apoha (D): Excluding all things not coming under the category in 
point. For example, nllatva (blueness) excludes all 
things that are not nila. 

Ap urva (D): Unperceived potencey generated by the performance of 
rites, in the soul of the performer. It bears fruit in 
future. Thus, tho apurva generated by a particular 
rite, performed in this life, leads to the acquisition of 
heaven in the next world. 

Arahata ( D ): Skt. Arhat. In Buddhism, one who has attained 
nirvana. According to Theravada school, this is the 
ideal of personal life. In pre-Buddhistic times, arhat 
denoted anyone who attained the ideal of his religion. 

Araksaka: Guard; police magistrate. 
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Aralika (A): seller of cooked meat, etc. 

Arambha (IV): One of the avasthas (q. v.). 

Aratta ( Sm ): Name of a region a visit to which taints a man 
(brahmana?) with sin, and renders him liable to 
expiation. 

Arabhati CAT, S ): (1) A kind of dramatic manner or style, generally 
translated as violent. It suits the sentiments of horror 
and fury. 

(2) A kind of dance. 

Ardhadhatuka (Vy): Technical term used to indicate affixes other 
than sarvadhatuka (q.v.), i.e., the conjugational signs 
of the eighth and tenth classes, the affixes added to 
form the causal base and a few denominatives, the 
affixes -sya, -ta, -sa and -ya added to the bases of the 
two future tenses, the Desiderative and the Aorist, and 
the Passive and the Frequentative respectively, and 
those forming the Past Participle (Active and Passive), 
the Infinitive and the verbal indeclinables, and some 
others. The significance of the name is thatthe endings 
of this type are added to the root without vikararana 
(q.v.), i.e., before these endings only half the root or a 
part thereof is discernible. 

Ardhasama (C): A vrtta (q.v.) in which the first and the third feet 
and the second and fourth feet have the same metrical 
scheme. 

Ardhaslrin or ardhasltika (A): Acultivatorwho tills another person’s 
land on condition that he (the tiller) will take half the 
produce. 

Ardhodaya (J): A particular conjunction which takes place if, in the 
month of Pausa or Magha, there are New Moon, 
Sravanh naksatra and vyatlpdtayoga (q.v.) on Sunday. 

Ariyasacca (D): Aryasatya in Skt. Four Noble Truths, viz., dulikha 
(suffering), samudaya (origin of suffering), nirodha 
(its suppression) and marga (way of suppression). 
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Aroha (SO: Ascent of the notes in a song, in the order SA, RA, GA, 
MA, PA, DHA, NA. 

Arsa (Ay): Piles. 

Arsa ( vivdha ) (Sm): A kind of marriage in which a girl is given away 
after taking from the bridegrooms’s family a pair or 
two of cattle as a matter of form, and not as the price of 
the girl. 

[See J. Gonda, Reflections on the arsa and asura forms 
of marriage, Sarup Comm. Vol., 1954.] 

Arthapatti (D): A means of valid knowledge, according to Mimamsa 
philosophy. Circumstantial inference; deduction of a 
matter from that which could not otherwise be. For 
example, a rat has eaten up the stick. So, by arthapatti, 
we may infer that the cake also, that was on the stick, 
was eaten up by it. 

Artha-prakrti (N): Element of the plot of a Sanskrit drama. There 
are five elements, viz., bija, bindu, pataka, prakari and 
karya. The first is the germ whence springs the action. 
For example, in the Abhijhanasakuntalam, the germ 
is cast when the hermit blesses the king that he may 
have a great son, and says that Kanva has gone away 
leaving Sakuntala to perform the rites of hospitality. 
Bindu is the drop which spreads out as oil in water; the 
course of the drama, which has seemed to be interrupted, 
is again set in activity. In the same drama (Act II), we 
get it when the king speaks of Sakuntala to the 
Vidusaka when the main action is interrupted by such 
incidents as the talk about the chase, the double call of 
duty to the king, etc. The other three elements are the 
episode, the incident and the denouement. 

Arthavada ( D ): Explanation or a remark in praise. It usually 
recommends a vidhi or precept by stating the good 
result of its observance and the evil resulting from its 
non-observance. 

Arthin (Sm): Plaintiff, suitor. 
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Arvuda (AY): Swelling, tumour. 

Aryavartta ( Sm ): (1) That part of India which lies between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhya mountain, and extends up 
to the eastern and western seas. 

(2) The region between the rivers Ganga and Yamuna. 

(3) That region of India where spotted antelopes roam 
about naturally. 

Asana (Sm): A political expedient by which a king assumes an 
attitude of indifference to the activities of a belligerent 
power. 

(D) Practice of steady and comfortable postures; e.g., 
padmasana. It is a yoganga (q.v.). 

Asatkaryavada (!>): The doctrine according to which the effect is 
something new, and does not pre-exist in the cause. 

Asava ( D ): Primarily, it denotes wine. In Buddhism, it is the name 
of the following regarded as intoxicants: sensuality, 
longing for rebirth, false doctrine, ignorance. 

Asedha (Sm): Restraint under the king’s order. It is of four kinds, 
namely 

(1) Restraint as to place (e.g., you cannot go elsewhere 
from specified places). 

(2) Restraint as to time (e.g. , you must present yourself 
before court on specified dates). 

(3) Restraint from proceeding on a journey (till the 
suit is disposed of). 

(4) Restraint as to certain activities (e.g., you are not 
to sell a certain property or plough a certain field 
till the disposal of the suit). 

As'mari (Ay): A disease, called stone (in the bladder). 

Asrava (D): According to Jains, the action of the senses, which 
compels the soul towards external objects. 

Astaka (Sm): The eighth day after full moon (especially that in 
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hemanta and sisira ) on which the progenitors or manes 
are worshipped. There are three kinds of astaka- 
sraddha, namely 

(1) Pupastaka — in which cakes are offered; 

(2) Marhsastaka — in which meat is offered; 

(3) Sakastaka — to be performed with vegetables. 

AstakUta ( J ): The eight factors, varna, etc. , which are examined and 
calculated in determining the suitability of a match in 
marriage. 

Astapasa (T): See Pasa. 

Asta-siddhi (T): See Siddhi. 

Astika : ( Sm ): One believing in the existence of god, the other world, 
etc. 

Astikaya (D): In Jaina philosophy, all substances excepting kala 
(time), are so called, as every substance of this kind 
exists ( asti ) like body {hay a) possessing extension. An 
ontological category. It denotes the five groups of 
existence, viz., jiva (soul ),pudgala (non-soul), dharma 
and adharma (principles of rest and motion) and akasa 
(space). 

Asura { Vivaha ) (Sm): A form of marriage in which a girl is given 
away, at the father’s will, after the bridegroom gives as 
much wealth as he can afford to the relatives of the girl 
and to the girl herself. 

[See J. Gonda, Reflection on the arsa and asura forms 
of marriage, Sarup Comm. Vol., 1954.] 

Asvakranta { T ): In certain Tantras, India has been divided into 
three regions one of which is called asvakranta or 
gajakranta. According to the Saktimangala-tantra, 
the tract of land from the Vindhya hill to the great 
ocean is called asvakranta. 

Asvamedha {Sm): Name of a sacrifice in which a horse was to be 
immolated. The horse was to be placed by a king under 
the charge of military men and then let loose. On its 
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return after a year, the sacrifice was to be performed. 
The practice, which reaches back to the Vedic times, 
was regarded as a symbol of sovereignty and power. 

[See J. Puhvel, Vedic asvamedha and Gaulish 
Epomeduous, Language, Linguistic Soc. of America, 
31; R.C. Hajra, The asvamedha etc., ABORI, 36. Also 
see P.E. Dumont, L’ Asvamedha, 1927.] 

Atatayin ( Sm ): Designation of the following hostile persons: 

incendiary, poisoner, one armed with weapons, robber, 
one who wrests a field or carries away one’s wife. 

Atavika (A): Principal person protecting the forest-region. 

Aticara (A): Transgression, misconduct. 

(J): Movement of a planet from one Zodiac to another 
before the usual time. 

Atisarga (A): (1) Giving up, surrender. 

(2) Granting permission, allowing. 

Atisara or atisara (Ay)' Diarrhoea or dysentery. 

Atikrcchra (Sm): A form of expiation in which the sinner has to eat 
merely one morsel of food for three days in the morning 
only, for three days in the evening only, one morsel 
each for three days without asking for it and has to fast 
for three days. 

Atipataka (Sm): A class of sins comprising adultery with one’s 
mother, daughter, daughter-in-law. 

Atithi (Sm): One not staying permanently at another’s house; a 
brahmana guest who stays for one night only. 

Ativyapti (D): The fault of being too wide. For example, if we define 
‘cow’ as a quadruped having two horns, then it will 
include also buffaloes, etc. 

Atodya (S): A kind of musical instrument; percussion instrument. 

Atreyl (Sm): A woman who has bathed after her monthly impurity. 

Aucitya (Al): Propriety or appropriateness. Ksemendra elaborates. 
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in his Aucitya-vicara-carca, the view that whatever is 
improper in any way detracts from rasa (q.v.) and is to 
be avoided. 

Auda(u)va (S): Designation of a raga. A raga, consisting of five 
notes, takes this name. In it, the initial note sadja is 
never given up. 

Auparistaka ( K ): Sex-act into the mouth of an eunuch. 

Aupaslesika ( Vy ): Arising from immediate contact. 

Aurasa ( Sm ): A son begotten by a man on his wife. 

Avakirnl (Sm): A brahmacarin who has had sexual intercourse 
with a woman. 

Avabhrtha (Sm): Ablution to be performed after the conclusion of a 
sacrifice. 

Avadatika: A kind of wine. 

Avadhuta (T): A Tantric sadhaka of a very high order. 

Avama (J): The end of one and the beginning and end of another on 
the same day. 

Auantya (Sm): Offspring of a vratya (q.v.) brahmana by a woman of 
the same caste. 

Avapa CD): Putting in, experimental insertion. 

Avaroha (S): The reverse order of aroha (q.v.), e.g. NA, DHA, PA, 
MA, GA, RA, SA, Lit. it means ‘descent’. 

Avarta (Kr): A kind of cloud. 

Avastha (N): Stage of development of dramatic action. There are 
five stages, namely, arambha, yatna, praptyasa, 
niyatapti, and phalagama. “There must be at the 
beginning (arambha) the desire to attain some end, 
which leads on to the determined effort (prayatna) to 
secure the object of desire; this leads to the stage in 
which success is felt to be possible (praptyasa) having 
regard to the means available and the obstacles in the 
way of achievement; then arrives the certainty of 
success (niyatapti), if only some specific difficulty can 
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be surmounted; and finally, the object is attained 
(phalagama). Thus, in the Abhijhana-sakuntalam, we 
have the king’s first anticipation of seeing the heroine; 
then his eagerness to find a means to meet her again; 
in act IV we learn that the anger of the sage, Durvasas, 
has in some measure been appeased, and the possibility 
of the reunion of the king and Sakuntala now exists; in 
act VI the discovery of the ring brings back the king’s 
memory and the way for a reunion is paved, to be 
attained in the following act.” 1 

Avayava (Z>): One of the number of sentences, used to project one’s 
conclusion into another. According to Matharavrtti on 
Samkhyakdkrika, anumana (inference) has three 
avayavas, viz. paksa (pratijha), hetu and drstanta. 

Avidya (D): Nescience, non-knowledge, of ten identified with ritual 
practices. 

[See E.A. Solomon, Avidya — A Problem of Truth and 
Reality, Ahmedabad, 1969.] 

Avlra ( Sm ): (I) A woman having neither husband nor son. 

(II) A woman who is independent, but not gone astray. 

Avyaya (Vy): Indeclinable. A word which does not undergo any 
change in any gender, any case-ending and in any 
number. 

Avrta (Sm): One sprung from a brahmana male and an ugra (q.v.) 
female. 

Avyapti (D): The fault of being too narrow, as opposed to ativyapti. 

For example, if we say that a student is one who reads 
in a school, the definition is too narrow because it 
excludes those who read in a college or other educational 
institutions. 

Avyaylbhava (Vy): Adverbial compound in which the sense of the 
first member predominates. 


1. Keith, Sanskrit Drama (1924), pp. 297-8. 
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Ayananta Bindu (J): The maximum declination of the sun (North 
or South). 

Ayogava ( Sm ): (1) One bom of the union of a sudramale and a vaisya 
female. 

(2) One bora of the union of a vaisya male and a 
ksatriya female. 

Ayogavaha (Vy): The letters or phonetic elements anusvara, visarga 
and so called as they are always uttered only in 
combination with another phonetic element or letter 
like‘a’, and never independently. The ayogavaha letters 
possess the characteristics of both vowels and 
consonents. 

Bahula (Vy): Used in connection with a rule, affix or the like. It 
denotes four kinds of operation, namely, applicable, 
not applicable in certain cases, optionally applicable in 
some cases and quite something else in others. 

Bahumutra (Ay): A kind of diabetes. 

Bahuvrihi (Vy): Attributive compound in which the sense of a word, 
other than the members of the compound, is 
predominant. 

Balikarman (Sm): Same as hhutabali (q.v.). 

Banalihga (T): A particular form of&va phallus. So called as such 
a lihga is believed to have been installed by Bana, a 
demon-devotee of Siva. 

Bandhaka (Sm): Pledge or mortgage. 

Bandhakl: A prostitute attached to many men. 

BandhakZ-posaka: Keeper of a brothel. 

Bandhava (Sm): The following three classes of relatives — 

(I) Atma-bandhu — son of one’s father’s sister, 
mother’s sister and of one’s maternal uncle. 

(II) Pitr-bandhu — son of one’s father’s sister, father’s 
mother’s sister and of one’s father’s maternal uncle. 
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( III)Matr-bandhu — son of one’s mother’s mother’s 
sister, mother’s father’s sister and of one’s mother’s 
maternal uncle. 

Bandhu ( Sm ): Same as bandhava (q.v.). 

Bavri : A kind of garment. 

Bhakta (. D , Al ): Secondary, attributed. 

Bhairavl-cakra (T): A ritual in which man and woman together 
perform certain rites of which drinking and sexual 
intercourse are parts. 

Bhakti: Devotion which is of several kinds. 

(1) Aropasiddiha: In the absence of spontaneous 
devotion, it is engendered by rites, performed in 
honour of god. 

(2) Samgasiddha : Arising out of association with the 
good people. 

(3) Svarupasiddha: Spontaneous, natural. When 
motivated by any other factor, it is called sakaitava. 
When there is no motive other than pleasing god, 
it is sakaitava. It is of two kinds, namely. 

(a) Vaidhl: Evoked by Sastric injunctions. 

(b) Raganuga : It follows natural tendency, and not 
from Sastric injunctions. It is an imitation of 
ragatmika bhakti, in which the essence is raga or 
attachment. The kind of bhakti that the divine 
associates have for god is rdgdtmika. Jndnamisrd 
Bhakti may lead to s'uddha or pure bhakti. Divine 
pleasure is stated to lie in s'uddha bhakti alone; it 
is regarded as the best mode of attaining the 
highest good. 

Bhakti may also be karmamisra and yogamisra. 

Bhdna (N): One-act monologue drama depicting herroic or erotic 
sentiment. 
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Bharata-vdkya ( N ): The concluding verse of a drama. It was so 
called beeasue it used to be recited by bharata s or 
actors . Some think that it takes its name from Bharata, 
founder of Dramaturgy. In it, we find prayer to god or 
benediction to spectators. 

Bhdrati ( N ): A dramatic style based on sound, the verbal manner. 

In it, the voice is the only means of expression. As the 
actors are called bharata, this manner is named bhdrati. 
According to some, it suits all sentiments. 

Bhasa ( Sm ): Plaint in a lawsuit. 

(S): It denotes what was, in later times, called rdginl, 
fancied as a consort of a rag a. 

Bhasitapumska (Vy): A word in the feminine gender having a 
corresponding masculine form; e.g., sundari. But, lata 
is not so, as it has no corresponding masculine form. 

Bhdtaka (A): Fare for boats, etc. 

Bhava (Al ): Emotion, feeling, complete psychosis as the basis of 
rasa (q.v.). Divided into two kinds, viz. sthayi 
(permanent or principal mood) and sahcarl or vyabhicarl 
(accessory feeling). 

Bheda (Sm): A political expedient by which seeds of dissension are 
sown in the territory of a hostile king. 

Bhru(u)kumsa or Bhrakumsa (N): A man in the role of a woman in 
a drama. 

Bhruna (Sm): (i) A brahmana conversant with the Veda, who has 
performed soma sacrifice. 

(ii) Foetus. 

(iii) Any brahmana. 

(iv) A brahmana who has studied the Veda with its six 
accessories. 

Bhukti (Sm): Possession. 

Bhuktivdda (AT)'- According to this view of Bhatta Nayaka, rasa is 
enjoyed, and it is neither inferred nor produced. 
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Bhurjakantaka ( Sm ): Offspring of a vratya (q.v.) brahmana by a 
similar woman sometimes also called avantya, 
vatadhana, puspadha, saikha. 

Bhuta-bali (Sm): Offering to creatures, as apart ofthe householder’s 
duty. 

Bhuta-suddhi (T): A process by which the five elements ofthe body 
are supposed to be purified. 

Bhuta-yajha (Sm): Same as bhutabali (q.v.) 

Blja (AT): An artha-prakrti (q.v.). 

(T): Mystic syllable like hrlm; semen; Supreme Spirit. 

Bijin (Sm): The owner or giver of seed, the real progenitor (as 
opposed to ksetrm, the nominal father or merely the 
husband of a woman. 

Bindu (N): One of the artha-prakrtis (q.v.). 

Bodhi CD): Perfect wisdom, enlightenment. According to Buddhist 
philosophy, the sole Absolute embracing this 
consciousness which, in its turn, includes in itself all 
psychic processes, is bodhi. It is the one and only truth 
attainable to him who practises yoga, and even to him 
only in stages, after he has gone through all the ten 
stages (das'abhumi) of the career of a bodhisattva. 

Bodhisattva (Pali -Bodhisatta) (D): A being destined for perfect 
enlightenment for bringing salvation to all people. The 
Buddha, in his previous births, was so called. 

Bradhna (Sm): Sun. 

Brahmahjali (Sm): Hands folded by a pupil as a preliminary to 
Vedic study with a teacher. 

Brahmadeya (A): Land, etc., given by a king to a brah m ana. 

Brahmadeya (Sm): A woman married in the Brahma (q.v.) form of 
marriage. 

Brahmapura (T): Designation ofthe human body. 

Brahma-raksasa (Sm): The ghost of a brahmana who used to lead 
an unholy life. 
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Brahmarandhra (T): An aperture in the crown of the head through 
which the soul is supposed to exit at the time of death. 

Brahmasatra ( Sm ): Sacrifice in the form of devotion or meditation; 
constant repetition of Vedic texts. 

Brahma-vihara (D): Name given by the Buddhists to maitri, karuna, 
mudita and upeksa, the qualities necessary for the 
attainment of nirvana. These mean respectively love, 
pity, sympathy in joy and equanimity. 

Brahmavarta (Sm): The part of India between the rivers Sarasvati 
and Drsadvati. 

Brahma-vivdha (Sm): The form of marriage in which the daughter 
is given away, after decking her with valuable garments 
and honouring her with j ewels , etc. , to a man conversant 
with the Vedas and of good conduct, whom the father 
of the girl himself invites. 

Brahma-yajha (Sm): See panca-mahayajha. 

Brahmodya (Sm): Such riddles, questions and answers as are found 
in the Taittirlrya-samhita (VII. 4. 18) and the 
Vajasaneyi-samhita (XXIII. 9-12), etc. 

(2) Legends narrated in the Vedas. 

(3) Talks relating to the exposition of Brahman. 

Caitya (V): In ancient times, it stood for altar, holy tree, temple or 
palace. Later on, it came to denote temples on citas 
(funeral places). In course of time, it was used to denote 
any temple. 

Cakra (T): Mystical circle, according to Tantras. The human body 
is supposed to have the following cakras: 

(I) muladhara, (II) svadhisthana, (III) manipura, 
(IV) anahata, (V) visuddha and (VI) ajha. 

These are supposed to be located respectively in the 
following regions: lowest extremity of spinal cord, 
above muladhara , naval, near heart, near the neck, 
between eyebrows. 
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Cakrabheda ( T ): Literally, penetration of cakras. The ultimate aim 
of a Tantric devotee is to make kundalinl (q.v.) penetrate 
the six cakras, and reach sahasrara (q.v.). 

Cakracara (A): A roving person who does not remain at a place for 
more than one day. 

Cakra-vrddhi ( Sm ): Compound interest, i.e., interest on interest. 

Camatkara (Al)'. Literary delight. The supernatural and inexplicable 
joy produced by a literary composition. It is the essence 
of rasa. 

Campu (Al): A literary composition in prose and verse. 

Candala (Sm): (I) Name of the caste sprung from the union of a 
3udra male and a brahmana female. 

(II) Offspring of an unmarried woman. 

(III) One bom as a result of a man’s union with a 
sagotra girl. 

(IV) Son of one who, after becoming an ascetic, comes 
back to the householder’s life. 

Candramasaimukhya) ( J ): Lunar month beginning in the first 
lunar mansion of the bright half of the month, and 
ending with the conclusion of New Moon. 

Candramasaigauna) (J): Lunar month beginning with the first 
lunar mansion of the dark half, and ending with the 
conclusion of the Full Moon. 

Candrdyana (Sm): A form of penance in which a sinner is required 
to eat 15 morsels of food on each day of the dark 
fortnight and to fast completely on the New Moon day. 
This is of many kinds, viz., pipilika-madhya, yati- 
candrayana and s'isucdndrayana. 

Capa (J): A portion of the circumference of a circle, cut by a straight 
line. 

Cara (Cara) (Sm): Spy. 

Caraka (A): Place where an offender is kept confined. 
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Chayanataka (N): Some think, it means outline of a drama. Others 
think, it is the shadow of a drama or half drama. There 
is an opinion that it is an epitomical adaptation of a 
previous play on the subject concerned. 

Carl ( S ): Simultaneous graceful movement of the feet, shanks, 
thighs and the hip in various ways in dance. It is of two 
main kinds, namely akasikl (aerial) and hhauml 
(terrestrial). 

Caritrabandhaka ( Sm ): A mortgage. In it the creditor, relying on 
the honesty of the debtor, lends a big amount against 
the mortgage of a small property. Or, the debtor, 
relying on the honesty of the creditor, borrows a small 
sum by mortgaging a big property. 

Carmakaraka(-kara, Carmavakartin, Carmopjivin): 

(i) Offspring of a sudra by a ksatriya girl. 

(ii) One sprung from the union of a vaidehaka (q.v.) 
and a brahmana female. 

(iii) Offspring of an ayogava (q.v.) by a brahmana 
female. 

Cuhcu (Sm): Offspring of a brahmana by a vaidehaka (q.v.) woman. 

Caturahga (A): Army consisting of four wings, namely elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry. 

Caturasra ( J ): A place within four lines. 

Caturmasya (Sm): Name ofthe three sacrifices, namely vaisvadeva, 
varunapraghasa and sakamedha, performed in the 
beginning of the three seasons of four months each. 

Chalikyagana: A kind of chorus. 

Cindcdra (T): A mode of kaulacara or kaulamdrga (q.v.). 

Citraghata (A): Torturing to death. 

Corarajju (A): Cnowkidarl tax. 

Corarajjuka (A): A government officer whose duty is to arrest 
thieves. 
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Cucuka ( Sm ): Offspring of the marriage of a vaisya with a s'udra 
woman. 

Cudakarman or cudakarana, cuda (Sm): A sacrament in which the 
hairs on a child’s head are cut for the first time. Cuda 
means the tuft of hair kept on the head when the major 
part is shaved off. 

Cudamam (J): Name of a yoga or conjunction when there is solar 
eclipse on Sunday or lunar eclipse on Monday. 

Dadhimantha: Perhaps ghl or buttermilk. 

Daha-jvara (Ay): Inflammatory fever. 

Daiva vivaha (Sm): The form of marriage in which a father gives 
away his daughter after decking her with ornaments, 
etc., to a priest who duly officiates at a sacrifice, during 
the course of its performance. 

Daiva Yajfia (Sm): Same as devayajna (q.v.). 

Daksinayana (J): The period of the sun’s stay in the southern 
hemisphere. 

Dana (G, Sm): A liquid substance exuding from elephant’s body, 
ichor. Gift; one ofthe four means (upaya) of influencing 
one’s enemy in one’s favour. 

Danda (Sm): (I) Staff, especially that held by one at the time of 

upanayana. 

(II) Punishment, sometimes personified. 

(III) Fine. 

(TV) Sceptre or Rod as a symbol of royal power or 
judicial authority. 

(V) A political expedient by which a king invades an 
enemy’s country. 

(VI) The army: military power and sovereignty. 

(VII) 1/30 part of a day or night. 

Danda (J): 1/60 part of 24 hours, equivalent to 24 minutes. 

In some cases, one danda is equal to 1/32 part of 24 
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hours. 

Dandadasa ( Sm ): One enslaved for non-payment of fine. 

Dandaniti (Sm): (i) Judicature as science; application of the rod; 
administration of justice. 

(ii) Arthasastra. 

Danda-vyuha (Sm): A kind of soldiers’ array looking like a stick. 

Darsa (Sm): New Moon or a sacrifice performed at that time; the day 
on which the moon is seen only by the sun and by no one 
else. 

Dasa or dasa (Sm): Same as kaivarta (q.v.). 

Dasa-mahavidya (T): Ten manifestations of Goddess Bhagavati. 

These are Kali, Tara, Sodasi, Bhuvanesvari, Bhairavi, 
Chinnamasta, Dhumavati, Vagala, Matangl and 
Kamala. 

Dasavargika (A): Commander of a group of ten soldiers. 

Dattaka (Sm): A boy who, being given by his parents, is adopted by 
a person as a son. 

Dattatma (Sm): A boy who, either bereft of parents or forsaken by 
them, offers himself to a person as his son. 

Dattrima (Sm): Same as dattaka (q.v.). 

Dayada (Sm): One who is entitled to inheritance. 

D&yada-bandhava or -bandhu (Sm): Such bandhus or bandhavas 
(q.v.) as are entitled to inheritance. 

Devadasl: A girl engaged for dancing in a temple. 

Devalaka (Sm): (1) A brahmana who performs the worship of an 
image for wages for three years, and who thereby 
becomes unfit to officiate in sraddha. 

(2) One who maintains himself on the treasury of a 
shrine. 

(3) Worshipper of Siva for wages. 

Deva-yajha (Sm): See Panca-mahayajha. 
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Dhaivata (S): The sixth note of the Indian gamut; it is denoted by 
DR A. 

Dhamani (Ay): A tube or canal of the human body; a vein; a nerve. 

Dhanva-durga ( Sm ): A kind of fort surrounded by deserts and 
devoid of water for five yojanas. 

Dharana CD): Fixing the mind on the desired object; a yoganga. 

Dharani (T): Protective spell used by Tantric Buddhists. Formed 
parts of Mahayana Buddhist literature. 

Dharmamegha CD): According to Vedanta, it is nirvikalpa samadhi, 
so called as it showers the ambrosia of dharma which 
is the cause of salvation. According to Yoga, it is the 
culmination of samprajnata samadhi (see samadhi). 

Dhyana (D): Steady contemplation ofthe desired object without any 
break; a yoganga (q.v.). 

Dharmastha (A): Judge, particularly for trying civil suits. 

Dharmasthlya: Prison, a sort of lock-up. 

Dhatu (S): Element of a prabandha (q.v.). There are four principal 
dhatus, namely, udgraha, melapaka, dhruva and 
abhoga . A fifth, namely, antara or antara is also added. 

Dhigvana (Sm): Offspring of a brahmana by an ayogava (q.v.) 
female. 

Dhruva ( Naksatra or Tara) ( J ): North polar star which is always 
fixed on the north point of the earth. 

Dhruva OS): A kind of song. It is chiefly of three kinds, namely, 
uttama, madhyama and adhama . According to Bharata, 
it is of five kinds, namely pravesa, aksepa, niskrama, 
prasadika and antara. 

Dhvajabhanga (Ay); A kind of impotency. 

Dhvani (Ai): Suggested sense, the best kind of kavya, according to 
some. 

[See M.M. Sharma, The Dhvani Theory in Sanskrit 
Poetics, 1968.] 
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Didhisu ( Sm ): An elder sister before whom her younger sister has 
been married. 

Dlksd: Initiation. Its modes vary in different Tantras. According to 
Visvasara, it is of four kinds, viz. kriy avail, kalavati, 
varnamayi and vedhamayi. 

Pranatosinl II.4. 

According to Kularnava (XTV), it is sevenfold, viz., 
kriya, varna, kala, spars'a, vak, drk and manasa. Each 
of these has sub-divisions. 

According to Rudrayamala, it is of three kinds, viz., 
anavi, sakti and sambhavl. 

Pranatosinl II.4. 

Other types oidlksa are krama, pahcayatana, ekamantra, etc. 
Dima (AZ): One of the ten kinds of major drama. 

Dimba (A): An affray, a riot, revolt of subjects. 

Dimbahava (Sm): (a) a battle where no king is present. 

(b) A quarrel in which no weapon is used. 

Divaklrti or Klrtya (Sm): Candala or barber. 

Divya (Sm): Divine proof, e.g., ordeal of fire, water, etc. 

Dravida (Sm): Same as karana (q.v.). 

Dravida (V): Designation of the type of architecture that was 
current in south India. 

Drekkana or Dreskana (J): 1/3 of a ras'i. 

Drona (Kr): A kind of cloud. 

Dronamukha (A): A sort of satellite town, set-up for the 
administration of 400 villages. 

Dvaidha or Dvaidhlbhava (Sm, A): One of the six kinds of royal 
policy (guna ). According to some, it means double- 
dealing, keeping apparently friendly relations with 
the enemy. According to others, it means dividing one’s 
army and encountering the enemy in detachments. 
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Yet others take it to mean ‘making peace with one king 
and carrying on war with another’. 

Dvamusyayana ( Sm ): A son of two fathers. Usually, an only son 
given in adoption on condition that he will be treated 
as the son of both the natural father and the adoptive 
father. 

Dvandva ( Vy ): Copulative compound in which the meaning of both 
the members is equally prominent. 

Dvigu (Vy): Numeral appositional compound, i.e., a kind of 
karmadharaya (q.v.) in which the first member is a 
numeral. 

Ekalinga (T): A field or place, (up to 5 krosas or a little over two 
miles), in which there is but one Siva-linga; designation 
of a lifiga at such a place. 

Ekaparigraha: A prostitute attached to one person. 

Ekasesa (Vy): Name of a vrtti (q.v.). It is a phenomenon in which, of 
the words having the same form and same case-ending 
one remains, or of words of different forms but of the 
same meaning only one remains. For example, 

(1) narah narah = narau. 

(2) vakradandah kutiladandah (both words meaning 
‘curved stick’) = vakradandau or kutiladandau. 

Ekoddista (Sm): A kind of sraddha performed in honour of one 
individual. 

Gajakranta (T): Same as asvakranta (q.v.). 

Gamaka (S): Such trembling of a musical note as is pleasant to the 
listeners. 

Gana (Sm, C, Vy): (i) An Association of merchants, etc. 

(ii) A guild of horse-dealers. 

(iii) An association of men living in a village, etc. 

(iv) An association of warriors, etc., who pursue the 
same vocation. 
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(v) A tribal community. 

In Metrics it is a metrical unit consisting of three 
syllables, represented by a letter. For example, three 
consecutive long syllables are represented by Ma, 
three consecutive short ones by Na. There are eight 
ganas representing the various permutations and 
combinations of the long and short syllables. In 
grammar, lists of words undergoing similar 
grammatical operation, constitute ganapatha. 

Gananika (A): Government accountant. 

Gandamala (Ay): Inflammation of the glands of the neck. 

Gandhara (S): The third of the seven notes in a song. It is indicated 
by GA. 

Gandharva ( Sm ): That form of clandestine marriage in which the 
parties marry by mutual consent. 

[See L. Sternbach, Juridical aspects of the Gandharva 
form of marriage, Proc. of All-India Oriental Conference 
(12th Session), Vol. II, Banaras, 1946.] 

(S): One conversant with music of both marga and desi 
types. 

Garbhadhana (Sm): A sacrament performed to ensure the birth of 
a good child. Authorities differ as to the proper time for 
performing it. 

Garbha-kendra (J): Centre of a circle. 

Garbhasrava (Ay): Abortion. 

Garhapatya (Sm): The householder’s fire received from his father, 
and transmitted to his descendants; one of the three 
sacred fires, being that from which sacrificial fires are 
lighted. 

Garuda (Sm): Name of a particular array (vyuha) of soldiers 
resembling the varaha-vyuha (q.v.) with the only 
difference that, in the former, the middle part is wider. 

Gati (Vy): Another name of certain particles which are also called 
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upasarga (q.v.). Other words, receivingthe designation 
of gati, are those which are listed with uri leading, 
words formed by adding the affix-cot as well as affix- 
dac, provided all such words precede verbs. 

Gaudl ( Sm , Al ): (1) Wine distilled from molasses. 

(2) Name of a rlti or a particular mode of arrangement 
of words in a literary composition. 

Gayatrl (T): The basic mantra of an initiated dvija — tat-sa vitur- 
varenyam, etc. (Rgveda III.62.10). 

Gha (Vy): Technical term for the taddhita affixes tarap and 

tamap. 

Ghana (S): See vadya. 

Ghata (J): Multiplication. 

Ghatari (S): A kind of lute. 

Gkatika ( J ): Same as danda (q.v.). 

Ghi (Vy): Technical term for noun-bases or pratipadikas (q.v.) 

ending in short i or short u, excepting the bases sakhi, 
pati and those included in nadl (q.v.). 

Ghosavat (Vy): A consonant having ghosa (depth in tone), called 
sonant; third and fourth letters of a varga. 

Ghu (Vy): Technical term for the roots da and dha; root dap is 
excluded. 

Giri-durga (Sm): A kind of royal fort situated on a hill very difficult 
to climb, accessible through a narrow path, with a 
supply of water from rivers and falls and with many 
productive lands and trees. 

Glaha (Sm): Wager mutually agreed upon by gamblers. 

Godana (Sm): The ceremony of tonsure, performed in the sixteenth 
year of age for a brahmana, in the twenty-second year 
for a ksatriya and in the twenty-fourth year for a 
vaisya. 

Golaka (Sm): Illegitimate son of a widow. 
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Gopa (A): Head of five or ten villages. 

Gopura (V, A): City-gate. In course of time, it came to denote the 
entrance to a temple. It means a particular kind of 
entrance according to south Indian works on 
architecture. 

Gosava (Sm): Name of a one-day soma sacrifice. 

Gosthi: Something like a club where people used to relax by 

light talks and jokes. 

Gotra (Sm): “All persons who trace descent in an unbroken male 
line from a common male ancestor.” (Kane) According 
to some authorities, gotra means the earliest traceable 
brahmana ancestor from whom descent is claimed 
through generations. Gotras are eight according to 
some, while others recognise a few more. 

Graha (S): Same as arhsa (q.v.) according to Bharata, while later 
writers take it to denote the secondary note in a rag a. 
Generally, the note from which a raga is commenced is 
called the grahasvara of that raga. 

Grahana ( J ): The phenomenon called eclipse, when the sun or 
moon, even though remaining in the clear sky, becomes 
invisible. 

Grahani or Graham (Ay): Diarrhoea, dysentery, especially when 
the disease is old. 

Grahayuti (J): Denotes the equality oftwogra/ias in ras'i, ams'a and 

kala. 

Grama ( S ): A gamut, scale in music. 

Gramakuta (A): Village headman. 

Grhabali (Sm): Domestic oblation; offering of remnants offoodtoall 
creatures. 

Grhapatikavyahjana: A cultivator, unable to earn a 'living by his 
own occupation, acting as a spy with Government help. 

Gudhaja (Sm): A son born to a woman during the absence of her 
husband, the real father being unknown. 
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Gudhapurusa (A): Spy. 

Gulma ( Sm , A, Ay): (i) A troop or guard of soldiers. 

(ii) A police-station, outpost. 

(iii) Chronic enlargement of the spleen. 

Guna (Vy, Sm, A, Al ): ( 1) A technical term denoting AR, AL, E and 
O in place ofR, L, I (and I), U and (XT) respectively. 

(2) A political expedient; these are six, viz.; sandhi, 
vigraha, yana, asana, dvaidhibha.ua and samsraya. 

(3) Literary excellence as essential for rasa (q.v.). 

Guru-talpa (Sm): (i) Mother, (ii) Wife of a Vedic teacher, (iii) 
Mother, or step-mother belonging to the same caste as 
that of the father. 

Gurvangana (Sm): Same as guru-talpa (q.v.). 

Haituka (Sm): A rationalist, sceptic, heretic. 

Haiyahgavlna: ghi made of the milk obtained on the previous day. 

Hamsa (T, D): (1) One of the four classes of samnyasins (in the 
fourth stage of life). 

(2) A Tantric devotee of a high order. 

(3) Ajapa-mantra which arises spontaneously and 
involuntarily in the mind. So named as the S- sound 
arises in exhalation (recaka pranayama) andH-sound 
in inhalation (piiraka pranayama). 

Hastinl (K): A class of women. 

Hathayoga (T): A kind of yoga in which the mind is forced to 
withdraw from external obj ects . HA and THA stand for 
sun and moon respectively. 

Havya (Sm): A sacrificial gift or food. 

Hayamedha (Sm): Same as as'vamedha (q.v.). 

Hetvabhasa (D): The semblance of hetu (logical reason, reason for 
inference, middle term); a fallacious reason. This fallacy 
is of five kinds according to Nyaya philosophy. 
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These are: 

(i) Savyabhicara (irregular middle). 

(ii) Viruddha (contradictory middle). 

(iii) Satpratipaksa (counter-balanced middle). 

(iv) Asiddha or sadhyasama (unproved middle). 

(v) Badhita (sublated middle). 

Hikka (Ay): Hiccup. 

Hor& (J): Considered to be a Greek word borrowed by Sanskrit. 

Attempts have been made to give it an Indian tinge by 
deriving it from the word ahoratra with the initial a 
and final tra dropped. It is half of a ras'i or 15°. At some 
places, it is taken to denote 2Vi dandas or one hour. 

Ida (T): According to Tantras, it is the principal nerve in the 

human nervous system, being on the left side of the 
body. 

Ihamrga (N): A kind of drama. 

Indradhvaja: A popular festival. 

Ista ( Sm ): (i) Whatever is offered in the grhya fire and the s'rauta 
fire, and gifts made inside the vedl in the srauta 
sacrifices. 

(ii) Honouring a guest and performance of vais'vadeva. 

(iii) Oblation to fire, penance, truthfulness, Vedic study, 
hospitality, performance of vais'vadeva. 

Istdpiirta (Sm): Ista and purta. Of these, ista has been defined 
above. Purta has been defined as (i) Dedication of deep 
wells, oblong large wells and tanks, temples, 
distribution of food and maintaining public gardens, 
(ii) To the above are added, by some, gifts made at the 
time of eclipse or on the sun’s passage into a Zodiacal 
sign or on the twelfth day of a month, (iii) Nursing of 
those who are ill. 

Isvara-pranidhana (D): A kind of devotion to God; surrendering all 
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actions to god without any desire for fruit. It consists in 
the repetition of pranava (omkara) which stands for 
god, and contemplation of its meaning. 

It (Vy): Elision. 

Iti: The following six factors causing severe damage to 

crops: excessive rain, drought, locusts, rats, birds, a 
king who is very close. 

Jalpa (D): A mode of argumentation in which a man carries on 
while knowing himself to be wrong or unable to defend 
himself properly against his opponents except by 
trickery and other unfair means of arguments. In it the 
main object is the overthrow of the opponent rightly or 
wrongly. 

Jambhakavidya : The Sastra containing rites designed to destroy 
enemies, secure long life, love, wealth, son, etc. 

Jami ( Sm ): (i) Sister, (ii) a lady of the family, (iii) a lady with her 
husband alive. 

Janapada : Union of villagers. 

Jangala (Sm, A): (i) A tract or land, with scanty water and grass, 
where there are sufficient sunshine, air, paddy, etc. 
(ii) A place with water, trees and hills. 

Jangalavit (A): A toxicologist who treats animals like the horse. 

Jangulika : Snake-doctor; dealer in antidotes of poison. 

Jdtakarman (Sm): A sacrament performed after the birth of a son 
to ensure his welfare. 

Jati (C, D, Vy): (1) a kind of padya (q.v.) in which the metre is 
determined by the number of matras. 

(2) Genus, generality. 

(3) Evasive and shifty answer to an argument. 

(4) In grammar, it has been used in a threefold sense: 

(a) Whatever is distinguishable from another (species) 
on account of its possessing certain form or figure 
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(common to the individuals of that class), e.g., tail (a 
bank, a place near the river). 

(b) A word, which, not being used in all genders, is used 
to denote a single individual and, therefore, is singular 
in number. It will apply to other individuals of the class 
without their being specially mentioned, e.g., vrsali (a 
low caste woman); it implies her sons, brothers, etc. 

(c) A word formed with a patronymic affix and expressive 
of a person belonging to a particular branch of Vedic 
school and studying a particular portion of the Vedas. 

Jatibhramsakara ( Sm ): A class of sins, believed to cause loss of 
caste to the sinner. 

Jhalla (Sm): Same as karana (q.v.) 

Jighamsada: A kind of thief. 

Jivanmukti : See moksa. 

Jhati (Sm): Agnatic relation. 

Jvara (Ay): Fever. 

Jyotistoma (Sm): Name of a soma sacrifice. 

Kairataka: A kind of wine. 

Kaivalya (D): Detachment of the soul from matter; identification 
with the Supreme Being, final emancipation. 

Kaivarta (Sm): One bom to a nisada (q.v.) by an ayogava (q.v.) 
woman. 

Kdkani (A): (i) A cowrie-shell (used in gambling), (ii) Name of a 
copper coin (1/64 of a pana). 

Kdku (Al): Intonation, changed voice. 

Kalabha (G): It denotes a young elephant. According to some, it 
denotes an elephant in the fifth or thirteeth year from 
its birth. 

Kaldpaka (Al): A kind of kdvya consisting of four stanzas related to 
one another. 
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Kalaratri (J): Name of the sixth, fourth, second, seventh, fifth, 
third, first and eighth yamardha of Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
respectively. One yamardha = l/8th of the duration of 
a night. It is regarded as inauspicious. 

Kalavela (J): Designation of the fifth, second, sixth, third, eighth, 
fourth and eighth yamardha respectively of Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. One yamardha = 1/8 part of a day. It is 
considered to be inauspicious. 

Kalika ( Sm ): ( 1 ) Interest accruing and payable every month. 

(ii) In literature, a kind of wine. 

Kahcuka ( D ): Sheath or cloak enveloping the purusa or the limited 
individual. The following are the five kahcukas : 

(i) Kala — limitation with regard to duration of 
presence and simultaneity of experience. 

(ii) Niyati — restriction in regard to presence as in 
space. 

(iii) Raga — limitation in regard to some objects or 
selection. 

(iv) Vidya — limitation as to the sphere of cognition. 

(v) Kala — limitation as to the authorship or power to 
accomplish, leading to limited activity. 

Kahcuki (N): Designation of a character in a Sanskrit drama. He is 
an old brahmana, endowed with various good qualities, 
moving about in the harem and expert in all kinds of 
work. 

Kanina (Sm): Son of an unmarried woman. 

Kapala (A): A treaty in which excessive demands are made. 

Kapalika (T): An extremist Saiva resorting to the cult ofSakti, and 
drinking wine from human skulls. 

Kapatika (Sm): A student acting as a spy. 
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Kapisayana: A kind of intoxicating drink. 

Kdraka (Vy): Case, that which has some connection with a verb. Six 
karakas are distinguished in grammar. These are 
karta (nominative), karma (objective), karana 
(instrumental), sampradana (dative), apadana 
(ablative), adhikarana (locative). 

Karana ( Vy ): Instrumental case, that which is the most helpful in 
the accomplishment of an action. 

(Sm): (1) One bom of the union of a vaisya and a sudra 

female. 

(2) One born of a vratya (q.v.) ksatriya by a ksatriya 
woman. 

(J): Half of the duration of a tithi. 

(IV): Simultaneous and graceful movement of hands and 
feet in dance. 

Karana (T): Wine used in Tantric rituals. The word means cause. 

Such wine is supposed to be the cause of knowledge of 
dharma, artha, kama and moksa. 

Karaskara (Sm): A region a visit to which renders a man (brahmana?) 
liable to expiation. 

Karavara (Sm): A sub-caste that springs from the union of nisada 
(q.v.) and a vaideha (q.v.) woman. 

Karita (Sm): The interest stipulated by the debtor himself. 

Karkarika : A kind of lute . 

Karma (Vy): Accusative or objective case; that which is the most 
desired object of the agent. 

Karmadharaya (Vy): Appositional compound. It is a variety of 
tatpurusa in which the members are in the same case 
relation; in other words, it is a compound of an adjective 
with a noun. 

Karmdnta (Sm, A): Workshop, factory. 

Karmapravacanlya CV^y): The particles prati, anu, etc., receive this 
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designation when governing a substantive and 
modifying a verb. These are to be distinguised from 
upasarga and gati. For example, japam anu prdvarsat ; 
here anu is a karmapravacanlya. 

Kama (J): The side opposite to the right angle in a right-angled 
triangle. 

Karsdpana : A coin or weight of different values (if of gold = 16 panas 
or 1280 cowries, if of copper = 80 rattikas or about 176 
grains; but according to some = only 1 pana of cowries 
or 80 cowries). 

Kartd (Vy): Nominative case; that is independent in the 
performance of an action. 

Karusa ( Sm ): A sub-caste sprung from the union of a vratya (q.v.) 
vaisya and a vaisya female. 

Kartantika (A): One who earns a living by showing the picture of 
Yama; astrologer. 

Katakara (Sm): One bom as a result of the clandestine union of a 
vaisya and a sudra female. 

Karya (. N ): An Artha-prakrti (q.v.). 

Katha (Al): A literary composition in prose dealing with an 
imaginary theme. 

Kavya (Sm): Oblation of food offered to deceased ancestors. 

Kayastha (Sm): (i) A scribe in the revenue department of a king, (ii) 
Name of a caste which, according to some, is sudra. 

Kayika (Sm): (i) Interest of a pana or quarter pana to be paid 
everyday without the principal being li able to be reduced 
whatever interest may have been recovered. 

(ii) Interest received from the body, e.g., milk received 
from a cow pledged or the work put in by a slave or by 
a bull pledged. 

Kes'anta (Sm): Ceremony of tonsure. 

Khanaka (Sm): One born of an ayogava (q.v.) by a ksatriya woman. 
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Khandha ( D ) Skt. Skandha: The constituents of the individual. 

These are rupa (form), vedana (feeling), sahha (Skt. 
sarhjha — notion), sarhkhara (Skt. samskara — mental 
disposition) and vihhana (Skt. vijhdna — clear 
consciousness or discrimination). 

Khyati ( D ): Knowledge, faculty of discriminating objects by 
appropriate designation. 

Khandita (Al): A woman angry at the sight of nail- or tooth-marks 
of another woman on the body of her husband. 

Kharvatika (A): One in charge of a small township, set-up by the 
king, for the administration of a unit of 200 villages. 

Kitava : Gambler in dice. 

Klesa (D): Suffering of five kinds, viz., avidya (false knowledge), 
asmita (ego), raga (attachment), dvesa (hatred), 
abhinivesa (instinctive clinging to worldly life and 
bodily enjoyments and the fear of being cut off from 
them by death. 

Kliva (Ay): Impotent. 

Kosa ( T , Sm,A, D ): According to Tantra, the human body consists 
of five kosas or sheaths, namely: 

(i) annamaya-kosa, (ii) pranamaya-kosa, (iii) 
manomaya-kosa (iv) vijhanamaya-kosa and (v) 
anandamaya-kosa. In works, dealing with politics and 
raja-dharma, it means treasury, exchequer; one of the 
seven constituents ( ahga ) of the State. 

Kranti-vrtta (J): The circular route along which Ravi is supposed to 
move constantly. 

Krcchra ( Sm ): (i) Bodily mortification, penance, (ii) A particular 
kind of penance. For an incapable person, one cow is 
substituted for penance. 

Krlta orKrltaka (Sm): One who is purchased from one’s parents in 
order to be treated as a son. 

Kriya (Sm): Proof in a law-suit. 
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Krmi-roga G Ay): Worms. 

Krt (Vy): Primary affixes, added to verbs. 

Krti (J): Square, e.g., a x a = a 2 . 

Krtrima ( Sm ): A parentless boy adopted by a person as his son after 
alluring him with money, land, etc. 

Krtya (A, Vy): (1) Seducible, liable to be disaffected. 

(2) Designation of the following krt suffixes; tavya, 
aniyar, nyat,yat, kyap. 

Ksdtra {Sm): Aform of marriage, which is the same as raksasa (q.v.). 

A pratiloma caste sprung from a sudra father and 
ksatriya mother. 

Ksatta ( Sm ): A pratiloma caste sprung from a sudra father and 
ksatriya mother. 

Ksaya-masa (J): A lunar month in which there are two ravi- 
samkrantis. Ithappens once in 19years or 131-7 years. 

Ksetraja (Sm): A kind of son, begotten by a person, by means of 
niyoga (q.v.), on the wife of a sonless person. 

Ksetrin (Sm): The husband of a woman on whom a son is begotten 
by another person, called bljin, according to niyoga 
(q.v.). 

Ksitija-vrtta (J): Same as kuja (q.v.). 

Kuja (J): Horizon where the earth and the sky seem to meet. 
Planet Mars. 

Kukkutaka (Sm): (1) A particular pratiloma (q.v.) caste. 

(2) One bom of a sudra by a nisada (q.v.) woman. 

(3) One born of a vaisya by a nisada woman. 

Kula (Sm): (i) As much land as can be tilled with two ploughs. 

(ii) A multitude. 

(iii) Family. 

Kula (Sm): (i) A group of relatives (cognates and agnates) of the 
litigant. 
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(ii) According to Apararka commentary, cultivators. 

Kulaka (Al): Akind of kavya consisting of five stanzas related to one 
another. 

Kula-kundalini (T): Same as kundalinl (q.v.). 

Kulluka (T): Designation of a mantra, recited before japa after the 
worship of Mahavidya (q.v.). 

Kumba : Perhaps a kind of head-dress. 

Kumbhadasl: A woman in keeping. 

Kumbhakara ( Sm ): (1) One bom out of the clandestine union of a 
brahmana with a vaisya female. 

(2) A particular section of sudras. 

Kumbhaka (D, T): A kind of pranayama in which the breath is held 
up. 

Kunda (Sm): One bom out of a male with a woman whose husband 
is alive. 

Kundalinl (T): Name of the dormant spiritual energy in the human 
body. It is fancied to encircle, like a serpent, the 
muladhara (q.v.). 

Besides the individual kundalinl, the Tantras conceive 
also of Mahakundalini at the root of the universe. 

[See R.C. Prasad, Lifting the Veil (Kundalini-yoga) , 
Delhi, 1971; G. Krishna, Kundalinl: The Evolutionary 

Energy.) 

Kupya (Sm, A): Abase metal; any metal but gold, silver, brass, etc.; 
bamboo, creeper, bark, rope, etc. 

Kurlra: Perhapas a dress or ornament for the head. 

Kusilava (Sm): A professional dancer. 

Kustha-Roga (Ay): Leprosy; elephantiasis. There are 18 kinds of it 
— 7 mahakustha s and 11 ksudrakustha s. 

Kusuma (Ay): Ophthalmia. 

Kuta-saksin (Sm): A perjurer. 
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Kuta-sasana (A) : A forged royal edict. 

Kutatana OS'): Those complete and incomplete murchanas (q.v.) in 
which the notes are uttered in irregular order. 

Kuta-yuddha (A): Deceitful war at an undeclared place and year. 

Kuttanl : Procuress. 

Kvatha (Ay): Decoction. 

Lagna (J): Rise of a zodiac. 

Laksana {Al ): A function of words. By it a word expresses a sense 
other than its primary sense with which the former is 
connected. For example, in the sentence gaiigdydm 
ghosah vasati the word gangayam means not in the 
Ganges but on the bank which is connnected with the 
Ganges. 

Lamba 0 J ): Perpendicular. 

Laya (S): Uniformity of interval of time in music. It is of three 
kinds, namely, druta (fast), madhya (medium) and 
vilambita (delayed). 

Lasya (S): Tender and voluptuous dance; it is stated to increase 
passion. 

Lingastha ( Sm ): A religious student. 

Lepabhaginibhuj ) (Sm): Paternal ancestors in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth degrees, who are entitled to lepa, i.e., particles or 
remnants wiped from the hand after offering oblation 
to the three ancestors. 

Madhukosaka: Perhaps a drinking vessel. 

Madhuparka (<Sm.): A mixture of certain delicious substances offered 
to deities in religious rites or to distinguished guests. 
Opinions of some authorities, who differ on the 
ingredients, are as follows: 

(i) Mixture of curd and honey. 

(ii) Mixture of water (or, milk) and honey. 

(iii) Meat. 
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Nowadays used in the worship of deities only, it consists 
of a mixture of curd, ghi, water, honey and sugar. 

Madhuvidya: The science which turns poison into nectar. 

Madhvi ( Sm ): A spirituous liquor distilled from the flowers of the 
madhuka plant ( Madhuka longifolia). 

Madhyama 05?) : The fourth of the seven notes of the Indian gamut; 
it is indicated by MA. 

Madhyamika: Name of a school of Buddhist philosophy. The 
significance of the name is that, in this school, the two 
extremes, viz., everything is real or everything is 
unreal, are avoided, and the middle path is adopted. 
According to it, siinyavada does not mean absolute 
emptiness or void; only the phenomenal world is 
regarded as void. But, all realities are not denied. 
$unya indicates the indescribable nature of the 
phenomenal world. It is a sort of relativity. The idea is 
that the reality behind the world, that we see, can be 
realis ed only by nirvana . What is denied is the incompre- 
hensibility of the reality through the senses, not the 
reality itself. 

Madhyama (D): A special type of sound in between pasyantl (q.v.) 

and vaikharl (q.v.). It is within the body, and connected 
with intellect. Regarded as a state of equilibrium of 
para (q.v.) and pasyantl. According to Bhaskara Raya, 
a Tantric scholar, Brahman as sound, being manifested 
as pasyantl, is specially articulated with the help of 
wind in the region of the heart as nada. This state is 
called madhyama, the third stage of sound. It is 
supposed to reveal words. See commentary on the 
Tantric work, Prapahcasara, 11.43: Cidvalll on 
Kamakaldvilasa, XXVI; Saubhhga-bh&skara on 
Lalitasahasra-nama, 99. 

Magadha (Sm): (1) A caste sprung from the union of a vaisya male 
and a ksatriya female. 

(2) Offspring of a. vaisya by a brahmana female. 
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(3) Offspring of a s'udra by a ksatriya female. 

Mahabhuta: Same as panca-bhuta (q.v.). 

Mahdkavya (Al): A poetical composition of certain characteristics of 
which the chief are: number of cantos more than eight, 
hero a divine being or a ksatriya of good lineage and 
noble character, principal rasa (q. v. ) erotic and accessory 
rasas heroic or quietistic, theme historical event or an 
event relating to a good person. There should be 
descriptions of nature, sacrifice, marriage, expedition, 
birth of son, etc. 

Mahdlaya ( Sm ): The latter half of Bhadrapada, when the sun is in 
the zodiac Kanya, is so called. 

Mahdmayuri: Prayer for exorcism. 

Mahanataka (N): A kind of drama, in ten acts, containing all kinds 
of pataka- sthdna s (q.v.). 

Mahapataka or -papa (Sm): A class of sins comprising the following: 

murder of a brahmana, drinking of wine called surd, 
theft of gold belonging to a brahmana, incestuous 
connection with one’s mother and association with one 
who has committed one or other of the above sins. 

Mahaprdna (Vy): Aspirate. Consonants requiring hard breathing 
for pronunciation. The second and fourth consonants 
of each class or group (varga) and the sibilants belong 
to this category. 

Liiiga ( D ): In logic, the predicate of a proposition. 

Lokayata or Lokayatika CD): Carvaka, materialist. According to 
them, the body, with consciousness, is the soul. 
Hedonism is the highest goal of their lives. They do not 
recognise God as also the existence of the other world. 

Madhubhumika (D): Ayogin who, by practising yoga, has attained 
p.tambhara prajna (q.v.). 

Mahdsantapana (Sm): An expiatory rite about the nature of which 
the divergent views are as follows: 
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(1) Lasting for seven days. One has to drink cow’s 
urine, dung, milk, curd, ghi and water in which kusa 
grass has been soaked, one each on the successive days, 
and to fast on the last day. 

(2) Of 20 days’ duration. Each of the above substances 
is to be taken for three successive days, and fast 
undergone for the last three days. 

(3) Spreading over 15 days. Cow’s mine, dung, milk , 
curd, and ghi — each of these is to be taken for three 
days consecutively. 

Mahavidya (T): See dasa-mahavidya. 

Mahat (D): According to Samkhya and Yoga, the first evolute of 
prakrti (q.v.); huddhi. 

Mahavrata ( Sm ): Name of a saman or stotra. Appointed to be sung 
on the last day but one of the gavamayana, a sacrifice 
performed through a year. 

Mahavyahrti (Sm): Name of the mystical formula bhur bhuvah 

svah. 

Mahayajha (Sm): Same as Pahca-mahayajha (q.v.). 

Mahesvara-sutra (Vy): See Siva-sutra. 

Mahi-durga (Sm): A kind of fortress which is surrounded by a wall 
made of stone or brick, twice the width in height, which 
will not be less than 12 cubits, provided at the top with 
sufficient space for the movement of troops and fitted 
with covered windows. 

Mahisa (Sm): One who acquiesces in the conduct of his wife gone 
astray. 

Mahisya (Sm): A caste sprung from the marriage of a ksatriya male 
with a vaisya female. 

Maitra (Sm): Same as karusa (q.v.). 

Maitreyaka (Sm): Offspring of a Vaidehaka (q.v.) by an Ayogava 
(q.v.) female. 
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Makara ( Sm ): A military array which is the reverse of vardha- 
vydha (q.v.). 

Mala ( D ): Impurity which is an obstacle in the way of the 
individual seifs realisation of identity with the Supreme 
Soul. It is threefold, viz., anava (by this the soul is 
subjected to limitation); mayiya (caused by maya) 
(q.v.) and kdrma (arising from actions). 

Malamasa ( J , Sm): Intercalary month; an intercalated thirteenth 
month in which no religious ceremony should be 
performed. See adhimasa. 

Malavaha (Sm): A class of sins comprising killing of birds, aquatic 
creatures, worms and insects, eating things similar to 
intoxicating drinks. 

Malla (Sm): Same as jhalla (q.v.). 

Manda (Ay): Thick scum forming on the surface of any liquid; the 
scum of boiled rice, gruel. 

Mandala (Sm, T): (i) The circle of a king’s near and distant 
neighbours with whom he must maintain political and 
diplomatic relations. 

(ii) a kind of mystical diagram used in invoking a 
divinity; e.g., sarvatobhadra. 

Manduka-pluti (Vy): ‘Frog-leap’. A kind of adhikara (q.v.) in which 
a sutra or a part of it is to be understood in a remote 
sutra without being applicable in the intervening surras. 

Mdnusa (Sm): A form of marriage similar to dsura (q.v.). 

Manusya-yajna (Sm): Same as nr-yajna (q.v.). 

Mdrga (S, Al): (i) Classical music. Derived from the root mrg (to 
seek), it literally means that music which Brahma 
obtained after seeking. The word mdrga is also 
interpreted as way, path, i.e., the path shown by the 
sages. The term is used to indicate that music which is 
performed in strict conformity with the rules laid down 
in authoritative works. 
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(ii) Same as riti (q.v.). 

Margava ( Sm ): Same as kaivarta (q.v.). 

Maruta-vrata (Sm): Kulluka, on Manu (IX.306), explains it thus. As 
the wind, called prana, enters into all creatures, and 
moves about in their bodies, so also the king should 
penetrate, through spies, all the places in his own 
territory as well as in that of another, in order to gather 
the intended information; this is maruta-vrata. 

Maryada (Vy): Limit exclusive. It is of two kinds according as it 
relates to time and place. For example, in amukteh 
samsarah, ‘ a ’ is in the sense of maryada so that it 
excludes the time when mukti is obtained. Again, in 
prayagat prabhrti a kasya vrsto devah ‘a’ excludes the 
region known as Kasi. 

Masadagdha (J): Certain inauspicious lunar mansions in the solar 
month, e.g. , sukla sasthl in Vaisakha, krsna caturthl in 
Jyestha, etc. 

Manana (D): Comprehending the instructions of the preceptor 
about Brahman through reasoning until all doubts are 
set at rest, and firm conviction arises. The second of the 
three requisites for realisation of Brahman. 

Matra (C): Mora, syllabic instant. A short vowel is said to be of one 
matra while a long one has two. 

Matr-bandhu (Sm): See Bandhava. 

Matsya-nyaya (A): The rule of might; anarchy; oppression of the 
weak by stronger persons. The analogy is drawn from 
the finny world in which a big fish devours smaller 
ones. 

Matu (S): Vak or words constituting a kSvya. It differs from 
dhatu (q.v.) in that the latter is a matter worthy of 
being sung. 

Maula (Sm): One holding office from a previous generation; 
hereditary. 

Maya (D): In Vedanta philosophy, it means illusion by which one 
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considers the unreal universe as really existent and as 
distinct from the Supreme Spirit. It is regarded as a 
power of God. Maya is considered by some to be 
synonymous with ajnana or avidya which is the cause 
of false knowledge. In Samkhya philosophy it means 
the pradhana or prakrti. Maya is believed to have two 
forces ( s'akti ) by which it causes the distrection of mind 
( viksepa ) and veiling the reality ( avaranl ). 

[See A.K. Ray Chaudhury, Doctrine of Maya, ; T. 
Goudriaan, Maya : Divine and Human, Delhi, 1978; 
L.T.O. Neil, Maya in Sankara, Delhi, 1980.] 

Meda ( Sm ): Offspring of a Vaidehaka (q.v.) by a Nisada (q.v.) 
female. 

Mleccha (Sm): (1) Persians and the like. 

(ii) Those who live in Ceylon and such other places as 
are devoid of the caste-system and the four stages of 
life. 

Mleccha-des'a (Sm): According to Manu (11.23) the land beyond the 
region which is the natural habitat ofKrsnasara (spotted 
antelope?). 

Moksa (D): Also called mukti, nihsreyasa, etc. 

It is of different kinds according to different 
philosophers. For instance, Abhinavagupta recognises 
three classes of emancipated souls, viz., pramukta — 
those merged in the Supreme Being; aparamukta — 
those united with Him in his manifested phase and 
jlvanmukta or those yet residing in the body. 

Other kinds of liberation are : salokya (getting access 
into the region of God), sdyujya (entrance into or 
absorption in the divine self), samipya (acquiring the 
proximity of God), sarstya (attainment of the power or 
status like that of God). 

Excepting jlvanmukti, in all other kinds of moksa the 
soul is believed to attain liberation in the disembodied 
state, i.e., after the death of the individual concerned. 
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Mrgi (K): A class of women. 

Mrta ( Sm ): Food obtained by begging. 

Mudra ( T,S ): Derived from the root mud, it literally means ‘that 
which causes delight’. Generally, it denotes various 
positions of the fingers and hand, made by one at the 
time of worship, e.g., matsya-mudra, sankha-mudra, 
etc. This word also denotes certain postures of the body 
at the time of practising yoga, e.g., asvini-mudra. 
Several mudras are used also in dance. 

Muhurta ( J ): Measure of time = ten dandas or 1/16 part of a day or 
night. According to some, it is 1/15. 

Mukhebhaga ( K ): A woman satisfying the carnal desire of a man by 
her mouth. 

Muktaka (A/): (1) A single independent verse. 

(2) A kind of composition devoid of prose. 

Muladhara (T): Name given, in the Tantras, to a mystical circle 
supposed to exist above the organ of generation. 

Mulakarman (A): A magical rite performed with the help of herb- 
roots. 

Murchana (S): The rising of sounds, an intonation, duly regulated 
rise and fall of sounds, conducting the air and the 
harmony through the keys in a pleasing manner, 
changing the key or passing from one key to another. 

Murdhavasikta (Sm): (i) A caste sprung from the marriage of a 
brahmana with a ksatriya woman. 

(ii) Offspring of the clandestine union of a brahmana 
with a ksatriya woman. 

Nada (T): Sound. First vibration of para, sakti expressing itself in 
creation. Manifestation of the Supreme Being’s 
consciousness revealed in sound. 

Nadi (Vy): A technical term which generally denotes words in 
feminine gender, ending in long/ and long U. There are 
exceptions. 
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Nagara (V): Designation of the type of architecture current in north 
India. 

Nagnikd ( Sm ): (i) A ten-year old girl. 

(ii) A girl whose first menstruation is imminent. 

(iii) A girl in whom sexual desire has not yet grown. 

(iv) A girl whose menstrual flow has not yet started, 
and whose breasts are not yet fully developed. 

(v) A girl who looks beautifiul even without dress. 
Naigama (Sm): The pas'upatas, etc., who accept Vedic authority. 
Naisthika (Sm): A life-long brahmacarin, 

Nalika (A): Water-clock. 

Namakarman or Namadheya (Sm): The sacrament in which a child 
is named for the first time. 

Naman (Vy): Noun, substantive. One of the four categories of words , 
according to the nirukta and some other ancient works. 

Nanaka (Sm): A coin or anything stamped with an impression. 

Nandi (N): Name of one of the preliminaries of a drama. By it the 
gods, the twice-born or kings, etc., are eulogised along 
with benediction to actors or spectators. 

Nandimukha (Sm): Designation of the pitrs (ancestors) in whose 
honour vrddhi-sraddha (q.v.) is performed. 

Nandi-sraddha (Sm): Same as vrddhi-sraddha (q.v). 

Nastika (Sm): Owner of a lost thing. 

Nastika (Sm): (i) Atheist or unbeliever. 

(ii) One denying the consequence of works. 

(iii) One who speaks ill of the Vedas, Brahmanas, 
Dharmas, etc., 

(iv) One denying the existence of future life in the other 
world. 

Nata (Sm): Same as karana (q.v.). 
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Ndtikd (N): A four-act drama with following characteristics: 

imaginary plot, hero, a well-known noble king, heroine 
an unmarried girl of a royal family with newly grown 
attachment to king, her union with the king after 
many obstacles. 

Ndtya ( N ): Imitation of a condition. Drama. 

Navamsa (J): 1/9 of a rasi. 

Ndyaka (A): Principal military officer over ten generals. 

(N): Hero of a poetical composition or drama. 

Nibaddha (S): Song composed in words; as opposed to anibaddha 
which means a raga without words. 

Nibandha ( Sm ): (1) “A periodic payment or allowance in cash or 
kind permanently granted by a king, a corporation or 
a village or a caste to a person, family or a temple.” 

(2) “Delivery or payment of so many leaves (of betel or 
the like) on each bundle of leaves or so many rupees on 
each load of merchandise or so many betelnuts on each 
load of betelnuts.” 

(3) “The wealth to be obtained under the order or 
direction of king or other authority that dealers in 
commodities should pay every year or month a certain 
amount to a certain brahmana.” 

Nicchivi (Sm): Same as karana (q.v.). 

Nidhi (Sm): Treasure-trove, i.e., gold, etc., lying underground for a 
long time. 

Nididhyasana (D): Constant meditation, with a concentrated mind, 
on what the preceptor has said about Brahman. The 
third of the three requisites for the realisation of 

Brahman. 

Nigrahasthana (D): Points of defeat in a debate. These are as 
follows: 

(1) Pratijhahani — surrendering the proposition to be 
established. 
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(2) Pratijnantara — shifting the argument by bringing 
in new considerations. 

(3) Pratijnavirodha — self-contradiction. 

(4) Pratijna-samnyasa — disclaiming the proposition. 

(5) Hetvantara — shifting the reason. 

(6) Arthantara — shifting the subject. 

(7) Nirarthaka — senseless talk. 

(8) A vijnatartha — use of unintelligble jargon. 

(9) Aparthaka — incoherent talk. 

(10) Apraptakala — overlooking the order of 
argumentation. 

(11) Nyuna — leaving out essential steps of the 
argument. 

(12) Adhika — elaboration of the obvious. 

(13) Punarukta — repetition. 

(14) Ananubhasana — to keep silent. 

(15) Ajnana — not understanding the proposition. 

(16) Apratibha — lacking in resourceful reply. 

(17) Viksepa — evasion of discussion by pretending to 
belli. 

(18) Matanujna — admission of defeat by pointing out 
that it exists also in the opponent’s view. 

(19) Paryanuyogyopeksana — overlooking the 
censurable. 

(20) Niranuyogyanuyoga — censuring the non- 
censurablerable. 

(21) Apasiddhanta — deviation from an accepted tenet. 

(22) Hetvdbhasa — semblance of a reason, fallacy. 
Nihsreyasa CD): Liberation. Freedom from the bonds of birth and 
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death and the complete cessation of all sufferings. Also 
see moksa. 

Niksepa ( Sm,A ): (i) Adeposit entrusted to a man after counting the 
articles in his presence. 

(ii) Deposit of one’s articles with another through 
confidence. 

(iii) Delivery of one’s articles to another for handing 
over to a third. 

(iv) A container, a storing place. 

Nimitta-karana CD): Efficient cause. For example, in the making of 
a table, the carpenter is the nimittakarana. 

Nipata (Vy): Certain particles such as ca, etc., when not denoting a 
substance, are known by this name. 

Nipatana (Vy): The fact of a word, given in an authoritative work, 
especially in that of Panini, regardless ofits derivation, 
is called nipatana. For example, in the rule 
Acaturavicatura, etc. (Panini V.4.77), the words are 
vaild by nipatana. 

Nirdharana (Vy): Selection of one from a group by means of genus, 
quality, action or name. 

Nirdkrti ( Sm ): (1) One who does not perform the five mhayajnas 
(q.v.). 

(2) One who has not studied his own Veda or does not 
perform vrata s. 

Nirodha (D): Suppression (of duhkha in Samkhya and Buddhist 
philosophy); (of mental modifications according to 
Yoga). 

Niijti (Sm): Name of a malevolent goddess. 

Nirvana CD): According to the Buddhists, the highest bliss. It means 
purification of the mind, its restoration to its primitive 
simplicity or radiant transparency. Sometimes four 
kinds of nirvdna are distinguished, viz. 
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(1) Synonym of dharmakaya — the undefiled essence 
present in all things. 

(ii) Upadhisesa nirvana — that nirvana in which some 
residue is left. 

(iii ) Anupadhisesa nirvana — that which has no residue 

(iv) Absolute enlightenment having, for its object, the 
benefiting of others; it is the highest kind of nirvana. 

Nisada ( Sm , S): (i) Offspring of the marriage of a brahmana with a 
sudra woman, such an offspring being called parasava 
by some. According to some authorities, Nisada is the 
offspring of a brahmana from a vaigya woman. 

(ii) The seventh note of the Indian gamut; it is indicated 
byM. 

Niseka (Sm): The ceremony of impregnation. 

Niska: (i) A kind of coin. 

(ii) Gold or silver necklace. 

Niskramana or Niskrama (Sm): The sacrament by which a child is 
taken out of the house for the first time after birth. 

Niskraya (Sm): Price, hire, ransom. 

Nisrstartha (A): One authorised to negotiate in a matter, 
plenipotentiary, envoy, charge d’affaires. 

Nisrsti (A): A kind of royal edict authorising somebody to do some 
work. 

Nistha (Vy): Designation of the krt suffixes -kta and -katavatu. 

Nivi (A): (1) The remainder after deducting expenses from the 

income. 

(2) Capital amount. 

Nivltin (Sm): One wearing the sacred thread round the neck like a 
garland. 

Niyama (D, Vy, Al): (i) Restriction relating to one when another 
alternative is available. The Vedic sentence vrihin- 
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avahanti (threshes paddy) is an instance of 
niyamavidhi. When unhusking can be effected either 
by using the mortar and pestle or by some other 
method (such as by using nails), this rule restricts one 
to threshing only. 

(ii) In Yoga philosophy, it is a yogahga (q.v.). It means 
the practice of the following: sauca, santosa, tapas 
(austerity), svadhyaya (study of scriptures, particularly 
Vedic study) and Isvarapranidhana (q.v.). 

(iii) In Rhetoric, a poetical commonplace or convention: 
e.g., the description of the cuckoo in spring, peacocks in 
the rains. 

Niyatapti ( N ): One of the avasthas (q.v.). 

Niyoga ( Sm ): Appointment of a wife or widow to procreate a son 
from intercourse with an appointed male, usually her 
brother-in-law younger than her husband. 

Nr-durga (Sm): A kind of royal fort guarded, on all sides, by 
infantry, with elephants, horses and chariots. 

Nrtta (AT): Dance based on tala (q.v.) and lay a (q.v.). 

Nrtya (IV): It represents, by gestures, an emotion which is 
expressed by words. Pantomime. 

Nr-yajha (Sm): See Panca-mahayajha. 

Nyasa (Sm, T, S): (i) An open deposit for safe custody. 

(ii) Handing over, to some member in the house, an 
article in the absence of the head of the house, for 
delivery to the latter. 

(iii) In Tantras, it is the name of the process by which 
a sadhaka imagines different parts of his body as 
identical with the body of the deity meditated upon or 
worshipped by him. Nyasa is of many kinds, e.g. , ahga- 
nyasa, kara-nyasa, mdtrkd-nyasa, etc. 

(iv) In music, it is tne note in which a song or rdga, 
being completed, is concluded. 
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Osadhi ( U ): It denotes a tree that dies out after its fruits ripen. 

Pacana (Ay): (i) A medicine prepared by cooking the ingredients, 
(ii) A dissolvent, digestive medicine. 

Pada (Vy): A basic form ( pratipadika ) with sup affixes attached 
and a root with tin affixes attached pare designated as 

pada. 

Pada ( C ): A foot of a verse. 

Padakrcchra ( Sm ): A form of penance in which the sinner takes food 
on one day only once by day, only once at night, then 
once only (by day or at night) but without asking for it, 
and observes total fast for one day. 

Padika (A): A military officer-in-charge of ten parts of an Army, 
particularly of ten chariots and elephants. 

Padma-vyuha (Sm): A kind of military array in which the king 
remains at the centre, and spreads the army on all 
sides. 

Padmini (K): A class of women. 

Padya ( C ): According to the Chandomanjarl, it is a composition 
having four feet. It is of two kinds, viz., vrtta and jati, 
the former being determined by syllables and the 
latter by syllabic instants. 

Paisaca (Sm): The basest and most sinful form of marriage in which 
a man has sexual intercourse with a girl stealthily 
while she is asleep. 

Paisti ; (Sm): Spirituous liquor distilled from rice or other grains. 

Paka-yajna (Sm): A sacrifice in which cooked offerings are given. 

According to some, the following are the paka-yajnas 
vaisvadeva, bali, sraddha, entertainment of guests. 

Paksa (D, Sm): (i) A point under discussion; the subject of a 
syllogism or conclusion (minor term); alternative view. 
A way of presenting a matter. 

(ii) Plaint in a lawsuit. 
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Paksabhasa CD): Fallacy of the minor term. 

Paksmi ( Sm ): The period of one night with one day immediately 
preceding it and one day immediately following. It 
generally denotes a period of impurity ( asauca ) 
consequent upon the birth and death of certain relatives. 

Pala (J): A measure of time = l/60th part of a danda (q.v.). 

Palabha ( J ): Same as aksabha (q.v.). 

Pamkti-pavana (or - pavaka ) (Sm): One who sanctifies society. 

Parhkti-dusana (or - dusaka ): (Sm): One who defiles society, and, as 
such, should not be associated with. 

Pana (Sm): (i) A weight of copper used as a coin (20 masas). 

(ii) A bet or wager. 

Pancabhuta (D): Five gross elements, viz., ksiti (earth), ap (water), 
tejas (fire), marut (wind) and vyoma (ether). 

Pahca-gavya (Sm): The five products of cow, viz., milk, curd, ghi, 
cow’s urine, cowdung. 

Pahcagni (Sm): The five sacred fires, viz., ahavanlya, garhapatya, 
daksina, sabhya and avasathya. 

Pahcakarukl: The followingfive classes of people: potter, blacksmith, 
carpenter, barber, washerman. 

Pahcaklesa: See Klesa. 

Pahcakrsti : Cultivation of five crops by rotation in the same field or 
in different fields. 

Pahcdli (AI): Name of a style of literary composition possessing, 
according to Vamana, the qualities of madhurya and 
saukumc irya. 

Pahcalika : Perhaps doll. 

Pahcama (S): The fifth note of the Indian gamut; it is indicated by 
PA. 

Pahca-mahayajha or Yajha (Sm): The five religious acts to be 
performed by ahouseholder, viz., brahma-yajha (study 
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and teaching of the Vedas), pitr-yajna (offering libation 
to the manes), daiva-yajna ( homa ), bhuta-yajna 
(offering of food, etc., to birds, beasts, etc.), nr-yajna 
(rites of hospitality). 

Pancamrta ( Sm ): The five kinds of divine food, viz., milk, coagulated 
or sour milk, butter, honey and sugar. 

Pancamundi (T): An asana (seat) for Tantric sadhana, made with 
the severed heads of two candalas, one jackal, one 
monkey and one snake. 

Pancanakha (Sm): Five-toed animal. 

Pancanga (J): A book, containing details about days of the week, 
lunar mansions, stars, karana (q.v.) and Yoga (q.v.) is 
called by this name. It is called panjika (almanac) is 
Bengali; in it, there is mention of also days of the solar 
month. The solar month is observed in Bengal, Orissa, 
Assam and Punjab. 

Pahcaratra (T): A form of ritualistic Vaisnavism. Mystic knowledge 
said to have been imparted by Visnu to Brahma who 
learnt it in five nights. 

Panca-suna (Sm): The five things in a house, by which animal life 
may be accidentally destroyed, viz., the fire-place, slab 
for grinding condiments, broom; pestle and mortar, 
water-pot. 

Panca-tattva (T): Also called kula-dravya or kula-tattva. In common 
parlance, it is called panca-makara. The five tattvas or 
makaras are : 

(i) madya (wine). 

(ii) mamsa (meat), 

(iii) matsya (fish), 

(iv) mudra (position of fingers). 

(v) maithuna (copulation). 

Mudra in this context sometimes means particular 
kinds of grains. 
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Pahca-varga ( Sm ): Five classes of people, appointed as spies, viz., 
a pilgrim or a rogue, an ascetic who has violated his 
vows, an agriculturist in distress, a decayed merchant 
and a fictitious devotee. 

Pahca-yajha (Sm): Also called pahcamakha,pahca-satra, these are 
hrahma-yajha (q.v.),pitr-yajha (q.v.), daiva-yajha (q.v.), 
bhuta-yajha or bhutabali (q.v.) and nr-yajha (q.v.). 

Pahca-varga (Vy): See varga. 

Pandu (Ay): Jaundice. 

Pandusopaka (Sm): Offspring of a candala (q.v.) by a Vaidehaka 
(q.v.) woman. 

Paraka (Sm): An expiatory rite consisting in fast for 12 days and 
control of the senses. 

Paramahamsa (T): A Tantric devotee of a very high order, who was 
attained success in Hamsa-mantra (q.v.). 

Paramarsa (D): Deduction, ascertaining that the paksa or subject 
possesses the hetu which is concomitant with the 

sadhya. 

Parsava (Sm): Offspring of a brahmana by a sudra woman; sometimes 
called nisada. 

Parihara (A): (1) Total exemption of revenue. 

(2) A kind of royal edict laying down exemption of tax 
at the behest of the king. 

Parimitartha (A): A kind of ambassador. He lacks one-fourth of the 
qualifications of a minister, and is given charge of 
limited affairs. 

Pard (Dy): According to Raghavabhatta on Saradatilaka (1.1), it 
is the unmanifested sound. Also see Setubandha on 
Nityasodasikarnava (VI.10-11). 

Paramitd: Perfection, transcendental virtue. A state of spiritual 
fullness or success gained by bodhisatta for attaining 
Buddhahood. Generally, six or ten, viz., dama, sila, 
ksanti, vlrya, dhyana,prajha. To these are sometimes 
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added satya, adhisthana, maitra, upeksa. 

Parinaha ( Sm ): A space of 100 dhanus (1 dhanu = 4 cubits) between 
a village and a field. 

Parinahya (Sm): Household furniture and utensils. 

Parinama CD): Transformation, assuming new characteristics. For 
example, curd is the parinama of milk. 

Parisamkhya ( D , Vy): Restriction relating to a part when the whole 
may be applicable. For example, when all five-toed 
animals may appear to be edible, the injunction 
permitting the eating offive species offive-toed animals 
only ( panca pancanakha bhaksyah ) is a parisamkhya. 

Parisat (Sm): An assembly of learned men for the removal of doubts 
about dharma. 

Parisrut: A kind of wine. 

Parivedana (Sm): The act of one’s marrying before one’s elder 
brother. 

Parivetta (Sm): The younger brother who has married before the 
elder. 

Parivindaka (Sm): Same as parivetta (q.v.). 

Parivinna (Sm): Same as parivitti (q.v.). 

Parivitta or Parivitti (Sm): The unmarried elder brother whose 
younger brother has married. 

Parivr&jika (A): A female spy disguised. 

Parnakurca (Sm): Name of an expiatory rite. 

Parsni-graha (Sm, A): A king, considered to be hostile, just behind 
the territory of another king; the rear enemy. 

Parsni-grahasara (Sm, A): The king ruling over the territory just 
behind that of the akranda (q.v.), ally of the rear enemy 
of a king. 

Parsvaka: Cheat. 

Parvana (Sm): (i) Name of homa performed on Full and New Moon 
days. 
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(ii) Name of a kind of sraddha. 

Paryudasa ( D , Vy): A kind of restriction. In it, stress is laid on what 
should be done rather than on what should not be done. 
For example, abrahmanan anaya. Here, the stress is 
on who should be brought and not on who should not be 
brought. So, the negative particle in abrahmanan is in 
the sense of paryudasa. 

Pasanda ( Sm ): Heresy, heretic. 

Pasyanti ( D ): A constituent of sound, considered to be the second 
stage of its development. It arises from the region of the 
navel, and has little vibration. It is supposed to reveal 
letters. See commentary on the Tantric work, 
Prapahcasara, (11.43). 

Pataka-sthana (IV): An equivocal speech or situation in a drama, 
which foreshadows an event whether near at hand or 
distant. 

Paunarbhava (Sm): Son or daughter of a punarbhu (q.v.). 

Paurnamasa (Sm): A sacrifice performed on the Full Moon day. 

Perani (S): Adancerwhodancesinawaypleasingtothespectators. 

(For details, see Sanglta-ratnakara, Nartanadhyaya, 
verse 1303 ff.). 

Peyusa (Sm): Beesting. 

Phalagama (N): One of the avasthas (q.v.). 

Phanta: A sort of hot drink. 

Phit-sutra (Vy):Aratipadika (q.v.) is calledpA.it. Asutra (aphorism), 
dealing with the accentuation of phit, is called phit- 
sutra. 

Pirigald (T): A principal nerve in the nervous system of the human 
body, being on the right side. 

Plthamarda (N): The associate of the hero in the episode of a drama. 

He is a little less qualified than the hero, and helps him 
in sentiments other than the erotic. 

Pitr-bandhu (Sm): See bandhava. 
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Pitr-yajha ( Sm ): See panca-mahayajna. 

Pitta-jvara (Ay): Bilious fever. 

Pitta-sula (Ay): Colic pain. 

Plavaka: Acrobat. 

Pluta (Vy): Designation of a vowel having three matras (mom). 

The vowels of words, used to express calling from afar, 
used in singing and weeping receive this name. 

Prabandha (S): A kind of nibaddha (q.v.) song. 

Pracinavitin (Sm): One whose sacred thread hangs over the right 
shoulder, and under the left arm. 

Pradara (Ay): The disease called Flour albus. 

Pradesta: Superintendent of the residence of cowherds. 

Pradosa (Sm): Period of six ghatikas after sunset. 

Pradvivaka (Sm): A judge in a lawsuit. 

Pragrhya (Vy): Certain words receive this designation, and the final 
vowels of such words do not enter into sandhi with the 
following vowel. The most commonly known words of 
this class are those in the dual number ending in l, u 
ore. 

Prdjapatya (Sm): (i) That form of marriage in which the father gives 
the daughter after addressing the couple with the 
words ‘may both of you perform your religious duties 
together’, and honouring the bridegroom with 
madhuparka (q.v.), etc. 

(ii) A mode of expiation on the description of which 
authorities differ. According to Manu, it consists of 
four periods of three days each following one another in 
which there are respectively eating once only by day, 
once only by night, once only without asking for food 
and complete fast. 

Prakarana (N): A major type of drama having the following main 
characteristics: Plot — temporal and imaginary; Hero 
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— brahmana, minister or merchant; Principal 
sentiment — erotic. Heroine — housewife, courtesan 
or both. Example: Mrcchakatika of Sudraka. 

Prakarl ( JV ): An artha-prakrti (q.v.). 

Prakrti (D, Vy,Ay, Srn ): Stem, root, primary material or form of rite. 

According to Samkhya, the equilibrium of the qualities 
of sattva, rajas and tamas. According to Mimamsa, 
prakrti is that for which all the accessories are ordained. 
For example, the chief sacrificial rites such as dars'a 
and purnamasa are called prdkrti . Among the followers 
of Vedanta, the school of Sankara divides prakrti into 
maya and avidya. The followers of Vallabha take 
prakrti to mean matter which is a part of God. According 
to the followers of Madhvacarya, prakrti is two-fold, 
viz., cit-prakrti and jada-prakrti, the former is Laksm! 
or the will of God and the latter is the entire immovable 
world such as earth, stone, etc. 

In Grammar this word means the base-form of a word 
or root before the addition of suffixes. 

In Ayurveda, it means the condition of body. 

In Rajadharma, the following seven limbs of a state 
are called prakrti ; king, minister, ally, treasury, 
territory, fortress and forces. 

Prameha (Ay): A general name for a urinary disease (such as gleet, 
diabetes). 

Pramrta ( Sm ): Agriculture as a means of livelihood for a brahmana. 

So-called as agriculture, causing the death of many 
creatures in the land, engenders many kinds of pain. 

Prameya (D): Object of valid knowldege. That which is known by 
pramana like preception. 

Pranava (Sm): The mystical and sacred syllable Om. 

Pranaya (A) : Special revenue and the like wanted by a kin g from the 
subjects in dire economic distress. 
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Pranayama ( Sm , T, D): Name of the three breath exercises, viz., 
puraka, kumbhaka and recaka, to be performed during 
daily prayers. By it, the vital breath is supposed to be 
controlled. The Tantric worshipper believes that this 
practice secures for him rousing the energy, freedom 
from disease, aversion to objects of sense and bliss. 

Pranidhi (Sm): Spy. 

Pranlta : A son begotten on a woman by a person other than her 

husband. 

Pran-nyaya (Sm): The kind of reply in a .lawsuit, in which the 
defendant proves that the point at issue has already 
been decided in his favour in a previous lawsuit. 

Prapatti (D): Absolute self-surrender. 

Prdptyas'a (N): One of the auasthas (q.v.). 

Prarabdha karma: That action done previously, which has started 
bearing fruit. This fruit is threefold, namely. 

(1) Voluntary adoption of the life of a mendicant 
wandering for alms. 

(2) Food and drink, etc., offered by disciples and the 
like, when a person is in the state of samadhi. It is 
called by others desire. 

(3) Sudden or accidental fall of a stone or piercing by 
thorns when a person is in samadhi or vyutthana. It is 
not caused by any one’s desire. 

Prasajya-pratisedha (D, Vy): Akind of restriction. Init, stress is laid 
on what should not be done rather than on what should 
be done. For example, in the grammatical rule na 
nirdharane (II.2.10), the emphasis is on the prohibition. 

Prasahga (Sm): Name of the principle by which an act done in 
connection with one thing is helpful in another also. 
For example, expiation for a grave sin is capable of 
washing off a light sin also committed by the same 
person. 

Prasanna: A kind of wine. 
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Prasasta (A): The head of prisons. 

Prastara (S): Spreading out. Name given to the method of arranging, 
in a different way, the normal order of the seven 
musical notes; e.g., normal order SA RA GA may be 
arranged as RA SA GA, SA GARA, GA SARA, RA GA 

SA and GA RASA. 

Prastavana (IV): Prologue in which the chief actress and the vidusaka, 
etc., converse with the stage-manager relating to their 
own work or the plot of the drama. 

Pratibhasika; Apparent, existing only in appearance. The silver 
exists in a mother of pearl only in imagination; it has 
no real existence. 

Pratibhavya ( Sm ): Suretyship. 

Pratibhu (Sm): Surety. Pratibhus are generally of three kinds viz. 

(i) Darsana-pratibhu — one who stands guarantee for 
producing a man. 

(ii) Pratyaya-pratibhu — one who creates confidence in 
the mind of the creditor, etc., about the debtor and the 
like. 

(iii) Dana-pratibhu — one who gives assurance like 
this — if so and so fails to repay the money, I shall make 
the payment. 

Pratidhi : A part of female garment. 

Pratiloma (Sm): The reverse order, usually applied to marriage 
between a male of the lower caste and a female of the 
higher caste. 

Pratipadika (Vy): That which has some meaning, but which is 
neither a root nor a suffix, is so called. Words ending in 
krt suffixes, taddhita suffixes and samasas are also 
called pratipadikas. 

Pratiprasava (D, Vy): Counter-exception. Exception to exception. 

Pratltyasamutpdda ( D ): A Buddhist doctrine which means that the 
existence of everything is conditional, dependent on a 
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cause; nothing happens fortuitously or by chance. 

Pratoli (A): Road. 

Pratyabhijna (D): Recognition. Knowledge produced by samskaras 
through sense-organs. The Pratyabhijna Sdstra, 
founded by Somananda, is a class of literature belonging 
to the Saiva philosophy of Kasmir. 

[See R.K. Kaw, Doctrine of Recognition, Hoshiarpur, 
1967.] 

Pratyahara CD, Vy): Restraining the sense from the objects. In 
grammar, the comprehension of several letters or affixes 
into one syllable, effected by combining the first letter 
of a sutra with the final indicatory letter, or in the case 
of several sutras with the final letter of the last member. 
For example, AN is the pratyahara of the sutra AIUN. 

Pratyarthin ( Sm ): A defendant in a lawsuit. 

Pratyavaskandana (Sm): The defendant’s reply of special plea or 
demurrer. 

Pravara (Sm): Also called arsa or arseya, it denotes one or more 
illustrious rsis who are the ancestors of a person and 
are associated with his gotra (q.v.). 

Praves'aka (N): It is a device used for indicating some matter in a 
drama. It is inserted in between two acts. In it low 
characters speaking Prakrt take part. Entr’acte. 

Prsthlya kendra (J): The polar centres of a spherical body. 

Pudgala (D): Atom. According to Buddhists, something endowed 
with spars'a, gandha and varna. It is of two kinds, 
namely, anu and skanda. 

Puga (Sm, A): (1) According to Mitaksara, corporation of men 
belonging to different castes and occupations but 
living at the same place. 

(2) According to Dipakalika of Sulapani, association of 
grocers and the like. 

(3) Association of brahmanas, etc., according to the' 
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Balakrlda of Visvarupa. 

Pukkasa ( Sm ): (1) Offspring of a nisada (q.v.) by a s'udra female 

(2) Offspring of a sudra by a ksatriya female. 

(3) Offspring of a vaisya by a ksatriya female. 
Pulkasa (Sm): Same as pukkasa (q.v.). 

Purhsavana (Sm): A sacrament performed before the throbbing of 
the foetus in the womb, for obtaining a male child. 

Pums'call: Demi monde corrupting young men. 

Punarbhu (Sm): It generally means a re-married widow. Punabhiis 
are of 7 kinds: 

(i) A girl who had once been promised to be given away 
in marriage. 

(ii) A girl round whose wrist the auspicious band was 
tied by the husband. 

(iii) A girl already intended to be given in marriage. 

(iv) A girl who had been given away with water by the 
father. 

(v) A girl whose hand was held by the bridegroom. 

(vi) A girl who went round the fire. 

(vii) A girl who bore a child after marriage. 

The above girls are called punarbhu when married to 
another person. Regarding the different classes of 
punarbhus, authorities differ. 

Purascarana (T): A form of sadhana. In it, the sadhaka, after 
partaking of havisyanna or pahca-gavya, recites, with 
a concentrated mind, a particular mantra many a 
times and feeds Brahmanas. 

Purta or purtaka (Sm): Act of pious liberality, such as feeding 
brahmanas, digging wells, etc. 

Purusa CD): Jlva, consciousness. According to Samkhya, there is a 
plurality of selves of which one is connected with each 
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body. Along with prakrti, purusa of Samkhya is the 
uncaused cause of the universe. But, according to the 
Trika system of Kashmir, prakrti and purusa are 
produced by may a. 

Purusartha ( D ): End or purpose of human life. There are four ends, 
namely, dharma, artha, kama, moksa. 

PUrva-nyaya ( Sm ): Same as pran-nyaya (q.v.). 

Puskara ( Kr ): A kind of cloud. 

Puspadha (Sm): Same as Bhuxjakantaka (q.v.). 

Pusta (N): Stage-properties, appurtenances required in a dramatic 
performance. These are of three kinds — sandhima 
(q.v.), vyajima (q.v.) and cestima (q.v.). 

Putapaka (Ay): A particular method of preparing drugs, in which 
the various ingredients are wrapped up in leaves, and 
being covered with clay are roasted in the fire. 

Putrika or Putrikd-putra (Sm): (1) One’s daughter’s son appointed 
to be one’s own son. (2) One’s daughter appointed as 
one’s son. 

Raga (S): That which pleases (ranjayati) the minds of listners is 
called raga. According to Matahga, a number of notes, 
causing delight is called raga. Generally, six raga s are 
spoken of. As a matter of fact, however, many more 
ragas are described in various works on music. There 
are differences of opinion about the names of six raga s. 
Several raginis of each raga are imagined. Authorities 
differ on the names and number of raginis. 

Rahu (J): Ascendingnode ofthe moon; eclipse, rather the moment 
of an occultation. 

Rajaka (Sm): (1) Offspring of a pulkasa (q.v.) or vaideha (q.v.) by a 
brahmana woman. 

(2) Offspring of a pulkasa (q.v.) by a vaisya girl. 

Rajasuya (Sm): Sacrifice performed at the coronation of a king, by 
himself and tributary princes; this confirms his title. 
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[See Heesterman, Ancient Indian Royal Consecration, 
The Hague, 1957; A. Weber, Uberdie Konigs, des/Rajasu 
. . . Berlin, 1893.] 

Rajayaksma or Rdjajaksma (Ay): Consumption, phthisis. 

Rajayoga CD): A method of yoga (q.v.) which aims at the complete 
control of the mind with all its functions or modifications 
suppressed. 

Raksasa ( Sm ): A form of marriage in which a maiden in forcibly 
abducted. 

Rahgadvara (N): The opening verse of a drama. Sometimes wrongly 
called Nandi. 

Rahjaka (Sm): Offspring of the clandestine union between a sudra 
and a ksatriya female. 

Rasa (Al, Ay): An inexplicable inward experience of a connoisseur 
on witnessing a dramatic performance or reading a 
poetical composition. Supernatural literary delight. 
According to Bharata, its nispatti follows from a 
combination of vibhdvas, anubhavas and vyabhicari- 
bhavas with the sthayi-bhava. The word nispatti has 
been interpreted by different scholars as utpatti 
(production), anumiti (inference), bhukti (enjoyment) 
and abhivyakti (revelation or manifestation). The 
following 8 rasas are generally recognised: s'rngara 
(erotic), vlra (heroic), raudra (furious), bibhatsa 
(disgustful), hasya (comic), adbhuta (marvellous), 
karuna (pathetic) and bhayanaka (terrible). Santa 
(quietistic) is accepted by some as the ninth rasa. 

In the literature of the Vaisnavas of Bengal, bhakti, 
which was regarded as a bhava in the earlier works on 
poetics, came to be regarded as a rasa. They divide 
bhakti-rasa into 5 main rasas and 7 subsidiary rasas. 

In Ayurveda, it may mean any mineral or metallic salt, 
mercury. 

[See T.P Chakravarti, Impact of the concept of sphota 
on the idea of rasa, Summaries of Papers, AIOC, 1969.] 
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Rasada (A): A kind of spy who administers poison. 

Ras'i (J): Zodiac. 

Rathakara ( Sm ): ( 1) Offspring of the marriage of a vaisya and sudra 
female. 

(2) Offspring of a m&hisya (q.v.) by a karana (q.v.) 
woman. 

(3) Offspring of the clandestine union of a ksatriya and 
a brahmana woman. 

Rathakranta (T): Name of one of the three zones or regions into 
which India is divided in certain Tantras. It extends 
from the Vindhya hill to Mahacina including Nepal. 

Reeaka ( T , D ): Exhalation, a kind of pranayama (q.v.). 

Rikta (Sm): Name of the following tithis (lunar mansions): 4th, 9th 
and 14th day of lunar fortnight. 

Riktha (Sm): Same as rktha (q.v.). 

Rikthin (Sm): An heir. 

Rlti (Al): Also called marga. It is defined as vis'ista padaracana, 

i.e., a particular mode of composition or arrangement 
ofwords. There are several rltis, e.g., vaidarbhl,gaudl, 
paneali, etc. Of these, vaidarbhi is generally regarded 
as the best. 

Rktha (Sm): Any property, wealth, especially that left by one at 
death; inheritance. 

Rna-traya (Sm): Threefold debt or obligation, namely: 

(i) Deva-rna — divine debt repayable by sacrifice. 

(ii) Rsi-pna — debt to sages repayable by Vedic study, 
teaching. 

(iii) Pitr-rna — paternal debt repayable by begetting a 
legitimate son. 

Rsabha (S): The second of the seven notes in a song. It is so called 
as it is supposed to have been obtained from the bellow 
of a bull (rsabha). It is indicated by RA. 
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Rsi-yajha: See Pahca-mahayajha. 

Rta ( Sm ): (i) True, truth. 

(ii) Gleaning of corns as a means of a brahmana’s 
livelihood. 

Rtambhara prajha ( D ): A peculiar power of knowing, which is full 
of truth {rta). It is different from the usual ways of 
knowing like perception, inference and verbal 
testimony. It can be acquired by s'ravana, manana and 
nididhyasana. See Yogasutra, (1.48). 

Rtvik (Sm): Priest, usually of four kinds, viz., hota, adhvaryu, 
brahma and udgata. 

Rukma : An ornament of the neck. 

Rupaka (N): Drama of a major type. Generally regarded as often 
types. 

Sahara (Sm): An aboriginal tribe living in jungles. 

Sabhika: Keeper of a gambling house. 

Sada (Sm): Agricultural produce. 

Sadava (S): Araga, consisting of six notes, receives this designation. 

In sadava, the initial note sadja is never given up. 

Sadguna or Sadgunya (Sm, A): The six measures of royal policy, 
viz., sandhi, vigraha, ydna, asana, dvaidhlbhava 
and samsraya. 

Sadhya (D, Sm): The predicate of a proposition, the major term 
in a syllogism. For example, in parvato vahnimdn 
dhumat, vahni is sadhya. 

In Smrti, sadhya is that which, in disputes of various 
kinds, is to be established by evidence. 

Sadja (S): The first of the seven notes in a song. It is so called 
because it has originated from six notes. Some think 
that the name means ‘that which has given birth to 
the other six notes’. It is indicated by SA. 
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Sdhasa ( Sm ): (i) “Punishment, fine regarded as of three kinds, 
the highest being called uttama, half of that 
madhyama and half of that adhama” (M. Wms.). 

(ii) Violence, rape, felony. 

[See L. Rocher, in V. Raghava Fel. Vol . , Delhi, 1975.] 

Sahasrara (T): Thousand-petalled, multi-coloured lotus supposed 
to exist in brahma-randhra (q.v.). 

Sahodha or Sahodhaja (Sm): A kind of son brought with a 
woman pregnant at her marriage. 

Sahrdaya (Al): Connoisseur. One having the capacity for 
appreciating a drama or a poetical composition. 

Saikha (Sm): Same as avantya (q.v.). 

Sairindhra: A class of men who used to arrange the dress of rich 
people. 

Sakata (Sm): The form of military array in which the van is very 
narrow and the rear wide, such an arrangement 
being resorted to in the event of danger from behind. 

Sakti (T): 1. Power of the Supreme Being, imagined as a 
Female Principle thorugh which the universe is 
manifested. The immanent aspect of 6iva; it is not 
an independent entity, but His creative energy. 
Sakti has an infinite variety of modes of which the 
principal ones are: 

(i) Cit (intelligence). By this Parama Siva shines 
by Himself like the sun even when there is no 
object to reveal or shine on. 

(ii) Ananda (bliss). With the help of this Sakti, 
the Supreme Lord realises absolute bliss. 

(iii) Icchd (will). The volition which makes Parama 
Siva feel supremely able and of irresistible will, so 
that he can do or create something. 

(iv) J nana (knowledge). By this Parama £iva brings 
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all objects into conscious relations with Himself, 
and with one another. 

(v) Kriya (action). It is His power of assuming all 
kinds of form. 

2. Female partner of a Tantric devotee. Of three kinds 
— svakiya (own wife), paraklya (wife of another) and 
sadharanl (public woman or prostitute). 

3. According to Tantra, one of the six limbs ofa mantra. 

Sakulya ( Sm ): The three paternal ancestors above the paternal 
great-grandfather, and the three male descendants 
beyond the great-grandon. 

&akunavidya : The science of omens and portents. 

Sama or Saman (Sm): Policy of conciliation, negotiation being one 
of the four upaya s or means of successs against the 
enemy. 

Samadhi ( D ): Absorption of mind in the object of contemplation. It 
is of two broad kinds, viz., savikalpa or samprajhata 
(in it there is a clear and distinct consciousness about 
the object of contemplation) and nirvikalpa or 
asarhprajnata (it stops all mental modifications, and 
does not rest on any obj ect). These are also called sablja 
and nirblja respectively. 

Samadhi-moksa (A): Release of one’s son and the like, kept as a 
pledge with the enemy. 

Samaharta (A): Collector of income from the fort, state, etc. 

Samahvaya (Sm): Setting animals to fight for sport, betting with 
living creatures. 

Samajika (Al)‘ Same as sahrdaya (q.v.). 

Samanadhikarana (Vy): Having the same case-ending or case- 
relation. See vyadhikarana. 

Samanodaka (Sm): “Having only libation of water to ancestors in 
common”, distantly related (the relationship, according 
to some, extending to the 14th degree, the first 7 being 
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both sapindas and samanodakas, while the remaining 
7 are samanodakas). 

Samasa (Vy): Compound. The reducing of two or more words 
syntactically connected with one another, into one 
word. 

Samavartana ( Sm ): Return home of a student after completion of 
Vedic studies in the preceptor’s house. Also the 
samskara performed on this occasion. 

Samavaya (Vy, D, Sm): (i) Inherence. For example, the relation of 
fragrance to flower is one of inherence. 

(ii) One of the categories in Vais'esika philosophy. 

(iii) Concourse, assemblage. 

Sama-vrtta ( C ): A kind of vrtta (q.v.) in which all the feet have the 
same metrical scheme. 

Samaya (Sm): Agreement, contract. 

Samayadhyusita (Sm): The time when the sun has not yet appeared, 
and the stars are invisible. 

Sambhall: Same as Kuttani (q.v.). 

Sambhuyasamutthana (Sm): Partnership business. 

Sambuddhi (Vy): Designation of a word in vocative singular. 

Samcara (A): A class of roving spies, who go from place to place for 
gathering information. 

Samgrahana (Sm, A): Rape. A very small township, set-up for the 
administration of ten villages. 

Samhita (Vy): Euphonic combination, sandhi. 

&arhkhinl (K): A class of women. 

(Ravi) Samkranti (J): The passing of the sun from one Zodiac to 
smother. 

Samnidhatr (A): Director of Stores. 

Samnipata-jvara (Ay): A combined derangement of the three 
humours of the body, causing fever which is of a 
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dangerous kind. 

Sampradana (Vy): Dative case; the person whom one wishes to 
connect with the object of a gift, i.e., one to whom 
something is given. 

Samprapada ( Sm ): Moving about. 

Samprasarana (Vy): It means the transformation of Y, V, R, and L 
into I, U, R and L respectively. 

Sampratipatti (Sm): The kind of reply in a lawsuit, in which the 
defendant admits the charge brought against him. 

Samsara (D): Re-birth. 

Samsraya (Sm): One of the gunas or measures of policy, according 
to which a king, pressed hard by the enemy, takes the 
help of a more powerful king. 

Sarhsrsta or Samsrstin (Sm, Al): One re-united with coparceners 
after partition of the property. Simultaneous presence 
of figures of speech, independent of one another. 

Samstha (A): A class of spies staying at one place, and collecting 
information for the king. 

Samudaya (Sm, A): Source of revenue, revenue. 

Samvadl (S): A note that helps develop a raga manifested by the 
vadi-svara (q.v.). 

Sarhvarta (Kr): A kind of cloud. 

Samvit (Sm): Contract. 

(D): Knowledge, consciousness. 

Samyama (D): Dharana (q.v.), dhyana (q.v.) and samadhi (q.v.) 

with respect to a single object, are together called 

samyama. 

Sanabhi (Sm): Kinsman on the paternal side. 

Sancdri-bhava (A l): Same as vyabhicari-bhava (q.v.). 

Sandhi (Vy, N, Sm): (1) Euphonic combination. 
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(2) Juncture in the action of a drama. There are five 
junctures, based on the parallel sets called avasthas 
(q.v.) and artha-prakrtis (q.v.). The junctures are 
mukha,pratimukha,garbha, vimarsa and upasamhrti 
meaning respectively opening, progression, 
development, pause and conclusion. “Thus in the 
Abhijfiana-s'akuntala the opening extends from Act I 
to the point in Act II where the General departs; the 
progression begins with the king’s confession to the 
Vidusaka of his deep love, and extends to the close of 
Act III. The development occupies Acts IV and V up to 
the point where GautamI uncovers the face of Sakuntala; 
at this moment the curse darkens the mind of the king 
who, instead of rejoicing in reunion with his wife, 
pauses in reflection, and this pause in the action 
extends to the close of Act VI, while the conclusion is 
achieved in the last Act”. (See A.B. Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama , 1924, p. 29). 

(3) Treaty, peace; one of the six gunas or measures of 
policy. 

Sandhinl ( Sm ): (1) A cow in heat. 

(2) A cow that gives milk in its pregnancy. 

(3) A cow that is milched with the calf of another 
cow. 

(4) A cow that is milched every alternate veld (time 
for milching?) 

Sandhya (Sm): 400 years at the beginning of satya-yuga. 

Sandhima (N): A kind of pusta (q.v.), made up from bamboo, 
covered with skin or cloth. 

Sandhyaksara (Vy): Diphthong(oe). A vowel, produced by a 
combination of two vowels, looked upon as a single 
vowel for a single effort being required for its 
pronunciation. The vowel e, ai, o, au are called 
diphthongs. 

Sandhyams'a (Sm): 400 years towards the end of satya-yuga. 
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Sahglta (S): Vocal music, instrumental music and dance are together 
designated by this term. 

Sanketa (Al): Convention. Theorists differ as to the locus of 
convention in the case of words. Some think that 
convention lies in jati (genus), guna (quality), kriya 
(action) and samjha (name). Others think that it lies in 
the genus alone. 

Sannidh&ta (A): Atop-ranking official in charge of the protection of 
treasury, etc. 

Santapana ( Sm ): A form of penance. It is of five kinds, viz., the first 
for two days, the second for seven days, the third for 12, 
the fourth for 15 days and the fifth for 21 days. 

Sapinda (Sm): It generally means one’s (i) ancestors up to the sixth 
degree from one’s father, and descendants down to the 
sixth degree from oneself, (ii) ancestors up to the fourth 
degree from mother and descendants down to the 
fourth degree from father. 

Sapindikarana (Sm): Name of a sraddha, performed after one year 
from one’s death. It is supposed to unite the deceased 
with the body (pinda) of his ancestors. 

Sarvadhatuka (Vy): Name of the terminations of all tenses and 
moods, except those of the Perfect and the Benedictive, 
and of the affixes having the indicatory ‘S’; i.e., the 
various conjugational signs of the nine classes of roots 
(excepting the eighth) and terminations of the Present 
Participle (parasmaipada and atmanepada). These 
are so-called because the endings are added to the 
entire root. The Vikarana (q.v.) is regarded as part and 
parcel of the root, so the endings before which the 
vikarana is preserved is known by this designation. 

Sarvanaman (Vy): Pronoun like the words sarva, vis'va, etc. 

Sarvanamasthana (Vy): The case of masculine and feminine words, 
the suffixes su, au,jas, am and au are so-called. In the 
case of neuter words, jas and sas receive this 
designation. 
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Sas'aka (K): A class of men according to writers on erotics. Such a 
man is soft-spoken, of good character, soft-bodied, 
possessed of good hair, a repository of all virtues and 
truthful. 

i Sasana (Sm, A): An edict, royal command. 

Sataghni: Cannon or, according to some, a huge piece of stone 
covered with barbed wire. It is supposed to have been 
wielded for killing a hundred people at a time. 

Satkarma (T): Six acts included under abhicara (q.v.). 

Satkaryavada (D): The doctrine according to which the effect pre- 
exists in the cause, and is made manifest by operation 
which that cause undergoes. 

Sdtvata (Sm): Same as karusa (q.v.). 

Satrin (A): A class of spies, known to be versed in various scriptures. 

Satyanrta (Sm): Trade and commerce. 

Saudayika (Sm): (i) Wealth received by a woman, whether as a 
maiden or as a married lady, in her father’s or husband’s 
house from her parents or relatives of the father and 
mother. 

(ii) All property donated by the husband to a woman 
excepting immovable property. 

Saudra (Sm): “The son of a man of either of the three classes by a 
sudra woman (the last of the twelve kinds of sons 
acknowledged in ancient Hindu Law”. Monier-Williams . 

Saumyakrcchra (Sm): Akind of expiation aboutthe nature ofwhich 
there are different views. According to Yajnavalkya, it 
is a penance lasting for six days, on the first five of 
which one subsists, in succession, on oilcake, foamy 
scum of boiled rice, buttermilk, water and saktu 
(pulverised grain), and on the last day total fast is 
observed. 

Saundika: Distiller or seller of wine. 

Sauramdsa (J): The period from the sun’s entrance into one Zodiac 
to its passing into another. 
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Sautrantika (D): A school of Buddhist philosophy, so called as it is 
based on the Suttapitaka, known as Suttanta. It differs 
from the Vaibhasikas in its Bahyanumanavada, is the 
doctrine according to which, knowledge of the external 
objects arises from inference. Their forms lead to their 
knowledge. 

Savana-masa (J): A month counted with 30 days. 

Savarna (Vy, Sm): Letters having the same place of articulation 
and requiring similar effort to pronounce are called 
savarnas of one another. A vowel cannot be a savarna 
of a consonant. 

In Smrti literature, it means one of the same caste. 

Savitri (Sm): (1) Rgveda (III.62.10). 

(2) “Initiation as a member of the three twice-born 
classes, by reciting the above verse and investing with 
the sacred thread.” Monier-Williams. 

Savitrl-Patita (Sm) : Same as vratya (q.v.). 

Sesa (Vy): Panini uses this in the sense of ‘the remainder after 
what has been said’. 

[See K.C. Varadachari, The evolution of the concept of 
sesa, B.C. Law Volume, II, Poona, 1946.] 

Setu (A): That which marks the boundary of a house, etc. 

Setubandha (A): (1) Dam for artificially accumulating the water of 
the river, etc., for the production of crops. 

(2) Fixing the boundary of a house, etc., by posts and 
the like. 

Siddhi (T): Superhuman faculty or power which is achieved by a 
sadhaka when he reaches the highest stage of sadhana . 
Besides faculties or powers of little importance, the 
following eight are called asta- siddhi : 

anima, laghima, mahima, prapti, prakdmya, is'itva, 
vas'itva, and kamavasayitd. The highest siddhi is 
liberation. 
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&ila ( Srn ): Gathering stalks or ears of com. 

Slmantonnayana ( Sm ): The parting or dividing of the hair; name of 
one of the sacraments observed by a woman in the 
fourth, sixth or eight month of her pregnancy. 

[See S.S. Dange, Symoblism in the rite of 
simantonnayana,J of Asiatic Soc., Bombay, New Series, 
Vols. 52-3.1 

Sis'nadeva : A non-Aryan worshipping phallus or indulging in sexual 
pleasure. 

Sisu-candrayana (Sm): Aform of Candray ana (q.v. ). In it, a brahmana 
eats, for a month, four mouthfuls in the morning and 
four after sunset. 

Sltatyaya (A): Name of fine imposed on cultivators for reducing or 
misappropriating corns. 

Siva-surta (Vy): Also called Mahesvara-sutra. The 14 sutras, aiu 
n,r l k, etc., which are believed to have been taught by 
Siva to Panini by the sounds of the drum at the end of 
his dance. 

Skandha (D): Aggregate. According to the Buddhists, there are five 
skandhas, viz., rupa (form), vedana (feeling of pleasure 
and pain), sarhjha (perception), samskara (tendencies 
created by impressions of past experiences) and vijhana 
(consciousness). According to them, there is no soul 
beyond these five skandhas. 

Snataka (Sm): One who has perfomed ablutions marking the end of 
studenthood. 

Sopdka (Sm): Son of a candala (q.v.) by a pulkasa (q.v.) woman. 

&otha (Ay): Swelling, dropsy. 

Spanda (D): A term used in the Saiva philosophy of Ka^mlr. 

Vibration or activity. The activity of Siva, the only 
substratum of the universe, is supposed to be the cause 
of all distinctions. 

Sphota (D): The idea which bursts out or flashes on the mind when 
a sound is uttered; the impression produced on the 
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mind on hearing a sound, the eternal sound. Sphota is 
considered to be of eight kinds, namely, varna- sphota, 
pada-sphota, vakya-sphota, akhandapada-sphota 
akhandavakya-sphota. Varnajati-sphota, Padajati- 
sphota, and vakyajati-sphota. Of these, vakya-sphota 
alone is real and the others are unreal. This is the view 
of grammarians. 

[See Sphotanirnaya of K. Bhatta, ed. S.D. Joshi with 
Intro., Eng. trs. notes. Also see H.G. Coward, Sphota 
Theory of Language, Delhi, 1980; G.N. Shastri, A 
Study in the Dialectics of Sphota.] 

Sravana (D): Listening to the preceptor’s instructions about 
Brahman. The first of the three requisites for the 
realisation of Brahman. 

Srenl ( Sm , A): (i) A guild or association of traders dealing in the 
same articles, (ii) A band (of harmful persons), 
(iii) Banded troops. 

Srhgdtaka (A): A ‘forked rod’, a kind of trap for the enemy. 

&ru ti (S): Sound having no resonance . According to some, Bharata 
recognised 22 srutis. Sruti is a unit of measurement of 
the gradual rise of the notes of the Indian gamut. 

Sthana (Sm, A): (i) Props of a kingdom, namely, Army, treasury, 
capital city and territory, (ii) A condition of stability, 
(iii) Position, high position. 

Sthanapala (Sm): Appears to be the same as sthanika (q.v.). 

Sthanika (A): (i) A revenue officer-in-charge of a quarter of the 
realm. 

(ii) A city officer-in-charge of a ward. 

(iii) A person able to see objects buried underground. 

Sthanlya (A): A sort of town, set-up for the administration of 800 
villages. 

Sthayl-hhava (AZ): Permanent or dominant feelings residing in the 
human m in d. These are generally eight, namely, rati, 
hasa, krodha, utsdha, bhaya, jugupsa, vismaya and 
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s'oka. A factor of rasa (q.v.). According to those, who 
recognise santa as the ninth rasa, s'ama or nirveda is 
the sthayi-bhava of this rasa. 

Stridhana ( Sm ): A woman’s exclusive property. Certain special 
kind of property given to a woman by relatives on 
certain occasions or in different stages of her life, over 
which she has absolute right. Authorities differ on the 
various kinds of stridhana. According to Manu, it is of 
the following varieties: (i) adhyagni — given before the 
nuptial fire; (ii) adhyavahanika — given in the bridal 
procession; (iii) dattam ca prltikarmani — given as a 
token oflove; (iv) bhratr-matr-pitr-praptam — received 
by the girl from her parents and brothers. 

Stri-samgrahana (Sm): Adultery, incest, rape, etc. 

Sucaka (Sm): Offspring of the union of a vaisya and a sudra female. 

Suci (Sm): A kind of military array in which the van and the rear 
are compact like a row of ants. 

Suda (A): One who cooks meat, etc. 

Suddha-vadha (A): Killing without torture. 

Sudhanvacarya (Sm): Same as karusa (q.v.). 

Suklakustha (Ay): Another name of svitra (q.v.). 

Sukriya. (Sm): Name of the pravarga section of the Vajasaneyl- 
samhita, (39-40). 

$ukta (Sm): (i) A sweet substance turned sour through staleness. 
(2) Harsh word. 

&ulka (Sm): (i) Bride’s price, i.e., money paid by the bridegroom’s 
side to the bride’s guardians, (ii) Toll, tax, especially 
money levied at ferries, passes and roads. 

Suna: See panca-suna. 

Sunda: Bar. 

Sunika (Sm): One bom of an ayogava by a ksatriya woman. 

Sunyapala (A): One who guards the vacant capital during the 
absence of the king, engaged in war. 
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Sunyavada (D): This doctrine of the Madhyamika school ofBuddhism 
advocates negatively the non-existence of substances, 
and positively the ever-changing flux of samsara. 

Sura ( Sm ): Spirituous liquor distilled from rice, molasses and the 
flowers of the madhuka plant. Primarily it denotes the 
first kind. 

Surmi (Sm): A hollow metal column made red hot for burning a 
condemened criminal (especially, adulterer) to death. 

Susira (S): See vadya. 

Susumna (T): The most important nerve in the human nervous 
system, being in the middle of the body. It is also called 
brahma-vartma . 

Susupti ( D ): Great insensibility, spiritual ignorance. 

S uta (Sm): One sprung from the union of a ksatriya and a brahmana 
female. 

Sutaka (Sm): Child-birth; impurity of parents consequent upon the 
birth of their child or miscarriage. 

Sutika-roga (Ay): Diseases like fever, dysentery, etc., of a woman 
delivered of a child. 

Sutradhara (N): Experienced in music, both vocal and instrumental, 
and dance, and skilful in organising a dramatic 
performance, he largely corresponds to the modem 
stage-manager. He figures in the prologue of a drama, 
as conversing with the chief actress, vidusaka, etc. 

Svanga (Vy): See Panini (IV. 1.54). Literally meaning sva-ahga 
(own limb), its grammatical meaning is stated in the 
following couplet: 

adravarh murtimat svahgam pranistham avikarajam i 
atatstham tatra drstarh ca tena cet tat tatha yutam 1 1 

A word of the following descriptions is a grammatical 

svanga: 

1. Not something liquid, as sveda. 

2 . Having a form that which can be perceived by senses . 
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3. Found to belong to an animate being, e.g., stana. 

4. Not caused by any deformity, e.g., boil. 

5. Though not remaining in an animate being, yet it is 
generally found in it; it must be in such a position as is 
found in an animate being, e.g., an image of a female, 
having stanas. 

Svapaka or Svapaca ( Sm ): (i) Offspring of an ugra male from a ksatr 
female. 

(ii) Offspring of a ksatp male from an ugra female. 

(iii) Offspring of a candala male from a vaisya female. 

(iv) Offspring of a candala male and a brahmana 
female. 

Svara (S): It is that which is produced immediately after sruti, 
has resonance and is charming and delightful. There 
are seven svaras in the Indian gamut; these are sadja, 
rsabha, gandhara, madhyama, pancama, dhaivata 
and nisada. 

Svarita (Vy): Circumflex accent. Designation of the accent that is 
produced by the combination of udatta (q.v.) and 
anudatta (q.v.) tones. 

Svayamdatta (Sm): A kind of son who, bereft of parents or forsaken 
by them, voluntarily offers himself to a person. 

Svetakustha (Ay): Another name of svitra (q.v.). 

&vitra (Ay): Leucoderma. 

Syadvada (D): A Jaina doctrine which is also known as saptabhangl. 

It is so called as it holds all knowledge to be only 
probable. According to it, there are seven different 
ways of speaking of a thing or its attributes, in 
accordance with the point of view. There is a point of 
view from which substance or attribute (i) is (syoid 
asti ), (ii) is not ( syad nasti), (iii) is and is not ( syad asti 
nasti), (iv) is unpredicable (syad avaktavya), (v) is and 
is unpredicable (syad asti avaktavya), (vi) is not and is 
unpredicable (syad nasti avaktavya), and (vii) is, is not 
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and is unpredicable ( syad asti nasti avaktavya). 

Tadarthya (Vy): 1. The nature of being meant for another. 

2. Meant for another. 

It takes place when a thing is transformed into another, 
e.g., kundalaya hiranyam — gold meant for being 
transformed into a kundala. 

Taddhita (Vy): Secondary affixes added to substantives so as to 
form secondary nominal bases. 

Tadguna-samvijhana (Vy): A kind of huhuvrihi compound. For 
example, lambakaranam anaya; bring the person or 
animal having long ears. In it, the person or animal as 
well as his characteristic comes along. 

Tala (S): Beating times in music. 

Tanmatra CD): Five subtle elements, viz., gandha (smell), rasa 
(taste), rupa (form), spars'a (touch), and s'abda (sound) 
underlying panca-bhutas (q.v.). 

Tantrata ( Sm ): The principle by which a sinner becomes free from 
several similar sins by performing only once the penance 
prescribed for the perpetrator of such a sin. 

Tapasavyahjana (A): A hypocritical ascetic acting as a spy. 

Tapatraya (D): Threefold suffering, viz., adhyatmika (caused by 
mind), adhidaivika (caused by fate) and adhibhautika 
(caused by beings, e.g., animal). 

Taptakrcchra (Sm): (i) A form of expiation in which the sinner has 
to subsist on hot water, hot milk, hot ghl for three days 
each and to fast for the last three days when he should 
inhale hot vapour or atmosphere. 

(ii) A form of penance of four days’ duration when the 
sinner has to take hot milk, hot ghl and hot water in the 
first three days and to fast on the fourth day. 

(iii) A penance of two days’ duration. 

(iv) A penance of 21 days’ duration. 

Tara(s'ulka) (A): Tax for ferrying across rivers, etc. 
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Tarpya : A kind of garment. 

Tata ( S ): See vadya. 

Tatastha (D): Indifferent, neutral. In argument, one who is other 
than the person who questions and one who answers. 

Tatparya ( Al ) : See Abhihitanvayavada. 

Tatpurusa (Vy): Determinative compound in which the sense of the 
latter member predominates. 

Ti (Vy): Part of word, consisting of the last vowel and the consonants 
following it. 

Tiksna (A): A class of spies who are very brave, and do not care for 
their bodies. 

Timira (Ay): An optical disease. 

Tirlta: Perhaps a kind of head-dress. 

Tretagni or Treta ( Sm ): The sacred fires, viz., gar hapaty a, daksina 
and ahavaniya. 

Trika (D): A system of Saiva philosophy of Kasmlr. It taught 
advaita-tattva or idealistic monism. The literature of 
the trika system can be broadly divided into three 
classes, viz. agamasastra, spandasastra and 
pratyabhijnasastra. The followers of this system 
recognise a threefold division into para (works dealing 
with the doctrinal aspect), apara (those dealing with 
the practical and ritual part) and parapara (those 
which combine the nature of both para and apara). 

Triphald (Ay): Three myrobalans together are so called. These are 
amalaka, haritaki and vibhitaka. 

Tryahasparsa (J): It takes place if, from one sunrise to another, two 
lunar mansions end and a third begins. 

Tuiigl (J): A planet is called tungi (placed in height) if it resides 
in a particular Zodiac; e.g., Mars in makara 
(Capricomus), Venus in mlna (Pisces). 

Tula-purusa (Sm): (i) Gift of gold, etc., equal to the weight of the 
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donor’s body. 

(ii) A ten-day penance. 

Tunnavaya : Tailor. 

Tusnlm-yuddha (A): War by administering poison against the 
enemy or carried on by dissension caused through 
spies, diplomatic war. 

Ubhayavetana (A): A spy, paid by one king, also serving another 
king in order to supply information about the latter to 
the former. 

Udasina ( Sm ): A king who is able to help the vijiglsu (q.v.) and 
madhyama when they are united or to harass them 
when separated from each other. 

Udasthita (A): A kind of spy, disguised as an indifferent ascetic. 

Udatta (Vy): Acute accent. It is produced from the higher places of 
articulation in the mouth. 

Udaya (Sm): Increase, gain, interest, etc. 

Udbandhaka (Sm): (1) One born of the union of a sunika (q.v.) and 
a ksatriya female. 

(2) One bom of the union of a khanaka (q.v.) and a 
ksatriya woman. 

Uddhara (Sm): (i) The best part of things obtained by conquest. 

(ii) That which is set aside, e.g., for the eldest brother 
in the partition of patrimony among brothers. 

Udvartana: Rubbing perfumed substances on the body. 

Ugra (Sm): (1) Child of a ksatriya male by a sudra female. 

(2) One bom of the union of a brahmana male and a 
sudra female 

(3) One bom of the union of a vaisya male and sudra 
female. 

tJha (D, Vy): (1) Imagining. For example, in the sentence agnaye 
justam nirvapami the word sUryaya is to be imagined 
for agnaye as occasion arises. 
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(2) Change, modification. 

(3) Logical consequence or connection. 

Unadi (Vy): Affixes, headed by the affix un, similar to krt affixes of 
Panini. the Unadi-sutras give derivation mostly of 
such words as cannot be derived by the rules of Panim. 
There are, however, Unadi-sutras of Katantra and 
some other systems of grammar also. 

Uncha (Sm): Gathering of abandoned corns, one by one. 

Unmada (A): Mania, insanity. 

Upadarhsa (Ay): Venereal disease. 

Upadana-karana (D): Material or inherent cause. 

Upadesa (Vy): Original enunciation, first or original precept or 
teaching. 

Upadha (Vy, A): (i) Name of the penultimate letter in a word, (ii) A 
secret test of loyalty and integrity. There are four such 
tests, viz., dharmopadha, arthopadha, kamopadha, 
and bhayopadha. 

Upadhi (D): (1) A general property other than the generic attribute 

(jati). 

(2) A limiting adjunct. 

(3) A vicious condition. 

Upadhyaya (Sm): One who teaches, for livelihood, a pupil, a portion 
of the Veda or the Vedangas. 

Upajapa (A): Seduction, instigation for creating dissension. 

Upakarman (Sm): Commencement of Vedic study. 

Upakurvana (Sm): A pupil who, on completion of Vedic studies and 
becoming a grhastha, honours his religious teacher by 
a gift. 

Upamana (D, Vy): Comparison, analogy as a means of valid 
knowledge. In grammar, it stands for an object with 
which something is compared. For example, when 
one’s face is compared to the moon, the latter is called 

upamana. 
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Upamsu-vadha (or -Danda) (A): Secret killing. 

Upanayana ( Sm ): Initiation of a pupil by a preceptor to Vedic 
studies. 

[See J. Gonda, Indologica Taurinensia, Vol. VII, Turin 
(Italy), 1981.] 

Upanidhi ( Sm,A ): A sealed deposit, i.e., an article deposited with 
a person in a sealed receptacle without disclosing the 
contents. 

Upaniksepa (Sm): An open deposit, i.e., an article kept by one with 
another for safe custody showing the latter the nature 
of what is deposited. 

Upanisat-prayoga (A): Secretly arranging to cause mischief to the 
enemy. 

Upapada (Vy): Such words as are indicated by the seventh case- 
ending in Panini’s rules from III. 1.90 to the end of III.4. 
Certain indeclinables also receive this designation. 

Upapataka (Sm): A class of sins, lighter than mahapatakas (q.v.), 
and comprising such sins as incest, giving up of Vedic 
study, allowing the time for initiation to Vedic study to 
pass, following the profession of dancing, singing, 
acting, cow-killing, fornication, etc. 

Upapatti (D): Logical consequence. 

Uparupaka (N): Minor drama. These are 18, accordingto Visvanatha. 

Upasamvyana: A lower garment. 

Upasarga (Vy): The particles pra, etc., when prefixed to verbs, 
receive this designation. 

Upasarjana (Vy): (i) Name of a word indicated by the first case- 
ending in a grammatical rule relating to samasa. 

(ii) Name of a word that is always used in the same 
case-ending in expounding a samdsa, and does not 
become the first member of a compound. 

Upavasana: A kind of garment. 
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Upaya ( Sm ): Expedient of royal policy. The four expedients are 
sama, dana, bheda and danda. These terms mean 
respectively conciliation, gift, dissension and war. 

Urustambha (Ay): Paralysis of the thigh. 

Usmavarna (Vy): Letters S, S, S and H. 

Usnaka: A labourer who works promptly. 

Utpata (Sm): (i) An abnormal natural phenomenon foreboding a 
calamity. 

(ii) Portent. 

Utpattivada (Al): This is the view of Bhatta Lollata. According to it, 
rasa is produced (utpanna) in the minds of persons 
having the capacity for appreciation. 

Utsarga (Vy, D): A general rule as opposed to a special rule or 
exception. For example, the general rule is that no 
creature should be killed. But, an exception is that an 
animal may be killed in a sacrifice. 

Uttara (Sm): (1) Defendant’s reply in a law-suit. Uttaras are 
broadly of four kinds, viz., sampratipatti (admission), 
mithya (denial), pratyavaskandana (special plea) and 
purva-( or, pran-)nyaya (plea of a former trial, res 

judicata). 

(2) Obsequial rites performed after spindikarana (q.v.) 

(3) an indirect witness who learns from another witness 
who has seen or heard of a transaction, when the latter 
is going to a distant country or is on the point of death. 

Uttarabhasa (Sm): Vitiated reply in a law-suit. 

Uttarayana (J): The period of the sun’s stay in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Vada (D): A mode of argumentation. It consists in a number of 
declarations put forward by various speakers 
purporting to be reasons in support of several theories, 
leading ultimately to the acceptance of one of these 
theories as the demonstrated truth. The sole object of 
vada is to ascertain truth. 
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Vadl ( S): The note that manifests the form of a raga . The principal 

note in relation to which other notes are determined. 

Vadya (S): Musical instrument The instruments are divided into 
the following classes: 

(i) Tata — stringed instruments, e.g., vina (lute). 

(ii) Susira — possessed of holes and played with the 
help of wind, e.g., vamsi (flute). 

(iii) Anaddha (or vitata ) — covered with skin, e.g., 
dhakka (drum). 

(iv) Ghana — metallic instruments played by striking, 
e.g., ghanta (bell), karatala (cymbal). 

Vaibhasika: A school of Buddhist philosophy, so-called as it is based 
on the Abhidhamma-mahavibhasa. According to it, 
the Buddha is a common mortal. By Buddhahood he 
attained nirvana, and by death. Mahaparinirvana. His 
divine characteristic lay in the fact that he acquired 
highest knowledge about the truth without the 
assistance of others. In this view, both mind and 
external objects have real existence, knowledge about 
the phenomenal world is directly acquired, and not 
through inference. 

Vaidalavratika ( Sm ): Acting like a cat, hypocritical, a religious 
impostor. 

Vaidarbhi ( Al ): Name of a riti or particular mode or arrangement 
of words in a literary composition. It is regarded as the 
riti par excellence. It consists of the ten gunas, viz., 
slesa, prasada, samata, madhurya, sukumarata, 
arthavyakti, udaratva, ojas, kdnti and samadhi. 

Vaidehaka (Sm): (1) A caste sprung from the union of a vaisya and 
a brahmana female. (2) Offspring of a sudra by a 
ksatriya woman. (3) Offspring of a sudra by a vaisya 
female. 

Vaidehakavyahjana (A): A merchant, having lost his livelihood 
serving as a spy. 
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Vaidhrti or Vaidhrta ( J ): A particular conjunction of the sun and 
the moon, harmful to people. 

Vaikharl (D): An ingredient of sound. It is that kind of sound which 
is carried by the wind within the body and is articulated 
in the throat. The gross sound. It is supposed to reveal 
sentences. Vide commentary on &arada-tilaka (1.1). 
Setubandha on Nityasodas'ikdrnava. 

Vaina ( Sm ): Same as vena (q.v.). 

Vaisvanari (Sm): A sacrifice performed in the beginning of every 
year. 

Vajra (Sm): A kind of military array in which the Army is arranged 
in three ways. 

Vakovakya (Sm): Vedic texts in the form of catechism. 

Vakaparusya (Sm): Abuse, harsh speech. 

Vamacara (vamamarga) (T): A Tantric way of sadhana. According 
to some, it is a rite in which a woman, placed on the left 
of the devotee, plays on important part. Or, it is a 
crooked way practised secretly. Varna is of two kinds, 
viz., madhyama in which all the five makaras are 
resorted to, and uttama in which madya, maithuna 
and mudra are used. 

Vanaspati (U): A tree which bears fruits without any flower. 
Sometimes it means any tree. 

Vara (J): Day of the week, e.g., somavara (Monday). 

Varaha (Sm): A form of military array in which the army is so 
arranged that it is tapering at the van and rear, but 
wide in the middle. 

Varaveld (J): Designation of the fourth, seventh, second, fifth, 
seventh, third, sixth (and first )ydmdrdha of Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday respectively. One yamdrdha = l/8th part of 
a day. It is considered to be inauspicious. 

Vardhusi or Vardhusika (Sm): Usurer. 
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Varga (Vy): A group of five consonants. There are five vargas 
beginning with K, C, T, TA, PA respectively. 

Vari-durga (Sm): Same as ab-durga (q.v.). 

Varksa (Sm): A kind of fortress which is surrounded, up to one 
yojana, by huge trees, thorny shrubs, creepers and 
rivers. 

Varna (S): The act of singing. 

Varsavara ( N ): An eunuch generally engaged as a keeper of the 
royal harem. 

Varta (Sm): Agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade, etc., as a 
profession usually adopted by vaisyas. 

Varttanl: A sort of octroi on foreign goods. 

Varuni: A kind of wine. 

Vdta (Ay): Wind, as one of the three humours of the body. 

Vatadhana (Sm): Same as avantya (q.v.). 

Vena (Sm): (1) Offspring ofaVaidehaka(q.v.)by an Ambastha (q.v.) 
woman. 

(2) Offspring of the union of different castes in the 
reverse order (pratiloma q.v.) subsisting by cutting 
bamboo or cane, etc. 

Vesara (V): A type of architecture. According to some, the 
architecture of Orissa is so called. Some think that it 
had two forms, viz. andhra and kdlihga. 

Vestima (N): A kind of pusta (q.v.). Clothes. 

Vibhava (Al): Excitant. A factor of rasa (q.v.). It is of two kinds, viz., 
alambana and uddlpana. For example, Slta is the 
alambana-vibhava of Rama’s love while moonrise, 
spring, etc., are the uddipana-vibhavas. 

Vidradhi (Ay): Abscess. 

Vidusaka (N): A character in a drama. The hero’s confidant and 
devoted friend. He is a brahmana, ludicrous in dress, 
speech and behaviour. He is generally represented as 
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a dwarf, bald-headed, with projecting teeth and red 
eyes. He evokes laughter by his silly chatter in Prakrt 
and his revenous greed for food. 

Vighasa ( Srn ): It is what is left after the brahmanas and guests have 
partaken of. 

Vigraha ( Sm , Vy ): War. In grammar, it means a sentence that 
expresses the meaning of a vrtti (q.v.). 

Vijiglsu (Sm): ‘One desiring to conquer’. The central power in the 
mandala (q.v.). 

Vikdra (D, Vy): (i) The transformation of prakrti. It means the 
assumption of a different form after giving up the 
original form. For example, curd, sprout, earring are 
the vikaras respectively of milk, seed and gold. 

(ii) A rite in which not all subsidiaries are directly 
prescribed. 

(iii) Modification of word-base or an affix, caused 
generally by the addition of suffixes. 

Vikarana (Vy): Lit. meaning ‘modification’, it generally denotes the 
conjugational characteristic inserted between the root 
and the suffix or ending, or between the last vowel and 
the following consonant of the root. For example, sap 
coming between the root bhu and the termination tip 
(present, third person singular), is called a vikarana. 

Vikrti: Same as vikdra (q.v.). 

Vimandala (J): The circular course in which a planet moves. 

Vinasana (Sm): The place where the river Sarasvatx disappeared; 
regarded as a holy place. 

Vinna (Sm): Married. 

Viniyoga (D): Application. 

Vipala (J): A measure of time = l/60th pala (q.v.). 

Vipsa (Vy): Vi + ipsa, Special desire. 

Vira (T): A Tantric sadhaka of the second grade, who has 
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advanced faculties, and follows viracdra (q.v.). 

(AT): Name of a rasa, heroic. 

VlrOcara (T): Away of Tantric sadhana. 

Visakanya (A): A poisoned woman with whom an enemy is induced 
to cohabit, and die as a result. 

Visama-vrtta (C): A vrtta in which the feet are of different metrical 
schemes. 

Viskambhaka (N): A device in a drama, placed in the beginning of 
an act, which serves as a connecting link between what 
has happened and what is going to happen. 

Viskira: A kind of bird that eats things after scratching the 

earth. 

Visnukranta ( T ): Name of one of the three regions into which India 
has been divided in certain Tantras. The tract of land 
from the Vindhya hill to Chittagong (in Bangladesh) is 
called Visnukranta. 

Vistapa ( Sm ): 1. A world, region. 

2. Heaven. 

3. Brahman who is free from pain. 

Visti (A): Labourers whoworkforthingsinsteadofwages; sappers 
and miners. 

Visucika (Ay): Cholera. 

Vita (N): Paramour, passionate rogue. Associate of a king or a 
characterless young man. Accomplice of a prostitute. 

Vitanda ( D ): A kind of debate in which the rival party does not 
establish his position, but merely tries to refute that of 
the opponent. 

Vitata (S): Same as anaddha (q.v.). 

Vivadi (S): The note that causes loss of charm to a raga. If, 
between two notes, there exists one s'ruti, then those 
two notes are vivadi of each other. 
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Vivarta ( D ): False knowledge of a substance when the real thing 
remains unchanged. For example, the mistake of a 
rope for a serpent. 

Vivita ( Sm ): An enclosed spot of ground (esp. pasture ground), 
paddock, levy on pasture. 

Vrdtya (Sm): (i) One bom to a member of the regenerate class by a 
wife of his own caste, on whom or on whose ancestors 
the sacrament of upanayana has not been performed. 

(ii) Anyone born of the mixture of varna s or castes. 

[See L.B. Keny, The Vratyas, etc., Proc. of Indian 
History Congress (9th Session), 1946, Summary of 
Papers 8th and 9th Indian History Congress ; Proc. of 
Indian History Congress, 10th Session, 1947; H.P. 
Sastri, Absorption of the Vratyas, London, 1926; R.K. 
Chaudhury; Vratyas in Ancient India.] 

Vrddhi (Vy, Sm): (i) A technical term denoting A, AI, AU,AR and AL 
in place of A, I (long and short), U (long and short), R 
and L respectively. (2) Interest. (3) A kind of sraddha 
performed before some ceremonies, e.g., marriage. 

Vrksa-durga (Sm): Same as varksa (q.v.). 

Vrtta (C): A kind of padya in which the metre is determined by the 
number of syllables. 

Vrtti (N, Vy): Dramatic style. Vrttis are four according to the Natya- 
sastra, viz., kais'ikl (the graceful), s'attvatl (the grand), 
arahhatl (the violent), hharatl (the verbal). Kais'ikl is 
appropriate to the erotic sentiment. Sattvatl is suitable 
for heroism, wonder, fury and, in a less degree, for the 
pathetic and erotic. Arabhatl accords with fury, horror 
and terror. The verbal manner is based on sound as the 
other three are on sense. It is suited, according to 
Natya-sastra, to heroism, wonder and fury. 

In grammar, it means that in which a word, besides 
expressing its own meaning, also declares the meaning 
of another. Grammatical vrttis axe five, viz., krt. 
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taddhita, samasa, ekasesa and roots taking the affixes 
like san, yan, etc. 

Vyabhicari-bhava (Al)'- Transient mood, subordinate or accessory 
feeling such as sahka (apprehension). A factor of rasa 
(q.v.). Also called samcari-bhava. 

Vyadhikarana (Vy): Possessed of different case-relations or case- 
affixes. For example, vlna panau yasyah. The words 
vlna, and pdni have different case-endings. 

Vyahrti ( Sm ): The mystical utterance of the names of the seven 
worlds, viz. bhuh, bhuvah, svah, mahahjanah, tapas 
and satya. 

Vyajima (. N ): A kind of pusta (q.v.). It denotes what is done by a 
yantra (mechanical contrivance). 

Vyahjana (Al): A function by which a word expresses a suggested 
sense which is other than its primary sense. 

Vyapaka (D): A thing which prevades another (vyapaka). In parvato 
vahniman dhumat, vahni is vyapaka. 

Vyapti (D): (1) Invariable concomitance between two things ( vyapya 
and vyapaka). (2) A general proposition. For example, 
the relation of smoke to fire is one of vyapti. 

Vyapya (D): A thing that is pervaded by something else (vyapaka). 

For example, in parvato vahniman dhumat, smoke is 
vyapya while fire is vyapaka. 

Vyatipata (Sm, J): The day of New Moon when it falls on Sunday, 
and when the moon is in the naksatras Sravana, 
Asvinl, Dhanistha, Aslesa or Ardra. It is harmful to 
people. 

Vyatireka (D): See anvaya-vyatireka. 

Vyavahara (Sm, A): (i) Legal procedure, consisting of four stages, 
viz., bhasa (plaint), uttara (reply), kriya (proof of 
evidence) and nirnaya (judgement), (ii) Administration 
of justice, (iii) Contract, (iv) Competency to manage 
one’s own affairs, majority. 
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Vyavahara-pada ( Sm): Subject-matter of litigation or dispute. 

Vyavartaka CD): Distinguishing quality or characteristic. 

Vyuha (Sm): Logistics; particular arrangement of soldiers in a 
battle. Manu mentions the following vyuhas: danda, 
s'akata, varaha, makara, sUci, garuda, padma. 

Yaksma (Ay): Consumption, phthisis. 

Yama ( D ): A yoganga (q.v.). It generally consists in ahimsa, 
satyavacana, brahmacarya, asteya (non-theft) and 
aparigraha (non-acceptance of gifts). 

Yamapatika: A class of men who used to go around showing 
torments of hell on a canvas. 

Yamapattaka: A piece of canvas on which infernal torments were 
depicted. 

Yama-vrata (Sm): Punishing the subjects, like Yama, without 
respect for persons and without partiality, as one of the 
duties of the king. 

Yamya (J): South. 

Yamyottara-rekha (J): Meridian line. 

Yana (Sm): One of the sixgunas to be resorted to by kings; marching 
against the enemy. 

Yantra (T): Amysticaldiagrampaintedwithmineralsonsomething 
or on the ground at the time of worship. The worshipper 
imagines that the deity, which is being worshipped by 
him, for the time being resides in the diagram in 
accordance with his prayer. The diagrams differ in 
form according as the forms of desired deity differ. 

Yati (C, S): (i) Pause in a metre. 

(ii) Pause in a song. 

Yati-candrayana (Sm): A penance where the sinner eats eight 
mouthfuls of food only once at noon for a month, and 
exercises control over himself. 

Yatna (N): One of the avasthas (q.v.). 
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Yautuka or Yautaka (Sm): A kind of strldhana. Authorities differ on 
the nature of this: 

(i) Wealth received, as a gift, from anybody by a woman 
while seated together with her husband at the time of 
marriage. 

(ii) Separate property of a woman, her strldhana. 

(iii) Wealth obtained from the family of the woman’s 
father, which is separate in its characteristics. 

Yava-Madhyama (= Madhya ) (Sm): A kind of Candrayana (q.v.). 

The word literally means — large in the middle like a 
grain of yava com. 

Yoga (Sm, D ): In Smrti literature it means — 

(i) Acquisition of what has not been acquired; (ii) A 
trick; (iii) Connection, relation; (iv) Power, zeal. In 
philosophy it means the restraint of the functions of 
the mind; concentration of the mind. 

Yogacara: A school of Buddhist philosophy. It denies the existence 
of the external world, and recognises the existence only 
of mind. In this school, great stress is laid on yoga (q.v.) 
and acara (conduct); hence the name. The doctrine of 
the school is called Vijnanavada (q.v.). The advocates 
of the school hold that, properly controlled, mind can 
dispel delusion about the external world, and can 
remove attachment to it. 

Yoga-ksema (Sm, A): (i) Sacrificial acts performed with srauta or 
smdrta fire and charitable gifts such as construction of 
tanks, parks, etc. (ii) Royal minister and purohita who 
bring about the welfare of people, (iii) Umbrella, cowrie, 
weapons, shoes and the like, (iv) Comfortable life or 
easy and happy way of maintenance or annuity 
descending from the father (to the son) at a royal place, 
(v) yoga means ship and ksema fort, (vi) The wealth 
gained by a learned brahmana resorting to a rich man 
for his maintenance, (vii) Acquisition of what has not 
been acquired and the preservation of what is acquired. 
Also see Gita (EX.22). 
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Yoga-vibhaga (Vy): A device by which a portion of a grammatical 
rule is cut off, and treated as an independent rule. This 
has been adopted in the school of Panini. For example, 
Panini’s rule Saha supa (II. 1.4), has been split up into 
two, viz., saha and supa. 

Yogahga (D): Accessories of yoga. These are yama, niyama, 
pranayama,pratyahara,dhyana, dharana, asana and 
samadhi. These terms have been separately defined. 

Yuganaddha ( T ): Male Principle united with Female Principle, a 
motif often represented in Buddhist Tantric art. 

Yugmaka (AZ): A kind of kavya consisting of two interrelated 
stanzas. 
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works. Due to various reasons, it has not been possible to note the place and/ 
or the year of publication in every case. 

UNPUBLISHED WORKS 
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Bhattikavya , 34, 66, 83, 100; four 
parts, 65 
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Mahavira-carita 
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Uttara-rdma-carita 
Bhavaprakasa, 290 
Bhavisya-parva , 39 
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Bhoja, 34, 55, 90, 274 
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Bhu-sthana, 5 
Bhutavidya , 266 
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Bib. Indica , 251 
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opaque, 5 translucent, 5; 
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Bodleian Library, Oxford, 262 
Bohtlingk, 195 
Bower manuscript, 268, 270 
Brahma (God), 48, 54 
Brahmagupta, 262, 274, 277 
Brahmanda Purdna, 106 
Brahma Purdna , 106 
Brahman, 17, 20, 116, 126-7 


Brahmanas , 5, 9-12, 15-18, 20, 273-4 
characteristic in Nirukti , 16, 18 
composition of, 17 
duties of priest, 17 
Adhvaryu , 17 
Hota , 17 
Udgdtd, 17 
literature, 16 
Brahmanical religion, 53 
Brahma-siddhanta, 262 
Brahmasphota-siddhanta , 277 
Brahmasutra , 19, 133 
Brahmavaivarta Purdna, 106 
Brahmodaya , 9 
Brhadaranyaka , 22 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 19, 21, 
127,129,191 
Brhaddevata, 9 
Brhadratha, 21 
Brhadvrtti , 102 
Brhajjataka , 275 
Brhan-nyasa , 102 
Brhatkathd , 47-8, 52, 79, 89 
Brhatkathadokasariigraha , 79 
Brhatkathd-mahjan, 79, 89 
Brhatkathd-sloka-samgraha , 79, 89 
Brhat-Samhita , 258, 280, 284-5 
A Brief History ofTantra Literature , 
114 

Buddha, 47, 50, 128 
Buddhappiya-Dlpamkara, 103 
Buddhism, 17, 122 
Buddhist Tantrik works, 122 
Budhasvamin, 79, 89 

Brhatkatha-sloka-samgraha 

Caciga, 102 

Caitanya, 93, 102; on humanism, 93 
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69 

Canakya-niti , 69 
Canakya-niti-darpana , 69 
Canakya-sataka , 69 
Canda, 104 
Candakausika , 110 
Candala, 93 
Candl, 110 
Candi-mangala, 119 
Candragomin, 101 
Candragupta, 77 
Candragupta, II, 54 
Candrakanta Tarkalamkara, 100 
Katantra-chandah-prakriya, 100 

Candrapida, 72 
Candra Vyakarana , 101 
Cangudeva, 102 
Caraka, 11, 267, 269 
Caraka-samhita , 11, 267; contents, 
267 

Carudatta, 73-4 
Caura-pancarika, 87 
Caurbsurata-pancasikdy 87 
causes of kavya , 208 
Celsus, 270 
Chaldea, 114 
Chamberlain, 53 

Chandah-sastra (metrics), general, 
225-6; works on metre, 227-8 
Chandah-sutra, 225-6, 226 
Chandogya Upanisad , 16, 19, 21, 98, 
129, 195 

Chando’nukramani) 25 
Chaucer, 89 
Chayanataka , 95 
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312 

Cikitsa-sthana, 268 
Cinacara , 113 
Civaravastu , 265 
classes of liberalised souls, 147 
Classical Sanskrit literature, 3, 30, 
45, 82, 243 

dramatic literature, 48 
period of decadence, 81-4 
farcical plays, 93-5 
political works with historical 
themes, 84-93 

period of development, 53-81 
dramatic literature, 73-4 
court-scene, 71-5 
ficle nature of woman, 75 
picture of poverty, 74-5 
post-Kalidasa works, 63-9 
prose romance, 70-3 
works of Kalidasa, 53-63 
poetical literature, 46 
poetical works with historical 
themes, 84 
prose literature, 46 
study, 46 

well defined stages, 46 

dramatic literature, 48-53 
Greek influence, 49-50; origin 
48-9 

creative period, 46 

poetical literature, 46 
prose literature, 46-8 
classification of potents, 305 
concept of zero, 261 
A Concise History of Science in India , 
265, 269 

contents ofDharmasastra and schools 
of Smrti, 172 
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Culla-nirutti-gandha , 103 
Culla-Saddanlti , 104 

daksina, 117 
Damodaradatta, 69 
Damodaragupta, 69 
Kuttanimata 

Damyantl, 82 
dana-stutis, 3 
dance, 230, 237 
acarya , 237 
carana , 237 
nartaka , 237 
na£a, 237 
sabhasada , 237 
vaitalika, 237 

Dandin, 48, 70-1, 197-8, 202 
Dasakumaracarita 
Kavyadarsa 
Dantura, 94 

Darsana-sastra (philosophy), 125 
contents of Orthodox philosophical 
systems, 134 

bondage and liberation, 142- 
5, 156-7 

conception of god, 136-7 
creation and evolution, 144-5 
epistemology, 135-6 
ethics, 138 

Carvaka philosophy, 157-8 
Heterodoxphilosophical systems, 
151 

Buddhist philosophy, 151-3 
schoolof Buddhist philosophy, 
153 

Jaina philosophy, 154-6 
Nakulisa Pasupata system, 149 
other systems of theistic 
philosophy, 145-8 


Saiva philosophy of Kasmir, 
145-6 

Pratyabhijnd-sastra, 146 
salient features, 147 
south Indian 6aiva philosophy, 
148-9 

Vaisnava philosophy of Bengal, 
150-1 

works on Orthodox system of 
philosophy, 127 
Mimamsa, 132-3, 137, 141 
Nyaya, 129-31, 135-6, 139, 
143, 145 

Samkhya, 127-8, 135-6, 138, 
142, 144 

Vaisesika, 131-2, 137, 140, 
143, 145 

Vedanta, 133-5, 137, 142 
Yoga, 128-9, 135-6, 143 
some works, 132 

Darupadi, 32, 39, 41, 43-4, 64; see also 
Draupadi 

Dasakumaracarita , 48, 70, 110 
Dasaratha, 27, 55, 67, 78, 84 
Dasaratha-jataka, 34 
Das'arupaka, 216 
De, S.K, 122, 191, 197 
decline of Sanskrit literature, 81 
Desopadesa, 88 
Devanukramant ) 25 
Dhammakitti , 103 
Dhananjaya, 216 
Dhanap&la, 48 
Tilakamanjari 

Dhanesa, 99 
Dhanesvara, 99 
Dhanvantari School, 265 
Dharinl, 57 
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Dharmanala, 94 
Dharmasastra , 106, 109, 111 
commentaries, 171 
Mitaksara and Dayabhaga, 171 
contents , 172-3 
danda > 176 

ambassador, 177 
forts, 177 
ministers, 177 
political expedients, 177-8 
espionage, 179 
forms and numbers, 170-1 
Householder’s life and position of 
woman, 174-5 
Manu-smrti , 173 
student life, 173-4 
what is dharma , 173 
origin, 169 
rajadharma, 176-7 
Yajnavalkya-smrti , 179 
adverse possession, 181 
authorities for administration of 
justice, 182 
judicial procedure, 180 
kinds of sons, 184 
laws of debt, 182 
models of acquisition and 
possession, 182 
order of succession relating to 
sonless man’s property 
solatium in supersession, 186 
substantive law of evidence, 
181 

stridhana , 186 
titles of dispute, 180-1 
witness, 183 
Dharmasutra , 24 
Dhoyi, 88 


Pavanaduta 
Dhvam school, 203 
Dialogue , 129 
dietetics, 264 
Digambara Jain, 94 
Dilipa, 55, 60 

Dipamkara Srijnana Atisa, 121 
discovery of 13 dramas in Trivandrum, 
51 

Divyavadana, 47 
Diya Muhammad (Hakim), 269 
Majmual Diyaiyya 

Drdhabala, 267 
Drdhavarman, 76 
Drona, 44 
Duhsasana, 42 
duhsvapna-nas'ana-devata , 8 
Durg&dasa, 100 
Durga-saptasati , 110 
Durgasimha, 100 
Duritarnava, 95 
Durvasa, 58-60 
Duryodhana, 36, 42-4, 46 
Dusyanta, 57-8, 60 
Dusyanta-Sakuntala, 36 
Dutangada, 95 
Dvaitadvaita-vada , 134 
Dvaita-vada, 134 
dyu-sthana , 5 

eating for health, 270 
Edgerton, F., 254 
Ekavall , 218 
Epic poetry, 18 
Epics, 27 

Mahdbhdrata , 27;Ramdyana, 27 ; 
theexact sciences in antiquity, 
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261; extended substances, 155 
equestrian dieseases — treatise, 251 
ethics in war, 325 
Arthasastra , 327 
Mahabharata , 326 
Manu-smrti , 326 
Puranas, 327 
ethnobotany, 279 
evil spirits in general, 295 
eye surgery, 265 

farcical plays, 93 

Bhagavadjjuklya , 94; Kautuka- 
ratndkara , 95; Kautuka- 
sarvasva , 94; Latakamelaka , 
94 

Farachi, 270 
Firdaus ul hikmat, 269 
Flood Legend, 16, 18 
fort, 327 

Gaja-sastra (elephantlore), 253; 
general information, 253-6; 
various species, 253; works on, 
254 

Galen, 270 

Gambler’s Lament, 6, 257 
Ganadhya, 48 
Ganapati Sastri, 254 
Gandharva, 88 
Gandhi, 38 
Ganesvara, 102 
Gangadhara-Tarkavagisa, 100 
Gangega, 130 

Ganita-sara-samgraha , 270 
Ganita-s'astra (mathematics), 261-2; 
origin, 261; salient features, 261; 
works, 261-2 


Garga, 276 
Garga-Samhita , 243 
Garuda, 77 

Garuda Purdna, 106, 241, 307 
Gatha-Narasamsi , 12, 18 
Gatha-saptasati , 307 
Gaudapada, 128 
Gauri (goddess), 77 
Gayatrl Tristubh, 225 
Ghosa, 7 

Gita , 36, 39, see also Bhagavad Gita 
Gita-govinda , 85, 110 
Goethe, 59 

Gopatha Brdhmana , 16 
Gopinatha, 93 

Kautukasarvasva 

Gotama, 129 
Gramageya-gana , 10 
Great Primeval Being, 187 
Greek medical science, 270 
Grhya-sutra y 24 
Griffith, 3 

Gobhila Grhya-sutra, 240 
Gunadhya, 89 
Brhatkathd 

Gunaratna, 284-5 
Gupta, U., 251 
Bib. Indica 

Haimavydkarana , 102 
Haidar, 6, 98 

Vyakaran Darsaner Itihds 
Hamse^vari (goddess), 123 
Hamsesvari temple, 123 
Hanumat, 28, 30, 54 
Hara, 100 

Hari (Visnu), 93, 100 
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Harindmdmrta , 102 
Harita, 111 
Harwamsa , 32, 35, 39 
Harivamsa-parva , 39 
Harwamsa Purana , 39 
Harsa, 59, 71, 76 
Ratnavall 

Harsacarita , 48, 51, 71-2, 243 
Harsavardhana, 71, 76 
Harun-al-Rashid, 269 
Hasty dyurveda, 254-5 
Hasty dyurveda-samhita, 255 
Hauer, J W., 38 
Hayasirsa-paficaratra , 243 
Henotheism, 5 
Hertel, 47 

Heterodox philosophical systems, 151 
Buddhist philosophy, 151; 
Buddhist philosophical 
schools of, 153; Carvaka 
philosophy, 157; Jaina 
philosophy, 154; Jama 
philosophy — bondage and 
liberation, 156 

Heti, 12 

Hikayat Seri Rama , 35 
Hippocratic Collection , 270 
Hiranyagarbha, 5 
Hiranyagarbha hymn, 5 
history of Ayurveda , 4, 263-9; main 
diseases, 4 

History of Buddhism, 114 
A History of Sanskrit Literature, 191, 
270 

Hitopadesa, 47 
Hiuen-tsang, 99 

householder's life and position of 
women, 174 


Humboldt, 38 
Hymn of Creation, 125 

ida , 116 

images of Kali, 119 
kinds of, 119 

Indian philosophy, 125 
India’s relationship with foreign 
countries vis-a-vis Astronomy, 275 
Indra (Lord), 8, 43, 48, 57-8, 64, 67, 
82, 85, 125-6 
Indumati, 55, 59, 62 
Indus Valley Civilisation, 1, 229, 311 
inscriptions referring to War, 312 
instrumental music, 236 
Iravatl, 57 
Isa , 19-20 
I-tsing, 99 
Isvara-krsna, 128 
Is'vara-pratyabhijna, 146 

Jaimmi, 132 
Jaiminiya , 10, 16 

Jama philosophy, 154; extended 
substances; 155, five kinds of pure 
souls, 157 
Jalhana, 89 

Subhdsita-muktdvali or Sukti - 
muktavali 

Jambavati-vijaya , 46 
Janakiharana , 67 
Jataka-mala , 47 
JatSsura, 94 
Java, 270 
Jayadeva, 85 
Glta-govinda 

Jayanta, 85 
Jayaplda, 69 
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Jimutavahana, 76-7 
Jiva-Gosvamm, 102, 122 
jivanmuktiy 118 
Jnana-kdnda , 12 
Jones, 86 

Jumaranandin, 100 
Jyotisa (Astronomy), 273; Indias 
relation with foreign countries vis- 
a-vis astronomy, 275-7 

borrowed Greak terms, 270 
origin and works, 273-5 
Jyotistattva , 258 

Kaccayana-gandhay 103 
Kaccayana school, 103 
Kadambari , 71-3, 300 
Kaikeyl, 27, 78 
Kakawiriy 35 
Kalahapriya, 94 
Kalhana, 85 

Rdjatarangini 

Kail, 112, 119 

various designations, 119 

Kalidasa, 30, 34, 40, 51, 54, 56-7, 59- 
60, 62-3, 67-8, 73, 80, 88; 
apocryphal, 54; dreams, 54; 
poetical works, 53-4 
Abhijndnasakuntalamy 54, 57, 59, 
61-2 

Kumarasambhava, 54, 59, 60, 62 
Malavikagnimitra , 54, 56, 59-60 
Meghaduta , 54, 56, 59 
Puspa-vana-vilasa, 54 
Raghuvamsa , 54, 56, 59-60 
fitusamhara, 54, 56 
Srngaratilaka } 54 
Vikramorvasiya, 54, 57, 59 
Kahkagamay 243 


Kahkala-vdlmiki , 84 

Kalivatsala, 94 

Kalpa, 24 

Kalpa-sthanay 268 

Kalpa-sutras , 170; comprised, 170 

Kamakhya, 112 

Kamandaki, 78 

Kamasutra, 12, 45, 129, 191-2, 194; 
seven sections, 192; works which 
follow, 193 
Kambana, 34 

Ramayana in Tamil 

Kanada, 131 

kanda s, 23 

Kane, P.V., 114, 196 

Kanjur, 121 

Kanva, 57-8, 61 

Kapalika, 94 

Kapatavesadhari, 95 

Kapila (sage), 127 

Kapisthala, 9 

Karma-kanda , 12 

karmariy 19 

Kama, 42-3 

Karpuramanjari , 301 

Karttikeya, 54 

Kas'ikdy 99, 103 

Kasyapiya-krsi-suktiy 259 

Katantray 99-100, 102-3 

Katantra-chandah-prakriyciy 100 

Kdtantra Vrtti , 100 

Katha Upamsad , 19, 127, 195 

Kathaka, 9 

Katha-sarit-sagara, 79, 89, 301 
Kathenotheism, 5 
Katyayana, 25, 97, 99, 103 
Kaulavall-nirnayay 117 
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Kaumara-bhrtya , 266-7 
Kauravas, 36, 41-2, 64 
Kaudalya, 27, 62 
Kausika-sutra, 263, 265 
Kausitaki, 16, 19 
Kausitaki Brdhmana, 274 
Kauthuma , 10 

Kautilya, 12, 69, 159, 161, 215, 240 
Arthasdstra 

Kautuka-ratnakara , 95; contents, 95 
Kautukasarvasva , 93; contents, 94 
Kavi-siksa, 211 
Kavitarkika, 93 

Kautuka-ratnakara 

Kavyddarsa , 48, 70, 202 
Kavyalamkdra , 46, 198 
Kavya-karana-grantha , 196 
Kavya-laksana , 210 
Kaya-cikitsa, 266 
Keith, A.B., 191, 254, 270 
Rena Upanisad, 19-20 
Kesava, 99 
Khan, Naqib, 34 
Khandakhadyaka , 274, 277 
Khandana-khanda-khadya , 274; 

chapters, 275 
kinds of Durgas, 328 
Kirdtdrjunlyam , 40, 64 
Aitfdi al-haur, 270 
kosa-kavya , 89 
Aosas (five), 20 
Kramadlsvara, 100 
Krsi-parasara , 258, 282 
Krsi-sdstra (agriculture), 257; general 
information, 257-9; various works, 
258-9 

Krsna, 36-7, 39-40, 42-3, 67, 85-7, 102 
Krsnakarndmrta , 110 


Krsnamisra, 92-3 

Prabodha-candrodaya 

Krsnarama Nyayavagisa, 112 
Krsna Yajurveda , 9, 16 
Krttivasl, 34 

Ramayana in Bengali 

&/7ya, 2 

Ksemendra, 79, 88-9, 101; division of 
poets, 212 

Brhatkathamanjari 

Des'opades'a 

Narmamala 

Ksudra-roga-sthana , 256 
Kucimara-tantra , 193 
Kukarmapahcanana, 94 
Kulacudamani, 117 
Kularnava , 117 
Kulavyadhi, 94 
Kumaradasa, 34, 63, 67 
Jdnaklharana 

Kumarajiva, 276 

Kumdrasambhava , 54, 59-60, 62 

Rumania Bhatta, 133 

Kumatipuhja, 95 

Kuntaka, 197 

kuntapa , 11 

Kunti, 42 

Kurma Purana y 106 
Kus'a, 28, 56 
Kuttanimata , 69 
Kuvalayavati, 88 
Kuvera, 84 
Kyacva, 103 

La Fontaine, 89 
Lagadha, 24 
Laghu-Canakya , 69 
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Laghuvrtti , 102 
Laksmana, 27-8, 31, 33, 56 
Laksmanasena, 85, 88 
Laksmidhara, 104 
Lalitavistara , 47, 196 
Lassen, 86 

Latakamelaka , 93; contents, 94 

Latin Europe, 277 

Latyayana & rauta-sutra , 274 

Lava, 28, 56 

Lefmann, 196 

Legend of Sunahsepa, 16 

Levi, 86 

liberation, 148 

Lilasuka, 110 

Krsnakarnamrta 

Lilavati , 262 
LingaPurdna, 106 
Lokanandanataka , 101 

Machiavelli, 160 
Madanamanjarl , 94 
Madanamanjuka , 89 
Madayantika, 78 
Madhava, 78, 86 
Madhuvidya , 302 
Magha, 40, 63, 67-8 
Sisupala-vtidha 

magic and miracle, 298 
Mahdbhdrata , 27, 35-6, 38, 46, 52, 64, 
67, 82, 195, 230, 240, 250, 284, 
312 

authorship and evolution, 38 
date, 38 

entitled Harivamsa , 35 
contents, 36 

epic consisting of looks called 
parvas , 35 


influence, 39 

in foreign countries, 40 
Javanese works, 40 
literary value, 40-4 
recensions, 38 
three sections, 39 

Mahabhasya , 9, 23, 46, 97, 99, 128, 
225 

Mahabhasya-dipika, 100 
Mahdcindcara, 113 
Mahadeva, 99 
Mahanarayana , 19 
Mahanirutti-gandha , 103 
Mahanirvana Tantra , 119 
Maharoga-sthana, 255 
Mahasiddhanta , 274 
Maha-saddaniti, 104 
Mahasveta, 72 
Mahavastu , 47 
Mahavira-carita, 78 
Mahaviracarya, 262 
Mahesa, 23, 98 

Mahimabhatta, 204; his anti- 
vyanjana arguments, 204-5 
Mahlravana-vadha , 34 
main topics of dramaturgy, 219 
Maitrdyanl Upanisad, 9, 21 
Maitreyi, 21 
Majmual-Diyaiyya, 269 
Majumdar, R.C., 265, 269 
Makaranda, 78 
Malati, 78 

Mdlatimddhava> 78-9 
Malavika, 56-7 

Malavikagnimitra , 51, 54, 56, 59-60 
Malayavati, 76-7 
Mallanaga Vatsy&yana, 129 
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Mallinatha, 65 
Manasdra, 245, 247 
mandala , 113 
Mandukya ) 19 
Manipur a, 116 
Manthara, 78 
Mantragupta, 71 

ManU’Smrti , 111, 159, 173, 258, 280, 
312-13 

ambassador, 177; Danda, 176; 
deliberation with ministers, 
179; espionage, 179; forts, 177; 
ministers, 177; political 
expedients, 177, raja - 
mandala , 178; rajadharma , 
176, student-life, 173, what is 
dharma , 173 

manuals of Vedanta, 134 
Marlca, 28, 58 
Markandeya Kavlndra, 104 
Markandeya Purana , 106, 108 
Maruts, 5 

Matanga-llla , 254; contents, 254-5 
Matarisvan, 5 

Matsya Parana , 106, 240-2, 307 
Max Muller, 5 
Medhatithi , 175 

Meghaduta , 54, 56, 59, 62, 68, 88 
mehana (birth channel), 264 
Mehergarh, 1 

military array ( vyuha ), 322 
Mimamsa, 132-3, 135, 137, 141-2 
Mimamsa- sutra, 132 
Mithyasuka, 94 
Moggllana school, 103 
Moggllana-pancika, padipa> 104 
Moggllana-vyd'karana, 103 
moha~mudgara, 68 


morality and politics, 162 
Mrcchakatika , 49, 73, 77 
Mudraraksasa, 77 
Mugdhabodha , 99 
Mukhamattadlpani , 103 
Muktika Upamsad , 19 
Mukundarama, 119 
muladhara , 116 
Munda , 19 
music, 230 

Nadirshah, 81 
Nagananda , 76 
Naisadhacarita, 68, 82 
naksatra s, 273 
Nakula, 249 

Nakulisa Pasupata system, 149 
Nala, 82-3 

virtues, description, 83 

Nala-Damayanti, 36; subject-matter, 
82 

Nalodaya, 54 
Ndmalingdnusasana , 290 
Namisadhu, 46 
Nanda, 86 
Nadini, 55 
Narada, 57, 67 
Narada Purana , 106 
Naradlya-siksa , 23 
Narasamsis , 16 
Naravahanadatta, 89 
Narayana, 47 
Narendracarya, 101 
Narmamala, 88-9 
Nataka-candrika , 219 
Ndtaka-Lak$ana~Ratna-Ko$a } 217 
Nataka Paribhasd , 218 
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Natyadarpana, 217 
Natya-sastra, 45, 48, 50, 215, 225 
comprises 36; chapters, 215-16 
main topics of dramaturgy, 219 
rupaka-abhinaya , 220 
types of rupakas (major 
dramas), 220 
Bhana, 221 
Nat aka, 220 
prahasana , 222 
prakarana , 221 
plot of nataka analysis, 222 
prominent works, 216-220 
Abhmaya-darpana, 217 
Dasarupaka , 216 
Ekdvali , 218-19 
Nataka-candrika, 219 
N ataka-Lak sana-Ratna- 
Kosa , 217 

Nataka Paribhasa, 218 
Rasarnava-Sudhakara, 218 
Sahityadarpana , 219 
naval warfare, 313-4 
Navanitaka , 268 
Navya-Nyaya, 130 

16 philosophical topics, 130-1 

Needham, J., 261 
Nepal, 121 

Nepali Ramayana , 34 
Neugesbauer, O., 261 
Nidana-sthana, 268 
Nidaria-sutra , 24, 274 
Nighantu , 23 
Nikolayev, Y M 270 
Nllakantha, 254 
Nilimpa, 12 
Nimitta, 305 
Nirrti, 2 


Nirukta , 4, 23 
Nirukti, 16, 18 
Nyasa , 103 

Nyaya, 129-30, 136, 139, 143, 145 

obligatory duties for all, 140 
Omar Khaiyyam, 123 
omens and potents, 303 

relating to natural phenomena, 
306; miscellaneous, 309; 
relating to birds, beasts, etc , 
307; dreams, 308; genetic 
abberrations, 309; human 
body, 306; images of deities, 
308 

Opaque, 5 

origin and works, 273 
Orthodox philosophical systems — 
bondage and liberation, 142 
Mimamsa, 143; Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, 143; Samkhya, 
142; Vedanta, 144; Yoga, 
143 

concept of god, 136 

Mimamsa, 137; Nyaya, 136; 
Samkhya, 136; Vaisesika, 
137; Vedanta, 137; Yoga, 
136 

creation and evolution, 144 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, 145; 
Samkhya, 144, Vedanta, 
145 

ethics, 138 

Mimainsa, 141; Nyaya; 139; 
Samkhya, 138; Vaisesika, 
139; Vedanta, 142; Yoga, 
138 

other systems of theistic 
philosophy, 145 
contents of, 134 
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contents of epistemology, 135 
Mimamsa, 135; Nyaya, 135; 
Samkhya, 135; Vaisesika, 
135; Vedanta, 136; Yoga, 
135 

Pada-sadhana , 104 
Padmanabhadatta, 102 
Padma Purana , 54, 106 
Padmavatl, 52-3 
Pahmi, 102 
Pahlavi, 47 

Pahlavi astronomical tables, 277 
Paippalada, 11 

Paksilasvamin Vatsyayana, 129 
Palaka, 74 

Palakapya-samhita, 271 
Palakapya, 254 
Pali, 103; three groups, 103 
Kaccayana school, 103 
Moggallana school, 103 
Saddanlti school, 103 
noteworthy works, 103 
Pali and Prakrt Grammars, 103-4 
Pancamaveda, 264 
Pancaratra , 122 
Pancasiddhantika , 274 
Pancatantra , 47, 122 
Pancavidha-sutra , 23 
Pancavimsa, 16 
Pandavas, 36, 64 

Panini, 9, 32, 45-6, 97-100, 128, 195, 
215; predecessors, 98 Astadhyayl 
Panis, 48 
pantheon, 12 

Paramanandadara-sena, 93 
Caitanya-candrodaya 

Parasara, 280 


Parvas, 35 

Parvatl, 54-5, 59, 62, 111 
Patala-vijaya, 46 

Patanjah, 9, 23, 46-7, 97, 99, 128, 215, 
225 

Mahdbhasya 
Pattavalis, 84 
Pauhs'a, 275 
Pauma-caria , 34 
Paustika , 11 
Pavanaduta, 88 
Payogasiddhi , 104 
personified evil spirits with grotesque 
features, 296 
Phumkatamisra, 94 
Pldavisarada, 94 
Pingala, 116, 225, 262 
Pirigala-Chandah-sutra, 24 
Pischel, 48, 86, 116 
Piyadassi, 104 
Plato, 129, 270 

Dialogue, Timeaus 

plot of Nataka — analysis, 222 
popular beliefs and practices, 295- 
310 

bad dreams, 296-8 
evil spirits in general, 295-6 
magic and miracle, 298-301 
miscellaneous superstitious 
beliefs and practices, 301-3 
omens and portents, 303-10 
relatingto miscellaneous, 309; 
relating to birds and 
beasts, 307-8; relating 
dreams, 308; relating to 
genetic aberrations, 309; 
relating to human body, 
306-7; relating to images 
and deities 308-9; relating 
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to natural phenomena, 
306 

post-Kalidasa works, 63 

poetical literature, 63 
prose romance, 70 
Prabhakara school, 133 
Prabhakaravardhana, 71 
Prabodha-candrodaya , 92; subject- 
matter, 92 

Prabodha-prakasa , 103 
Pracandasapha, 95 
Prajapati, 12, 21 
Prakriya-kaumudi , 100 
Prakrt, 101-2; noteworthy works, 104 
Prdkria-kalpataru , 104 
Prakrta-laksana , 104 
Prdkrta-prakasa , 104 
Prakrta-rupavatara , 104 
Prakrta-sarvasva , 104 
Prakrta-vyakarana , 104 
prakrti , 144; evolution in relation to 
purusa, 144-5 
Prasna Upanisad , 19, 127 
Pratijna-yaugandharayana, 52 
Pratyabhijfid-sdstra , 146 
Primeval Being, 6 
Priyadarsika, 76 
Priyamvada, 58 
prose romance, 70-3 
Pulina, 72 
Pulinda, 72 
Pundarlka, 72 
puppet play, 48 
Puranas, 12, 16, 18, 105, 230 

authorship, 107; contents of, 105- 
6; classification of, 106 
Mah&purana, 106 
Rajasika , Sattvika , 


Tamasika , 106 
date, 107 

importance of, 107-10 
influence of, 109 

influence on life and Sanskrit 
literature, 109-10 
kinds of people, 108-9 
royal dynasties, 108 
matters discussed, 105 
meaning of, 105 
no. of major, 106 
no. of minor, 106 
what are they, 105 
purpose of necessity of kavya , 209 
Pururavas, 16, 18, 48, 57 
Purusa-sukta , 6, 126, 187 
Purusottamadeva, 99 
Bhasavrtti 

Puspa-sutra, 23 
Puspa-vana-vilasa, 54 
Pythagorean theoram, 261 

Rabindranath, 72, 86 
Radha, 85-6 

Radhakrishnan, 38, 102, 126 
Raghu, 55, 62 
Raghunandana, 106 
Raghunatha Siromani, 130 
Raghuvams'a , 34, 54-5, 59-61, 313 
Rdja-mrgdrika, 275 
Rajasekhara, 51, 195, 213 
Rdjataranginl y 85, 243 
rdksasa , 77 

Rama, 27-8, 31-3, 54-6, 60, 62, 67, 78- 
9, 84, 201; coronation 
Ramacandra, 100 
Ramacarita , 84 

Rama-carita’indnasa in Hindi, 34 
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Rama-katha, 35 
Ramakavaca, 35 
Ramakerti , 34 
Ramakir or Ramakien, 35 
Ramapala, 84-5 
Rama Tarkavagisa, 100, 104 
Rdmayana , 27, 32, 38, 46, 52, 54, 65, 
78-9, 95, 201, 240, 253, 307, 311- 
2 

adaptations, 34, books contain, 
27, few specimen of English 
translation, 30-1; genuine and 
spurious, 29, influence m 
India, 33-4; influence in India 
and abroad, 33; influence m 
foreign countries, 34; 
influence in other countries, 
34-5; literary value, 29-32; 
origin and date, 29, prosodic 
variety, 32 Rdmayana and 
Mahabharata — which is 
earlier, 32-3; recensions, 32; 
story, 27-9 

Ramayana-campu, 34 
Rdmayana in Bengali, 34 
Ramayana in Tamil, 34 
Ramayana-nataka , 34 
Ranayaniya , 10 
Rasa school, 200 
Rasarnava-sudhakara , 218 
Rasdrnava4antra , 266 
Rasa-sodhaka , 265 
Rasavati , 100 
Rasayana , 267 
Rasayana-cikitsa , 266 
Rati, 59 

Ratiramana , 193 
Ratnakara, 29-30 
Ratnavali , 59, 76 


Ravana, 28, 31, 55-6, 66, 84 
Ravana-vadha , 65 
Rgoeda, 1, 10-11, 13, 15-17, 23-5, 48, 
97, 125-6, 128, 169, 187, 225, 239, 
257, 263-5, 273, 280-1 
age, 1 

beliefs and practices, 8 
Brahmanas , 16 

Aitareya , Kausitaki, 16 
classification of people, 6 
contents, 1, 4-5, 17 
deities, 17 

dialogue hymns, 3, 48 
dice playing, 7 
economy, 6 
fighting, 8 
foodstuff, 6 
four castes, 6 

brahmana, ksatriya, sudra, 
vaisya, 6 
magic matters, 3 
monarchical government, 7 
position of women, 7 
secular matters, 2 
secular methods, 2 
dialogue, 3 
didactic, 3 
frog, 3 
funeral, 2 

gambler's lament, 2 
hymns, 2 
riddles, 3 
wedding, 2 
society, 6, 8 
theology, 4 
society, 6 

superstitious beliefs, 8 
theology, 4 
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vices m society, 8 
Riti school, 199 
ritualism, 17 
Rtusamhdra , 54, 56 
Rudra, 9, 17 
Rudrata, 198 
Rudrayamala , 147 
Rudrayamala Tantra , 118 
ruins of Mehergarh, 1 
Rupa Gosvamin, 102, 122 
rupaka types of, 220 
rupakciy ahhinaya , 220 
Rupasiddhi , 103 

Sabdanusasana , 102 
sabhapati , 238 
Sabhasali, 94 
Sadbhasd-candrika , 104 
sadda-bindu, 103 
Sadda-niti, 104 
Sadda-niti school, 103 
Sad-darsana-samuccaya , 284 
Saddatha-bheda-cinta , 103 
Sadullah, 34 
Sadvimsa , 16 
Sahityadarpana , 219 
Saiva, 89 

Saiva philosophy, 147; salient 

features, 147; south Indian, 148 
Saiva philosophy of Kasmir, 145 
Sawa’siddhanta, 148 
Saivism, 103 
Sakara, 74 
Sakatayana, 102 
Sakta Pithas, 113, 119 
Saktisamgama , 300 
&akuntala t 49 


Sakuntala, 57-8, 60-62 
Salakya-cikitsa , 266 
Sahhotra Vaisampayanlya, 251 
Salihotra-samhita, 271 
Salya-cikitsa , 266 
Samarajambuka, 94 
Samarakatara, 95 
Samaveda , 10, 16, 23-4, 48, 97, 169 
division in two parts, 10 
Arcika , Uttararcika , 10 
Indian music, 10 
three recensions, 10 

Jaiminlya , Kauthuma , 

Ranayaniya, 10 
song books, 10 
Sambandha-cmta , 103 
Samgharakkhita, 103 
Samgita , 230-1 
Samgltct-sastra , 229 
dance, 237-8 
general remarks, 229-31 
instrumental music, 232-6 
vocal music, 232-36 

Gzta, Gandharva , Gana i 232- 
3 

Marga-desi , 233 
Ruga, 233-6 
works, 231-2 
Samgrdmuka , 266 
Samgramavisara, 94 
Samkhadhara, 93 
Latakamelaka 

Samkhya, 127-8, 135-6, 138, 142, 144 
Sdmkhya-karikd , 128 
Sdmkhya-karikd-bhasya , 128 
Sdmkhydna-Grhya-sutra , 240 
Samkhya philosophy, 126 
Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhasya , 128 
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Samkhya-pravacana-sutra , 127 
Samkhya-saptati , 128 
Samkhyasara, 128 
Samksepaharindmdmrta, 102 
Samksiptasara, 100-1 
Samsica, 12 
Samvrtva, 12 
Sandhyakara Nandin, 84 
Ramacarita 

Sanjaya, 42 

Sahkaracarya, 19, 69, 127, 133 
moha-mudgara 

Sanskrit drama, 48 

division in categories, 52 
Greek origin, 49 
Saradatilaka , 300 
Saradvati-putra-prakarana , 50 
Sarama, 48 
Sarangadeva, 234 
Sarasvata, 101 
Sarasvat!, 82, 101 

Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore, 253 

USariputra-prakarana, 50 

Sarlra-sthana , 268 

Sarkar, N.N., 280 

Sarkar, R., 280 

Sarton, 261 

Sarvanukramani , 25 

Sastri, H.P., 113 

Satapatha, 16 

Satapatha Brahmana, 16-18 
Satarudriya , 9 
Satavahanas, 100 
Satrughna, 27 
Satyac&ra, 94 
Sathya-sthana , 256 
Satyavatl, 43 


Saunaka, 11, 23, 25 
Savita, 12 

Savitri-Satyavan, 36 
Sayama, 4 

Ten School of Vedanta, 134 
Schroeder, 86 

Science and Civilisation in China III, 
265 

sectarian grammars, 102; three works, 
102-3 

secular matters, 2-4 
Serat-Rama , 35 
Sesa, 24 

seven stages of bhakti , 147-8 
Siddha Nagarjuna, 193 
Siddhanta-kaumudl, 99-100 
Siddhanta-siromani , 275; four parts, 
275 

siddhanta s, 274, 276; five works, 274 

siddhas , 76 

Silparatna, 246 

Silpasastra, 247 

Simhalese, 67 

Simhasana-dvatrimsika , 90 
Simharaja, 104 
Simhasana-dvatrimsika , 90 
singers 

classes, 235 

Sino-Indian contacts, 276 
Siri Saddhammalamkara, 103 
Sistantaka, 94 
Sisupala, 67 

Sisupala-vadha , 40, 67-8 
Sisyalekha-dharma-kavya, 101 
Slta, 27-8, 31, 33, 54-5, 60, 66-7, 79, 
201 

Sltavenga, 50 

Siva, 17, 39, 54-5, 59-60, 62, 64, 111 
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Siva-Sakti, 113 
Sivi (king), 36 
slavery, 189 
Smrti, 106; origin, 169 
Smrti or Dharmasastra, 169 
commentaries, 171 
forms and numbers, 170 
Mitaksara and Dayabhaga, 171 
origin, 169 

Smrti Sdstray 75; five sins, 75 
society, 6-7 
Socrates, 129 
Somadeva, 79, 89 

Kathd-sarit-sdgara 

song books, 10 

Aranyageya-gana , 10 
Gramageya-gana , 10 
Uhagdna , 10 
Uhyagana , 10 

Sophisticate Refutations , 129 
Spanda-sastra , 146 
Sphotayana, 23 
Srauta-sutra , 24 
Sridatta, 102 
Sridharasvamin, 122 
Sriharsa, 68, 82, 274 
Naisadhacarita 

Sripati, 102 
Srngaratilaka s 54 
Sruti, 111 

A Study ofVastuvidya , 240-1 
Subandhu, 70-1 
Subhasita-muktavali, 89 
Subhasita-ratnakosa , 89 
Subhasitavali , 89 
Subhata, 95 
Dutangada 


Sudraka, 73 

sudras, 13, 187; classification of, 187; 
duties, privileges and constraints, 
188-9; slavery, 189; who were 
sudras, 187 
Sugriva, 28 
Sufism, 22 
Sukta-saptati , 90 
Sukla Yajurveda , 16 
Sukti-muktavall , 89 
Sultan, Haji, 34 
Sulva-sutra , 24, 261 
Sumanottara, 47 
Sumitra, 27 
Sunahsepa, 18 
Supadma, 101 
superstitions, 301 
Surapala, 280 
Suri, Jayadatta, 251 
Asva-vaidyaka 

Surpanakha, 28, 78 
Surya, 5, 7, 18 
Susruta, 12, 267-9, 283 
Susruta Samhita , 267; five sections, 
268 

susumna , 116 
Sutra-sthana , 268 
svabhavika, 266 
Svadhisthana y 116 
Svapnavasavadatta , 48, 52 
Svayambhuva, 105 
Svayamvara-sabha , 62 
Svetambara Jainas, 102 
Svetasvatara Upanisad f 19, 127 
syaraayas, 14 

Taittiriya , 16 
Taittirlya Samhita , 264 
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Taittiriya Upanisad , 9, 16, 19, 21, 
261 

Tandy a-mahdbrahmana, 16 
Tanjur , 121 
Tantra, 111 

antiquity, 111-12; Bengal, 112; 
beyond India, 121; bhakti in 
Tantra, 118; cakra, 116; 
classification of, 111; contents 
of, 114-15; degeneration of 
Tantra, 123; guru , sisya , 
di&sa, 118; importance of, 121- 
3, importance of the human 
body, 115-18 
cakras , 116 
jivan-mukti , 118 
&osa, 115 
kundalmi , 116 
nadi, 116 
original home, 112 
Sahajiya cult, 122 
sava-sadhana, 117 
Tantric philosophy and 
sadhana , 116 
ways to liberation, 117 
what is it, 111 
Kali in Tantra, 119 
meaning, 111 
supernatural powers, 115 
Tantra beyond India, 121 
Tantra vis-a-vis Dharmasastra, 
120 

Tantra beyond India, 121 
Tantrdkhydyika , 47 
Tantrasdra , 117 

Tantriaphilosophy and sadhana, 116 
Tantric Rasa School, 122; medical 
works, 266 
Taoist doctrine, 113 


Tarabhakti-sudharnava , 117 
Taraka, 54 
TSranatha, 101, 114 
Tattvacintdmani ) 130 
Tattvakaumudi , 128 
Theology, 4-6 

Thera Saddhammasiri, 103 

The trees and plants have life, 280 

Thousand Nights and a Night, 89 

Tibet, 121 

Tibetans, 269 

Tilak, 38 

Tilakamahjari, 48 
Timeaus, 270 
Timurlane, 81 
Tolkappiyam , 103 
topics, 129 
translucent, 5 
transparent, 5 
Trayi , 97 

Trika system, 146; three classes, 146 
Trimuni-vydkarana , 99 
Tripura-daha , 50 
Tnvikramadeva, 104 
Trivikramasena, 90 
Tulasidasa, 34 

Rdma-carita-manasa in Hindi 
Tutinama , 91 
Tvasta, 12 
types of Indexes, 25 

Udayana, 48, 52-3, 71, 89 
Udbhata, 197-8 
Uddalaka-Svetaketu, 191 
Uddhava, 67 

Udbhid-vidya (Botany), 279 

Arthasdstra and ethnobotany, 
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ecology, 290-2 
morphology, 282-4 
origin and works, 279-82 
principal works, 280 
plant physiology, 284-6 
taxonomy, 286-90 

classification of trees, 287 
according to properties, 289 
botanical classification, 287 
on food value, 289 

Udbhid-vidya — taxonomy, 286 
Arthasastra andethnobotany, 292 
botanical classification, 287 
classification according to 
properties, 289 

classification based on food value, 
289 

ecology, 290 
Udyoga-parva, 40, 44 
Uhagana , 10 
tJhyagdna , 10 
Uluka, 131 
tJnani system, 269 
Upama Kalidasasya , 62 
Upanisadic concept of Brahman, 5 
philosophy, 20, 133 

Upanisads, 10, 12, 16-21, 92, 126-7, 
129, 133; ten Upanisads, 19, 127; 
twelve Upanisads, 19 
Aitareya, Brhad dr a nyaka , 
Chandogya, Isa , Katha, Kena, 
Mandukya , Mundaka , 

Prasna, Taittiriya 

UpapurSna, 106 

Ascarya, 106; Bhaskara or Surya, 
106; Dev!, 106; Kalki, 106; 
Kapila, 106; Mahesvara, 106; 
Marici, 106; Nandikesvara, 


106, Narada, 106; Narasimha, 
106; Parasara, 106; Sama, 
106; Sanatkumara, 106; 
Sivadharma, 106; Usanas, 
106; Varuna, 106; Vayu, 106 

Upasruti , 310 
Urubhanga , 40 
Urvasi, 16, 18, 48, 57, 59-60 
Usas (goddess), 7 
Utpala, 146 
Uttar a, 117 

Uttara-rama-carita , 34, 78-9 
Uttararcika , 10 
Uttara-sthana, 256 
Uttara-tantra , 268 

Vacaspati, 128 
Vacissara, 103 
Vagbhata, 269 
Vairaja, 12 

Vaisesika, 131-2, 135, 137, 140, 143 
Vaisesika-sutra , 131 
Vaisnava Faith and Movement, 122 
Vaisnava Philosophy of Bengal, 150; 

philosophical works, 150 
Vaisnavism, 93, 102 
Vaivasvata, 105 

Vajasaneyl-Samhita, 9; two 
recensions, 9 

— Kanva and Madhyandma 
Vdjikarana-cikitsa , 266 
Vajikarana-tantra , 267 
Vakrokti-jivita, 197 
Vallabhadeva, 89 
Subhdsitavali 

Valmlki, 27, 30, 33, 56, 84 
varria , 117 

Vamana, 106, 202; aesthetic form of, 
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75 

Vamana-bhattabana, 33 
Vamana-Jayaditya, 99 
Kasika 

Vanaratana Medhamkara, 104 
Varahamihira, 274-6; five works, 274 
Varaha Purana , 106 
Vararuca-kdvya, 46 
Vararuci, 104 
Vasantasena, 73-4 
Vasavadatta , 47, 52-3, 71, 76 
Subandhu, 48 

Vasistha, 55 
uastUy 240 

Vastuvidyd (architecture), 239, 244; 
general information, 239-47; 
impact outside India, 247; topics 
discussed, 244-7 ; types of temples , 
246; works of architecture, 239- 
47 

Vasumitra, 57 

Vatsyayana, 12, 191-2; his 

predecessors, 191; Kamasutra 
Vayu or Indra, 5, 16, 18 
Vdyu Purana , 106, 241-2, 330 
Vedangas, 22-5, 97, 170, 195, 225; 

names of, 23-4; ritualistic, 24 
Vedanta, 18, 133-4, 137, 142, 144-5; 
manuals, 134; philosophy, 21; 
senses, 133 
Vedas, 17-18, 22, 101 
Vedic civilisation, 6 
language, 45 
literature, 59 

Samhitas, 126, 169, 261, 273 

Vedic literature, 229 
boats, 14 

economy agricultural, 13 
flood legend, 16 


food and drink, 15 
monarchial government, 14 
tiger, 15 

widow re-marriage, 13 
Vetdla-pancavimsati , 90 
verterinary science, 271 
Vibhisana, 66 
Vicitravirya, 43 
Vidhi, 16 
Vidula, 36, 42 

Vidura, 40; salutary sayings, 40; 

speech, 40-1 
Vidusaka, 57, 76 
Vidyadharas, 76, 89 
Vidyakara, 89 

Subhasita-ratnakosa 

Vijnanabhiksu, 138 
Vikrama-carita , 90 
Vikramaditya, 54, 90 
Vikramasena, 90 
Vikramorvasiya , 49, 54, 57, 59-60 
Vimalabuddhi, 103 
Vlramitrodaya , 258 
Visa-sadhaka , 265 
Visakhadatta, 77 
Visistadvaita-vada , 134 
Visnu, 17, 39, 102 
Visnu-parva , 39 
Visnu Purana , 15, 106, 241 
Visruta, 70 
Visvanatha, 201 
vis'uddha , 116 
Visvasaghataka, 94 
Visvavara, 7 
Vittapala, 85 
Vitthalae&rya, 101 
Vitruvius, 246-7 
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vocal music, 232 

Gita , Gandharva , Gana , 232 
Marga , 22es7, 233 
Rdga, 233 
Vopadeva, 99 
Vrddha-canakya, 69 
Vrksayurveda, 280 
Vrm, 100 

Vyakarana , 97; means, 97 
Astadhyayi , 98 
Candra, 101 
Katantra , 100 
Mugdhabodha, 99 
Sabdanusasana , 102 
Samksiptasara, 100 
Sarasvata , 101 
Supadma } 101 

Vyakaran Dar saner Itihas, 98 
Vyaktiviveka , 204 
Vyasa, 35, 38, 64, 107 
Vyasanakara, 94 

ways to liberation, 117 
weapons, 314 
defensive, 325 

information in Pur&nas, 319 
Weber, 49 
Wilson, 6, 239 
Windisch, 49-50 
Winternitz, 9, 29, 38, 112 
Woodroffe, 114 

Yddavabhyudaya> 110 
Yajfiavalkya-smrti , 175, 179, 184 


Yajnavalkya-Vajasaneya, 9, 21 
Yajurveda, 8, 16, 24, 48, 97, 126, 169, 
257, 273 

characteristic features in riddles, 
9 

four recensions, 9 
Kapisthala , Kathaka, Maitrdyanl , 
Taittiriya 

importance m the history of Indian 
religion, 9 

Yaksa, 56 

Yama, 5, 8, 48, 94 

Yama-Naciketa, 21 

Yarn!, 3, 8, 48 

yantra> 115 

Yaska, 4, 5, 23 

Yaugandharayana, 5-3, 76 

yoga, 128-9, 135-6, 138, 143; 

accessories, 138 
Yoga-s'ataka, 269-70 
Yoga-sutra, 128 
Yuch-Chi Dharmaraksa, 276 
Yuddha (war), 311 

defensive weapons, 325 
ethics in War, 325-27 
fort, 327-30 
kinds, 330 

military array ( vyuha ), 322-5 
weapons, 314-22 

Yudhisthira, 32, 36-7, 39, 41, 43, 64, 
67 

Zimmer, 254 
Zodiacal signs, 275 




